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RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 



Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Eepresentatites, 
Washington, D. G., Thursday, February 2, 1911. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Sereno E. Payne 
(chairman) presiding. 

y^Present: The chairman and Messrs. Dalzell, McCall, Hill, Boutell, 
Needham, Calderhead, Fordnev, Gaines, Longworth, Dwight, Ellis, 
Clark, Underwood, Pou, Randell, Broussard, Harrison, and Brantley. 
^The committee thereupon proceeded to the consideration of t£ie 
bill (H. E. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. The hearing this 
morning is on the McCall bill, the purpose of which is to carry out and 
perfect the agreement made by the Executive with Canada. Is there 
any gentleman here who desires to be heard ? 

STATEMENT OF HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNEE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a very short state- 
ment, and then I would like to present these witnesses, who are 
business men and master mariners and practical fishermen. I would 
hke to ask them questions myself, I can in that way save a great deal 
of time. Then I would like to turn them over to you to cross-examine 
them. They do not want to make speeches. It takes up time. For 
that reason I would hke to ask them a number of questions, myself, 
and then turn them over for cross-examination. If you have 
authority to administer oaths I would ask that they be put under oath. 

The Chairman. We have no authority to admmister oaths. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
there are here from Gloucester men who represent every shade of 
opinion on this treaty. In the first place, there are the men who catch 
the fish, and they without exception are in favor of protection on 
both the raw material and the finished product. This treaty takes 
the duty off of both the raw fish and the manufactured fish. On the 
other hand, there are a number of gentlemen here who do not fish 
themselves, but who manufacture fish. They wish to retain the duty 
on the finished product, but are not in favor of the duty on the raw 
fish. Of that number one gentleman. Col. Charles F. Wonson, is, as 
I judge from his telegram to Mr. McCall and to me, in favor of free fish 
from first to last. So far as I know, judging by the tremendous 
shower of telegrams that I have received, Col. Wonson is not largely 
upheld in that view by the people who are engaged in the manufacture 
of fish; but at the same time he is a man of ability, and I think in 
fairness he ought to be heard after I have put on my witnesses. 

Now, just a short statement. I want to put on the mayor of 
Gloucester, simply to present a petition. He will make no state- 
ment. If you choose, he can read the petition which was passed 
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4 BECIPKOCITY WITH CANADA. 

by the mayor and municipal council, and which is signed unani- 
mously by the municipal council. He will only take up a mmute 
of your time. Then I wish to put on the president of the board oi 
trade of Gloucester, who is here— Mr. Carroll. Mr. Carroll is famihar 
with the fish business from beginning to end. The firm which he 
represents (not as the president of the board of trade,, but as an 
individual — the Gorton-Pew Co., which manufactures the Gorton 
codfish — "no bones" — you haA^e probably seen the advertisement), 
is engaged both in lishing and m packing fish. Jt owns vessels. 
That firm is what some of you gentlemen would call a "trust." It 
consists of what were formerly five independent concerns in Glou- 
cester, which were all bought up by one concern a number of years 
ago; and in the entire period of their existence in their best year they 
have never earned over 4 per cent. I blush for having such a ' ' trust" 
in my district, Mr. Chairman. [Laughter.] 

Of the other gentlemen, two are master mariners both of whom 
own their own vessels, one representing the cod-fishing industry' and 
the other the mackerel and herring fishing industry. As a general 
rule, men who go mackereling in the summer eke it out by going for 
herring up to the middle of January, and after that, in disposing of 
their catch, we might say the middle of February will be reached 
before the finishing up of everything connected with the herring 
season. 

Invariably the crews who go on cod-fishing trips are employed on 
shares of the catch. The same is true with regard to mackerel. At 
all events, that is true in the sailing fleets. In herring fishing the 
crews that take the vessels from Gloucester down to Newfoundland 
are on wages. I expect to show you by the Government expert — 
that is, the local agent and statistician of the United States Fish 
Commission — the figures that you want to know as to the scope. I 
should prefer to have you call him rather than to call him myseK. 
He is here to give you those figures. He would not take a partisan 
view of the question. You can develop the facts, but I thought it 
would be more satisfactory to you if you had the Government expert 
here. 

Mr. McCall. -What is his name ? 

Mr. Gardner. His name is Arthur L. Millett. He represented the 
United States as one of our experts at The Hague Conference last 
summer. He is the agent for the Bureau of Fisheries in Gloucester. 

Mr. BouTELL. I would like to ask you one question before you call 
any witnesses, so that we may know at the outset just wliat we are to 
meet in the evidence. In this reciprocal arrangement are you opposed 
to any other item except the item of fish ? 

Mr. Gardner. I personally ? I am opposed to the whole treaty. 

Mr. BotJTELL. You are opposed to the whole treaty ? 

Mr. Gardner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BouTELL. Will these witnesses that you call before us oppose 
any other item except the item of fish ? 

Mr. Gardner. Not to my knowledge, except in so far as they will 
have to point out certain things in order to explain the scope. That 
is, for instance, the glue industry and the cordage and twine industry 
and the sailmaking industry. All those things are closely allied! 
Practically soeaking, the men here are interested in cod-packing and 
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the shipping of cod, haddock, hake, and other fish of the cod family; 
and macKerel and herring. Incidentally some of them probably catch 
sword fish and halibut. 

Mr. BouTELL. What I wanted to know was whether you were 
advocating an amendment of one provision of the treaty? 

Mr. Gardner. I presume that is what these gentlemen are advo- 
cating, an amendment of one provision of the treaty. But you asked 
me how I stood on the treaty, and I say I am against the treaty. 

The Chairman. Is not an amendment to this agreement equiva- 
lent to the defeat of it ? What is the difference between the two ? 

Mr. Gardner. I am not capable of discussing the constitutional 
question with you, nor the mechanical question of tliis thing. I 
reaUy am not prepared to do it. 

The Chairman. I just wanted your off-hand opinion. That is all. 

Mr. Gardner. I prefer not to give my offhand opinion until I 
have made a study of the matter. 

Mr. Hill. I was goin^ to ask a similar question to the question 
asked by Mr. Boutell. Had the mayor and the common council of 
the city of Gloucester at the time they passed the resolution which 
I understand you to say they passed, opposing the fish proposition, 
given any .consideration to the treaty 1 Had they read and did they 
understand the general terms of the whole treaty, and in passing 
that resolution did they express their antagonism to the proposition 
as a whole ? 

Mr. Gardner. I would answer that question by asking you whether 
you think the resolutions favorable to the treaty have been adopted 
by those who read the treaty from one end to the other ? 

Mr. Hill. I sinaply wanted to know the aspect in which they 
appear. 

Mr. Gardner. In my opinion they have not one of them read the 
treaty and the schedules from end to end. 

Mr. Clark. If this fish proposition were out of the treaty, would 
you be for it ? 

Mr. Gardner. No, sir; I would be against the treaty. 

Mr. Clark. Why? 

Mr. Gardner. Because I am opposed to reciprocity in competitive 
articles. 

'Mt. Clark. Let me ask you one other question. You say this fish 
trust 

Mr. Gardner. I did not say that. I said "what you would call a 
trust." 

Mr. Clark. What I want to ask, then, is this: You said it never 
paid over 4 per cent dividend, as I understood it. 

Mr. Gardner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. You do not know how much water there was in the 
stock originally ? 

Mr. Gardner. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. That is all. 

Mr. Gardner. But I can tell you that they have never paid a sal- 
ary of over $5,000 a year, if that is an indication. 

Now, in addition, I am going to present a gentleman who was 
formerly president of the Fish Skinners' Union. There is no longer 
a fish skinners' union in Gloucester. This gentleman is now a prac- 
tical fisherman. 
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Would the committee first like to hear the Government expert as 
to the scope of this business ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I would be glad to hear him. 

Mr. Gaines. I think so, Mr. Gardner. 

The Chairman. Is he here? 

Mr. Gardner. He is here. He is Mr. Arthur L. Millett. 

STATEMENT OF MR. AKTHUK I. MIIIETT. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Millett, will you please give your full name ? 

Mr. Millett. Arthur L. Millett. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Millett was one of our experts at The Hague 
tribunal, and is probably as familiar with the question of these 
fisheries as any man alive'. Mr. Millett, will you please tell the com- 
mittee the scope of this industry? 

Mr. Millett. As far as Gloucester is concerned, or all of it ? 

Mr. Gardner. Would you gentlemen like to have the information 
concerning the fish industry only as far as Gloucester is concerned, 
or altogether? 

Mr. McCall. Altogether, I think. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Millett. Speaking of Gloucester first, the total number of 
fishing vessels in Gloucester of over 5 tons register — and those are the 
only ones recognized by the customhouse — is 261. That is accord- 
ing to the official report of the collector of customs on the 31st of 
December, 1910. Those vessels have a tonnage of 21,107 tons. 
Estimating as carefully as may be the value of those fishing vessels, 
it would be about $2,175,000. That is, of course, fitted and ready for 
sea — ready for catching the fish. 

Mr. McCall. About $10 a ton, on the average ? 

Mr. Millett. No, sir; about $100 a ton. 

Mr. McCall. Yes; that is right — $100 a ton. I made a mistake 
in the decimal. 

Mr. Millett. On sailing vessels, as to the number of fishermen in 
Gloucester, where they are constantly shifting about from one port 
to another, we have no statistics. The city has no figures and the 
Government has none. As nearly as we can figure, there are 4,500 
men engaged in the vocation of fishermen in the port of Gloucester. 

According to one of the recent reports of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
for 1908, I think — the last one we have had — the total number of 
persons employed in the fisheries of the United States that year was 
143,881, and the value of the product in that rear was :';54,030,(i29. 

Mr. McCall. That was in 1908 ? 

Mr. Millett. 1908, sir. In answer to your question about the 
$100 a ton, we figur(> tlie sailing vosscis at about $100 a ton and the 
gasoline auxiliary vessels at about $175 a ton value. I would like to 
speak in regard to the fleets of other ports in Xew England, to correct 
a wrong impression that Gloucester is the only place having any 
vessels. Boston has a fleet of 115 fishing vessels! JProvincetown has 
a fleet of 75 fishing vessels. Portland has a fleet of 65 fishing vessels, 
although those are mostly small vessels. Duxbury has a fleet of 8 
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fishing vessels. Buckport has a fleet of 6 fishing vessels. Orrs Island 
has 1 fishing vessel; Plymouth has 1. Kennebunk has a fleet of 12 
fishing vessels. Salem has a fleet of 6 fishing vessels. Marblehead 
has a fleet of 12 fishing vessels; Portsmouth has 5; Rockport, Me., 
has 8; Boo thb ay Harbor has 12; Southwest Harbor has a fleet of 37; 
Eastport has 4; Newport, R. I., has a fleet of 48 fishing vessels; and 
Providence, R. I., has a fleet of 15 fishing vessels. 

There are other ports of which I do not know the real number — 
ports like Chatham, and all along on the back side of Cape Cod — that 
have a large fleet of small boats. There are many along the Maine 
coast of which we have no late record, because most of them are under 
5 tons. 

Mr. Dalzell. Is the fishing industry confined to New England ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. No, sir; it is not confined to any particular coast. 
You wiU find it on the Gulf, on the west coast, the east coast, and all 
along. There are different branches of it. New England has practi- 
cally the cod and mackerel fishery and fish of that sort. As you ,go 
farther south, there is a difference. On the Pacific coast they catch 
salmon and haUbut, and also salt cod to some extent, but the latter 
is not as large an industry as ours. 

Mr. McCall. There are great fisheries on the lakes, are there not ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. Yes, sir; the lake fisheries are very large indeed- 
far larger than one has any idea. 

Mr. Dalzell. Have you the figures there for the entire United 
States ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. Yes, sir; I have the figures for 1908, the last we 
have. The total number of persons employed iu the fisheries of the 
United States in 1908 was 143,881, and the value of the product was 
$54,030,629. 

Mr. Clark. Is that for the whole United States, or just New 
England ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. That is for the whole United States. I can give you 
the figures for New England if you wish it. No; I can not. I can 
give you the figures for Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, which would practically be New England. I have the 
figures for those States for 1908, which is as late as I have been able 
to get. 

Mr. McCall. On the question of statistics Lq connection with fish- 
eries, how far back can. you get the statistics in regard to the product 
of our fisheries 1 

Mr. MiLLETT. I have them in my pocket from 1899. I have kept 
the figures myself, taken from the books of the concerns. I have to 
do that for the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Mr. McCall. Have we not available statistics which show the 
growth of the industry ? Have we not statistics which show what it 
was, for instance, 100 years ago; how many men were employed at 
that time, and so forth? 

Mr. MiLLETT. I suppose Lorenzo Sabine's report would give that 
information. It is a House document. I have forgotten the name 
of it. It was pubHshed in 1852. 
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Mr. MoCall. Just refer me to some authorities that will give 
statistics in regard to the fishing industry. 

Mr. MiLLETT. I think, without any trouble at all, Mr. McCail, the 
Bureau of Fisheries here would be able to give you everything that 
there is on the subject, on demand. . 

Mr. McCall. I would be very much obliged if you would indicate 
the books or documents that we should ask for. . . 

Mr. Millett. Ask for the report of the Commissioner of Fisheries 
for each year. 

Mr. Gakdner. If you were to talk to Dr. Smith you could probably 
be able to indicate what reports would give the information these 
gentlemen seek. They want historical figures, to show the growth or 
the diminution of the industry over a period of time. 

Mr. McCall. I understand that the fishing industry in Gloucester 
started in 1623. 

Mj". Millett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCall. Mr. Gardner corrected that by saying 1624. [Laugh- 
ter.] That has been continuous from that time? 

Mr. Millett. As far as we know. There are only two years that 
we can not account for, in a very early part of it. 

Mr. McCall. What I wanted was to get the history of it. 

Mr. Millett. I will talk with Dr. Smith, and I will leave a note of it. 

Mr. Gardner. He is the Deputy United States Fish Commissioner. 

Mr. Millett. He is the Deputy United States Fish Commissioner. 
I believe I was answering your question about the Massachusetts fleet, 
was I not ? 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. Is this the munber for Massachusetts, or for 
New England ? 

Mr. Millett. The number of fishermen employed in Massachusetts 
in 1908 was 11,577, and the value of the product was $7,095,229. 
That is the raw product, of course. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Then Massachusetts constitutes something over 
10 per cent of the entire amount ? 

Mr. Millett. Yes, sir. Maine employed 6,861, and the value of 
their product was about $3,000,000 — $3,256,581. Connecticut had 
2,147 men employed, and the value of their product was $2,981,721. 

Mr. Hill. I would like to ask you a question right there. Are the 
same character of fisheries contemplated in the statistics ia regard to 
Connecticut that are considered m regard to Massachusetts? Are 
they not entirely different ? 

Mr. Millett. Yes, sir; entirely different. 

Mr. Hill. What is the character of the fishing in Connecticut ? 

Mr. Millett. I suppose the porgy fishery would come in very 
extensively there. 

Mr. Hill. And that in no way should be classified as a competi- 
tive industry. Is not that correct? Thev fish there for fish to set 
oil? ■ ■ ^ 

Mr. Millett. Oil and fertilizer, sir. 

Mr. Hill. And lobsters, etc. ? 

Mr. Millett. Yes. 

Mr. Gaines. Do thoy have lobsters in C'ouuccticut? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Millett. They have lobsters in Maine. The lobster industry 
in Maine is very large. 
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Mr. Hill. Do the statistics, so far as Connecticut is concerned, 
relate to an industry similar in character to that maintained at 
Gloucester ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. I should think not, sir; but I gave those because 



he asked for the New England figures. That is ail. That completes 
New England. I might give j^ou the figures for New York. New 
York has 6,775 men, and the value of the product is $4,593,702. 
fi^- (At this point Mr. Millett exhibited to Mr. McCall a paper con- 
taining the figures above stated by him.) 

Mr. MoCall. I would suggest that these figures be given to the 
stenographer and be printed. They are very valuable for reference. 

(The figures above referred to are as follows :) 



GLOUCESTER FISH RECEIPTS. 



1900 



1902 



1903 



Salt cod 

Fresh cod 

HaUbut 

Haddock 

Hake 

Cusk 

Pollock 

Flitched halibut 

Fresh mackerel 

Salt mackerel 

Fresh herring 

Salt herring 

Frozen herring 

Swordfish 

Cured fish 

Frozen squid 

Porgies 

Fresh fish from small boats. . . 

Miscellaneous fresh fish from 

Boston 



Pounds. 

►62,030,620 

6,949,800 

8,717,800 

6,612,600 

2,638,500 

3,300,250 

590,000 

361,400 

3,476,800 

2,370,000 

8,358,800 

9,022,400 

305,000 

834, 400 



Pounds. 

130, 790, 700 

115,655,900 

5,733,700 

5,352,100 

6,057,800 

1,282,000 

3,029,000 

1,597,000 

1,239,000 

14, 896, 400 

1,539,800 

8,108,592 

4,803,048 

18, 90g 

1,260,000 

263,500 



5,000,000 
500, 000 



5,000,000 
500,000 



Pounds. 

33, 133, 700 

19,293,300 

4,305,-500 

4,646,300 

4, 198, 000 

1,339,000 

2, 165, 000 

341,000 

1,086,400 

12,618,600 

1,657,800 

12,156,276 

3, 961, 728 

177,000 

1, 452, 640 

32,642 

110, 000 

3,360,000 

600, 000 



Pounds. 

31,498,900 

14,919,400 

4,080,200 

4,861,500 

5, 512, 100 

987, 000 

4, 819, 000 

873,800 

634,400 

6,872,600 

993,852 

13,610,688 

5,466,616 

12,200 

2, 741, 700 



136, 000 
3,500,000 



664,200 



Pounds. 

28,371,000 

9,410.000 

3, 205; 000 

3,387,000 

5,614,900 

1, 693, 000 

5, 017, 700 

626, 000 

634, 800 

8,032,200 

2, 015, 200 

10, 697, 304 

3, 988, 000 

22, 325 

2,563,600 

100, 000 



Pounds. 

22,514,600 

11,564,000 

1,970,000 

7,274,400 
11,342,400 

4,128,200 

8,964,400 

742,000 

648,000 

'5,010,600 

1,747,000 
16,894,116 

4,666,000 
121, 100 

3,436,608 



1,750,000 
826,000 



327,200 
600,000 



Total at Gloucester 

By Gloucester vessels at other 
ports 



120,967,570 
6,000,000 



106,133,040 
30, 250, 000 



106,374,886 
40, 000, 000 



102, 183, 156 
40,000,000 



87,843,029 
36, 900, 000 



103,528,924 
31,776,000 



Grand total. 



136,383,040 



146,374,886 



136,304,924 



1906 



Pounds. 

Salt cod 18,139,000 

Fresh cod 11,281,060 

Halibut 2, 324, 700 

Haddock 13,694,190 

Hake 13, 517, 316 

Cusk 6, 896, 830 

Pollock I 17, 637, 535 

Flitched halibut ' 453, 578 

Fresh mackerel I 456, 800 

Salt mackerel ' 5, 210, 000 

Fresh herring 1, 451, 400 

Salt herring 8,633,800 

Frozen herring 5, 550, 400 

Swordfish 23, 240 

Cured fish 4 , 754, 370 

Porgies I 245, 200 

Fresh fish from small boats ] 900, 000 

Miscellaneous fresh fish from Boston 1,391,400 



Total at Gloucester > 112, 469, 818 

By Gloucester vessels at other ports ; 44, 650, 000 



Grand total 157,109,818 128,087,284 jl48,979,869 129,324,437 

1 



Pounds. 

18.387,800 

8,6,TO,700 

3,442,400 

14,095,100 

5,437,910 

4,021,900 

7, 314, 400 

682, 935 

383, 800 

2,199,800 

'2,416,800 

15,451,788 

6,077,800 

3,001 

3,496,960 

46,000 

1,000,000 

1,908,200 



Pounds. 

16, 712, 700 

16, 167, 400 
3,081,765 
6,063,800 
9,081,950 
4,806,300 

16,754,400 

826, 210 

613,400 

6,945,000 

2,618,200 

16,316,908 

4,313,000 

8,250 

2,004,800 



750, 000 
4,097,776 



93,816,284 109,879,859 
34,271,000 39,100,000 



Pounds. 
23, 115, 705 
13, 130, 700 
2,816,0.50 
8,409,100 
7,868,400 
3, 405, 800 
7,133.200 
880,642 
873.000 
3,490,000 
4, 107, 400 
8,376,036 
6,612,500 
11,964 
3,404,800 



600,000 
2,487,400 t 



Pounds. 

33,116,200 

12, 300, 200 

2,,'i68,682 

4,407,200 

1,806,900 

1,363,800 

6,908,700 

800,882 

669, 600 

2,961,000 

1,067,600 

10,672,360 

4,408,750 

6,184 

4,121,100 

163,400 

300,000 

2,033,200 



96,722,687 
32, 601, 850 



88,365,658 
36,359,800 



124,725,468 
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Total catches, Gloucester, January 1 to December SI. 





1910 


1909 


1908 


Salt cod 

Fresh cod 

Halibut 

Haddock 

Hake 

Cusk 

Pollock 

Flitches 

Swordflsh 


pounds.. 

do.... 

do..-. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

barrels.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do-... 

do 


27,734,049 
9,698,841 
2,283,092 
4,908,053 
3,548,979 
2,404,518 
9,437,224 
950, 636 
14,305 


33,116,200 

12,300,200 

2,368,582 

4, 407, 200 

1,806,900 

1,363,800 

5,908,700 

800,882 

6,184 


23,115,705 
13,130,700 
2,816,060 
8,409,100 
7,868,400 
3,405,800 
7,133,200 
880,542 
11,954 


Total 


60, 979, 697 


62,378,648 


67,371,451 


Fresh fish from small boats 

Miscellaneous 


700, 000 
1,011,000 


300,000 
1,743,800 


600,000 
1,285,200 


Fresh mackerel 

Salt mackerel 

Fresh herring 

Frozen herring 

Salt herring i 

Porgies 

Halibut fins 

Whiting 

Shad 


490 
2,830 
18,800 
18,325 
59,867 


3,348 

14,805 

5,288 

17,635 

46,420 

817 

298 

500 

749 


4,365 
17,460 
20,537 
26,460 
36,737 


do.... 

do.... 

do-... 

do.... 

quintals.. 


429 

5,000 

368 


358 
4,000 
1,653 


Total 


106,109 


89,860 


111,660 


Cured fish 


28,925 


36, 150 


30,440 



RECAPITULATION. 



Grand total at Gloucester pounds . . 89, 822, 473 

Total by Gloucester vessels at other ports direct (estimated), I 
pounds 32, 250, 000 

Total at Gloucester and by Gloucester vessels at other 
ports pounds. . 122, 072, 473 



88,365,658 ' 96,722,587 
36,359,800 i 32,601,850 



124,726,458 129,324,437 



You can get them very 



" Includes pickled herring. 

Mr. Dalzell. Have you the figures for the Pacific coast fishing 
industry ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. I have not ; no, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. And Alaska ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Dalzell. Where would we get those ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. At the Bureau of Fisheries, 
easily on demand. 

Mr. Dalzell. Have you any idea what proportion of the whole the 
Pacific coast fisheries represent ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. I should judge, speaking of salmon, it would be very 
large. If you take the salmon into account and the haUbut, it would 
be quite large, especially in value. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do you include the Alaska industry in that ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. Yes, sir; that would be included, I am quite sure. 

The Chairman. As I recollect, the advocates of a duty on fish have 
been chiefly from Massachusetts and Maine. I do not suppose you 
have any knowledge about that ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. Only locally and personally, sir. That is all. 

The Chairman. Your tables show the amount of the fishing indus- 
try in Gloucester and Massachusetts. I suppose Gloucester covers 
Massachusetts pretty well in the fishing industry; but your statistics 
show the fishing industry in Massachusetts in comparison with the 
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whole country, do they not? I withdraw that about Gloucester, 
Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Gardner. I was going to say that I have a telegram from the 
Provincetown Board of Trade, containing a unanunous protest 
against this treaty. As Provincetown is not represented in Congress 
I feel that there could be no objection, at all events, to my represent- 
ing the position of their board of trade. 

Mr. MiLLETT. I will try to answer any questions that may be 
asked. That is about all, I think, that I have to say. 

The Chairman. Are there an}^ further questions ? 

Mr. Gardner. I should suggest, gentlemen, that Mr. Millett has 
a general knowledge of this whole question, and I think the members 
of the committee could get a great deal of information from him. 

Mr. Needham. Have you any statistics showing whether the 
fishermen are native-born Americans or foreign-born citizens ? 

Mr. Millett. The great majority, sir, of the fishermen of Glouces- 
ter, in my opinion, are foreign born. Apptying that to all New Eng- 
land, I can not answer your question. 

Mr. Hill. Are they citizens of the United States ? You have no 
statistics concerning that ? 

Mr. Millett. No, sir; I have nothing. 

Mr. Gardner. I will put on a witness to cover that matter. 

Mr. Hill. Can you give us the information at your convenience 
as to the cod, mackerel, and herring fisheries, representatives of 
which can appear ? What I want to do is to see if we can not sepa- 
rate it from the other classes of the fishing industry and iet them 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. Millett. You mean with reference to other places in the 
business ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Mr. Millett. That is something that I would not have, because 
I only gather the Gloucester figures. Boston has a local agent that 
gathers the figures for that port, and the statistics at the other ports 
are only gathered about once every four years. The figures at Bos- 
ton and Gloucester are gathered every week, being the principal 
places. 

Mr. Hill. There is one other question I would like to ask. I ask 
it because I happened to read an article in the paper during the week. 
Is the herring industry an industry of American labor, or is the product 
largely bought and brought in and sold? Is the fishing itself, the 
actual fishing, being done by others in Newfoundland and Canada? 

Mr. Millett. The Newfoundland herring fishery is prosecuted by 
American vessels with American crews, "with the assistance of men 
and boats that are hired for the purpose." This latter part is the 
form of the Government oath. 

Mr. Hill. The statement made by the board of appraisers this 
week, in making their decision, then, is not exactly correct, is it ? 

Mr. Millett. I should not care to pass any opinion on the opinion 
of the board|Of appraisers. 

Mr. Hill. You saw that decision? 

Mr. Millett. I did; yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I take it for granted that you do not think it would 
be wise to put this treaty into law, and leave this part in it that refers 
to fish, and put fish on the free list ? 
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Mr. MiLLETT. Are you asking me as an individual, or as a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Fisheries ? ■ a+ + 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I am asking you as a citizen of the United States, 
protected by the tariff law. . , 

Mr. MiLLETT. In answer to that, I will say that I believe m the 
theory of protection. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. I agree with you. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Can you give us in round numbers the relative 
per cent of the fish industry on the Atlantic Coast, in the Lake 
district, and on the Pacific coast ? • j • i, 

Mr. MiLLETT. I can not, because I did not come provided with 
those figures; but that can be very easily secured. 

Mr. Gardner. Will the committee allow me to ask a leading ques- 
tion such as has just been asked? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Millett, in your opinion, could the Gloucester 
fishing industry survive if the treaty was passed ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. Do you mean survive as it is at present ? 

Mr. Gardner. I mean survive as a profitable occupation for 
fishermen? Could these gentlemen, these master mariners, and so 
on, here, get a livelihood at the port of Gloucester ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. Not at the port of Gloucester, in the present mag- 
nitude of the business, in my opinion. I believe they would have to 
go elsewhere to do the business, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Harrison. Is the business on its last legs at the port of 
Gloucester ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. We do not think so. From the number of men 
employed there, and the increase in savings-bank deposits, and so on, 
it does not look that way. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You think that it will be on its last legs if we put 
this into law? 

Mr. MiLLETT. Yes, sir; that is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Randell. How do you think the enactment of the treatj' into 
law would affect the question of providing food for the poorer people 
in that part of the country ? Would it be beneficial or hurtful in that 
case? 

Mr. MiLLETT. I suppose I could explain it, but it might take me 
longer than you would want to listen. 

Mr. Eandell. I want to know how it would affect the poorer 
people. 

Mr. MiLLETT. Salt-fish duty is only three quarters of a cent a pound. 
The average family in the United States probably does not use over 
a pound or a pound and a half of salt fish a week. 

Mr. Randell. You think the consumer of fish, then, is not inter- 
ested in the treaty? 

Mr. MiLLETT. I do not think so, so far as that part is concerned. 
Other parts I do not feel competent to speak about. 

Mr. Hill. Have you statistics showing the prices of fish at the port 
of Gloucester for a number of years back ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. Every bit of fish, the product of the American 
fisheries, is reported to the bureau once a week. They report the 
number of pounds each week and the value of each Idnd of fish. 
Then they make out monthly and also yeaily statements. 

Mr. Hill. Is that available ? 
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Mr. MiLLBTT. Yes, sir; the bureau has an abundant fund of infor- 
mation. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Is the Gloucester fleet as large to-day as it was 
10 years ago ? 

Mr. MiLLETT. I should say it has decreased a little in numbers, 
perhaps. I do not think it has decreased in tonnage. If it has 
decreased in tonnage, it would be a very sUght decrease ; but there are 
fewer vessels than there were 10 years ago, in my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. I will now call Capt. Peoples. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. GEOKGE H. PEOPLES. 

Mr. Gardner. Gentlemen, this is Capt. George H. Peoples, presi- 
dent of the Gloucester Master Mariners' Association. What kind of 
fishing are yoiT engaged in, Capt. Peoples ? 

Capt. Peoples. I am engaged in mackerel and swordfishing in 
summer and in herring fishing in winter. 

Mr. Gardner. Do you own your own vessel? 

Capt. Peoples. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Does it represent the savings of a few years or the 
savings of a lifetime ? 

Capt. Peoples. The savings of 26 years. 

Mr. Gardner. Does your crew sail on shares ? 

Capt. Peoples. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. How many have you got in your crew ? 

Capt. Peoples. Ten. 

Mr. Gardner. How many of them are American citizens ? 

Capt. Peoples. Eight. 

Mr. Gardner. How many children have they? 

Capt. Peoples. That is a question that I am not just prepared to 
answer [laughter], but, judging from the families of fishermen i^ gen- 
eral, I should sa}' that they represent at least three or four each. 

Mr. Gardner. What will you do with your vessel if this treaty goes 
through ? 

Capt. Peoples. Well, there is only one thing, to my mind, and that 
would be to dispose of her. 

Mr. Gardner. Where would you dispose of her ? 

Capt. Peoples. That is a question that I can not answer. I might 
sell her in the provinces or I might sell her somewhere else. 

Mr. Gardner. What will you do yourself? 

Capt. Peoples. I myself would go to Nova Scotia. In fact, I have 
had an offer already from parties in Nova Scotia to sail a vessel from 
one of their ports. 

Mr. Gardner. What will your crew do ? 

Capt. Peoples. They will have to do the same, as far as I can 
understand. I do not see anything else for them to do. 

Mr. Gardner. How many of them are married ? 

Capt. Peoples. Six. 

Mr. Gardner. Six out of ten ? 

Capt. Peoples. Six out of ten are married. 

Mr. Gardner. They would have to take their families away from 
Gloucester, would they not ? 

Capt. Peoples. Undoubtedly. There is not anything else for 
them. 
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Mr. Gardner. You are one of the men who pay wages. Let me 
state for the benefit of the committee that Mr. Hill is perfectly right. 
That is a question that has been thrashed out before The Hague in- 
bunal — the question of the manner of conducting the herring fisheries. 
We send a sailing crew from Gloucester. That sailing crew gets on 
the fishing grounds on the coast of Newfoundland. We have a right 
to fish in Newfoundland's back yard under the treaty of 1818. There 
they hire natives to set the nets under their superintendence in catch- 
ing the fish. Formerly, it is true, under the guise of having fish 
caught for them, they used to buy the fish, in order to meet a theo- 
retical state of affairs by which Newfoundland compelled the fish to 
be sold. 

Mr. Hill. You are perfectly familiar with this matter. I am seek- 
ing for information. I read in a paper yesterday, corning down on the 
car, that the board of appraisers had made this decision, that as to 
British vessels with Britisn crews catching fish in British waters the 
fish, under this recent decision of last week, were admitted free to the 
United States if they were working with American capital. 

Mr. Gardner. That is not so. The new customs regulations, which 
were published about 10 days ago, in accordance with the decision of 
The Hague Tribunal, provides that an American vessel may go with a 
sailing crew — obviously you could not take a huge fishing crew and 
keep them idle — to Newfoundland. They go with a sailiiig crew. 
There they hire a crew to set the nets and cure the fish on scaffolding. 
These new Treasury decisions say that those men who are hired must 
perform every operation in the presence of the American vessel and 
under the supervision of her master or crew. The crew need not nec- 
essarily take the process of curing under their supervision, because 
the vessel might meanwhile have moved off to another fishing station, 
somewhere else. In fact, the State Department and the Treasury 
Department and the United States Fish Commission have a man on 
the spot now down there, Mr. Alexander, to see that, under the guise 
of curing fish, fish are not bought and slipped in onto the vessels. 

Mr. Hill. Why does not that decision practically break down the 
present duty on fish, so far as herring is concerned ? 

Mr. Gardner. On the contrary, this decision is more strenuous 
than the old Treasury regulations as to what constituted the product 
of American fisheries. This is a restriction instead of being an 
enlargement. It is brought about partly by The Hague Tribunal 
decision, and partly by the so-called Capt. Carter case, where the 
Board of General Appraisers decided in favor of Capt. Carter, whose 
vessel was not present at all. They decided in favor of Capt. Carter. 
That case has been appealed by the Government. I think the 
Government is right in appeahng the case, though my constituents 
would probably not agree with me. 

Captain, part of your crew, when you go after herring, are on 
wages, are they not ? 

Capt. Peoples. They are all on wages; all of them. 

Mr. Gardner. The men you hire are paid by the barrel, are they 
not? 

Capt. Peoples. The naen we hire down there are; but the crew 
that we sail the vessel with from Gloucester to the fishing grounds 
are all on wages. 
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Mr. Gardner. What can you say as to the wages and the pay as 
compared with the wages at the port of Lunenburg ? 

Capt. Peoples. The wages paid at Lunenburg two years ago were 
$22 a month for men before the mast, $35 for cooks and mates, and 
$60 to $65 for captains. Against that we have a wage out of Glou- 
cester of $30 to $35 for men before the mast, $60 to $70 for cooks 
and mates, and $100 to $125 for masters. Those are the wages out 
of Gloucester. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. In other words, the wages paid by you are about 
double the wages that are paid for the foreign fishermen ? 

Capt. Peoples. Practically double; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Does anybody desire to ask the witness any further 
questions ? 

Mr. Gaines. Of course those men get their pay and are found. 
"What is the relative cost of victualing ? 

Capt. Peoples. The bill of fare, of course, of the Nova Scotia fish- 
ing fleet engaged in the business would be practically the same as to 
the particular items; but in the cost of those particular items there 
would be a material difference, to my mind. I am not prepared to 
say just how much the diflFerence would be, but there is a material 
difference. 

Mr. DwiGHT. Do you know what it costs you a week to board your 
men? 

Capt. Peoples. To board our men it would cost about $2 or $2.50 
a week. 

Mr. DwiGHT. What does it cost the Newfoundland fishermen ? 

Capt. Peoples. I am not prepared to say that. 

Mr. Gardner. Can you teU what it costs to board men out of 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia ? 

Capt. Peoples. No, sir; I can not tell exactly. I am not prepared 
to make a statement on that, because I do not know. 

Mr. Hill. Can you fish anywhere now in Canadian waters ? 

Capt. Peoples. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Can you fish at all within the 3-mile limit ? 

Capt. Peoples. No, sir; not in Canadian waters. 

Mr. Gardner. You can fish at the Magdalen Islands ? 

Capt. Peoples. Of course; that is included in our rights under 
the treaty of 1818. 

Mr. Hill. Do you have permission from the Canadian Govern- 
ment now to fish ? 

Capt. Peoples. Not to fish. Only to buy bait, fishing supphes, 
and to ship crews. 

Mr. Hill. How much do you have to pay for that privilege 1 

Capt. Peoples. $1.50 per ton. 

Mr. Hill. You can sad down there and take your crew frbm the 
citizens of Canada, after you sail ? 

Capt. Peoples. Under the terms of the modus vivendi; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. You can not fish under that license within the 3-mile 
limit ? 

Capt. Peoples. We can only fish on the coast of the Magdalen 
Islands. 

Mr. Hill. You can not go into the large bays and harbors, etc, and 
fish? 
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Capt. Peoples. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Does the new license that is proposed to be given you 
change that in any respect ? 

Capt. Peoples. I can not see that it does. It does not give us a 
chance to fish inside of the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. Hill. Can you take your fish ashore now and ship them to the 
United States ? 

Capt. Peoples. We can by paying $1.50 a ton. 

Mr. Hill. Do they pay duty when they come in here ? 

Capt. Peoples. No, sir; they come in free of duty. 

Mr. Gardner. They have to be certified by the consul. 

Capt. Peoples. Yes; you have to have the consular certificate to 
that efi'ect. 

Mr. Hill. But you can now bring in free those caught by American 
ships ? 

Capt. Peoples. Yes; and transship them. 

Mr. Gardner. What have you to say about the law licensing 
auxiliary vessels ? 

Capt. Peoples. Of course they discriminate against our vessels in 
that respect. A vessel with auxiliary power is denied the privilege 
which they give to the sailing vessel. She is not allowed to purchase 
a license by paying .fl.50 a ton. 

Mr. Gardner. In other words, this reduction in the cost of the 
license, which would amount on a 100-ton vessel to about $149 a 
year, is valueless so far as the auxiliary fleet is concerned? 

Capt. Peoples. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. The license which the Canadian Government is in 
the habit of issuing to-day gives them a chance to buy ice and sup- 
plies and to ship crews, but not to fish anywhere except on the 
shores of the Magdalen Islands, where they have a right to fish. The 
new treaty does not alter that in any way, except that it saves a vessel 
of 100 tons about $149 a year. You were evidently a little bit misled. 
You asked about hiring crews down there. That is not the practice 
in Canadian waters. The practice is to liire the crew when they go 
to the herring fisheries in Newfoundland waters, because setting the 
nets to catch the herring takes a vast number of men. You hire as 
many as 50 now and then, do you not '( 

Capt. Peoples. Yes, sir; as many as 50; and sometimes more 
than 50. 

Mr. Gardner. These nets, you understand, are stretched across the 
mouths of the inlets in order to catch the herring as they approach 
the spawning beds. 

Capt. Peoples. Yes, sir. And we furnish fishing gear for those 
fishermen and pay them $1.25 a barrel and higher for their product. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. WILLIAM H. THOMAS. 

Mr. Gardner. Capt. William Thomas has one of the largest vessels 
in the fishing business. He is engaged in deep-sea fishing. You 
catch cod and haddock, do you not? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Do you own your own vessel ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gardner. Not entirely ? 

Capt. Thomas. Three-quarters. 

Mr. Gardner. How many years' savings does that vessel repre- 
sent to you ? 

Capt. Thomas. Thirty-seven years. 

Mr. Gardner. How many men have you in your crew ? 

Capt. Thomas. Twenty-three of them. 

Mr. Gardner. How many of them are American citizens ? 

Capt. Thomas. Somewheres around 21. 

Mr. Gardner. How many children have they ? 

Capt. Thomas. I believe we count somewhere around 52. 

Mr. Gardner. Fifty-two to the schooner ? 

Capt. Thomas. Fifty-two to the schooner; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Is your crew on shares ? 

Capt. Thomas. They are all on shares; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Wliat will you do with your vessel if this treaty 
goes through ? 

Capt. Thomas. Well, I suppose I will dispose of it. 

Mr. Gardner. If you can ? 

Capt. Thomas. If I can; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. You can not tell us anything about the wages, because 
you do not pay wages ? 

Capt. Thomas. I never was on a wage basis; no, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. But you do know something about the cost of 
feeding the men ? 

Capt. Thomas. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. And the cost of fittings and outfittings, sails, cord- 
age, paint, oil, supplies, and all that sort of thing '^ 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. How does it compare in Gloucester and in Lunen- 
burg? 

Capt. Thomas. In the first place, take our sails. We have to pay 
18 cents a yard to get a sail made in Gloucester. 

Mr. Gardner. That is the Gloucester Sail Makers' Union scale ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. In Nova Scotia, if I am not mistaken, it 
is 8 cents a yard. They can hire a carpenter in Nova Scotia for $1.75 ; 
and we have to pay from $2.50 to $2.75 and up to $3, in Gloucester. 
The cost of calking and painting is almost double. It is one-third 
more, anyhow. It is one-third larger in Gloucester than it would be 
in Nova Scotia; and everything else accordingly. The cost of our 
fishing supphes is higher. I judge that what costs us on a voyage 
$1,000 I could duplicate in Nova Scotia for about $800. Our fishing 
gear is higher — our hooks. We have to pay a duty of 40 cents on the 
fishhooks that we use. In Nova Scotia they cost 14 cents a gross. 

Mr. Gardner. What is the duty on hooks ? 

Capt. Thomas. I think it is in the neighborhood of 40 cents — or 
40 per cent. 

Mr. Gardner. You buy a great many imported hooks ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Gardner. Do you, in Gloucester, buy imported hooks ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir; we do. That is all we can get. Every- 
thing, I should judge, is one-third higher. 

77045—11 2 
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Mr. Gardner. So that j'ou can not carry on a profitable business 
if this treaty goes through? -tsr-ii, 

Capt. Thomas. It is my behef that it would be impossible, y ij 
the vessels we have we could not do it. I do not believe I could hold 
a .crew of men, anyhow. They would have to go to a foreign port 
somewhere — because we are all fishermen. That is all we are. We 
have no trade of any other kind. 

Mr. Gardner. That is all these crews are — fishermen, and nothmg 
but fishermen ? 

Capt. Thomas. Nothing but fishermen; no, sir. They mostly have 
their families in Gloucester. . 

Mr. McCall. What time do you start out on your cod fishmg ? 
What time of the year ? 

Capt. Thomas, vv^e follow it the year round, 12 months, sir. 

Mr. MoCall. You are not in the herring fishing business? 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir; I have never done it. 

Mr. Gardner. As a general thing, the boats engaged in herring 
fishing are faster boats than those that are engaged m cod fishing ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. And the same vessel is not really suitable for both ? 

Capt. Thomas. No; we have to liave auxiliary power for seining. 

Mr. Harrison. What is the size of your vessel? 

Capt. Thoifas. One hundred and forty tons gross, ninety-two tons 
net. 

Mr. Harrison. Is it an auxiliary vessel ? 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir; it is a sailing vessel. 

Mr. Harrison. You get a license from the Canadian Government, 
then ? 

Capt. Thomas. Well, we have to obtain a license once a year from 
the Canadian Government. 

Mr. Harrison. That is based on the tonnage of the vessel? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. It amounts to about $22.5 a year for your vessel? 

Capt. Thomas. We pay on the net tonnage. It is about S13S, if 
I am not mistaken, besides other dues that we have to pay. 

Mr. Harrison. If this agreement becomes a law in both countries, 
your vessel wiU only have to pay a nominal license of SI a year. 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Is there any guarantee, if the agreement does not 
become a law, that the present system of licensing by the Canadian 
Government will continue ? 

Capt. Thomas. That is guaranteed for this year. 

Mr. Gardner. I can answer that 

Mr. Harrison. Wait a minute. Let me ask one more question. 
The exchange of letters between the officials of the two governments 
who negotiated this arrangement provides for the continuance of 
issuing licenses to American vessels, does it not ? 

Capt. Thomas. I do not know. 

Mr. Harrison. It does, I will say as a fact. 

Mr. Gardner. I think, Mr. Harrison, that the Canadian Govern- 
ment did not consent to that. I think it is worded in this way: That 
the modus vivendi shall continue so long as they want it to, but we 
for our part do not pledge other things to continue any longer than 
they continue the modus vivendi. Substantially, the modus vivendi, 
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in other words, under the exchange of notes, is in no danger of being 
broken. That change of the note was drawn up before the treaty. 
That was in consequence of the action of The Hague Tribunal. 
Mr. Harrison. I will read the paragraph. It is very )n-ief : 

The Government of Canada agree that, until otherwise determined by them, the 
licenses hitherto issued to United States fishing vessels under the provisions of section 3 
of chapter 47 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, granting to such vessels certain privi- 
leges on the Atlantic coast of Canada shall continue to be issued and that the fee to 
be paid to the Government of Canada for such license by the owner or commander 
of any such United States vessel shall hereafter be $1 per annum. 

Mr. Gardner. That was the sentence we could not get out — "until 
otherwise determined." We could not get an absolute agreement, 
and therefore did not make an absolute agreement on our part. 

Mr. Harrison. But in good faith it is considered that that is one 
of the inducements for entering into this treaty ? 

Mr. Gardner. I do not understand so. That arose in an entirely 
different way. Mr. Millett can explain that better than I can. Mr. 
Millett was the expert at The Hague Tribunal, and was also one of 
the American commissioners for drawing up those notes for the two 
Governments. 

Mr. Millett, did you understand that there was any connection 
between the settlement of those regulations under this treaty of 1818, 
as provided by The Hague Tribun^ for a mixed commission, and the 
question of a treaty with Canada on the reciprocity matter ? 

Mr. Millett. Not at all. The question of the Canadian license 
comes up in connection with the question of regulations. I think 
Mr. Ellsworth 

Mr. Clark. Speak a little louder. We can not hear you. 

Mr. Millett. I say the matter of the Canadian license for fishing 
vessels had no connection, so far as I know, with anything in this 
present treaty. It was brought up the first part of January, when 
Hon. AUen B. Ellsworth was here from Canada seeking to straighten 
out the regulation with Canada, and to make a business agreement 
rather than to bring it before a board of experts. 

Mr. Gardner. Let me explain it from the beginning. The question 
of regulations was before The Hague Tribunal on this point. We 
have certain rights under the treaty of 181S, in regard to fishing, both 
in Canadian and Newfoundland waters. They undertook by passing 
certain local regulations to control the situation, as we claimed, to the 
advantage of their own people as against ours. We denied their 
right to regulate the fishing hy local regulation. The Hague Tribunal 
decided that they had the ri^ht to pas'^ those local regulations, but 
that there must be a permanent mixed commission to pass on the 
reasonableness of the regulations. In other words, that Canada and 
Newfoundland should not be the sole judges of the reasonableness of 
any regulation. In response to that tire permanent mixed commis- 
sion turned it over to a committee of experts to pass on the reason- 
ableness of the existing regulations; and what Mr. Harrison has been 
reading you is the report that was agreed upon by the representa- 
tives of the United States and the representatives of Canada as to the 
reasonableness of regulations passed in consequence of our treaty of 
1818. It has no connection whatever, Mr. Harrison, and I think you 
wiU find the State Department would bear me out in the view that 
it never was allied in mind, thought, or word with the question of 
this reciprocity treaty. It has been going on for years. 
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Mr. Harrison. Whatever may be this decision of the mixed com- 
mission, the gentleman from Massachusetts will agree with ™® .^'i*:^ 
this clause, appearing where it does at this time in these negotiations, 
although it does not bind tlie Canadian Government (bex^ause tnese 
officials can not do so until Parhament acts or fails to act), neverttie- 
less is a guaranty of good faith in the matter, that seems to secure 
for American fishermen the continuance of the license wliich now can 
only be obtained from year to year. . 

Mr. Gardner. AVe all know the modus vivendi. This same talk 
has been going on for a generation, about that modus vivendi. 

Mr. Clark. Is this fishing industry in New England a flourishing 
industry, or is it a vanishing one ? 

I\Ir. Gardner. I think it has been just about holding its own for a 
good many years past, so far as fishing is concerned. Unquestion- 
ably, so far as packing is concerned, I think I am safe in saying it has 
developed. 

The Chairman. Turn around, please, so I can hear you. 

Mt. Gardner. I turned around to get the assent of my witnesses 
to the fact that the pacldng industry has developed. 

Mr. Clark. In the last 100 years the population of the United 
States has multiplied about IS times, and there have been that many 
more people to eat fish. If this is a flourishing industry, why has not 
the size of the industry kept up with the population? 

Mt. Gardner. I do not think it is a flourishing industry, Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. What is that? 

Mr. Gardner. I say, I do not think it is a flourishing industry. 

Mr. Clark. It is not a flourishing industry, no matter what you 
do with it ? 

Mr. Gardner. Oh, you can ask these gentlemen. Ask Capt. 
Thomas's crew and they will tell you there is some difference. Be- 
cause the industry is not flourishing is no reason why you should 
root it out. 

Mr. Clark. I am not trying to root it out. 

Mr. Gardner. Well, it would seem so. 

Mr. Clark. Well, j'ou are wrong. I would like to ask Capt. Thomas 
a question or two. Captain, are the fish as plentiful as they used to 
be ? How old a man are you ? 

Capt. Thomas. I am 53 years old. 

Mr. Clark. How long have you been in the fishing business ? 

Capt. Thomas. About 37 years. 

Mr. Clark. Are the fish as plentiful now as they were when vou 
first began that business ? 

Capt. Thomas. At times; yes, sir. 'i'ear before last — a year a^o — 
the fish were more plentiful than I have ever seen them. Last vear 
they went off. 

Mr. Clark. Are your crew in partnership with you or do you pay 
them salaries ? 

Capt. Thomas. We aU take sliares. The vessel takes a part and 
the crew takes part, the same as I do. 

Mr. Clark. You have been at this business over since vou have 
been a grown man ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Of course, I do not know mucli about the business and 
am inquiring for information. Would these men that constitute 
your crew be classed as skilled laborers or as common laborers ? 
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Capt. Thomas. They are nothinp: but fishermen, the same as you 
would call them sailors. That w all. 

Mr. Clark. They are nothing but fishermen ? 

Capt. Thoma.s. Xo, sir. 

Mr. Clakk. Do you mean that they could not do anything else ? 

Capt. Thomas. Well, I do not mean that they are blockheads 
entirely, but that is their branch of business. 

Mr. Clark. If they were what are called ordinary common labor- 
ers, they could do almost anything. 

Capt. Thomas. AVell, they might take a pick and shovel, I suppose. 

Mr. Clark. It is only skilled laborers who are confined to one 
branch of industry. 

Capt. Thomas. Well, I .suppose so. 

Mr. Clark. You would not go out of business if this thing were 
passed, would you '. 

Capt. Thomas. I do not know that I am capable of anything else. 

Mr. Clark. But you would go on and make money just as you do 
now, would you not ( 

Capt. Thomas. I do not know where I would go, unless I went to a 
foreign port. I would not expect to make any money at home. 

Ml . Clark. Would your ship be good for anything else i 

Capt. Tho5las. For fishing ? It would depend on what part of the 
world she would go to. I do not believe they would want her in the 
Provinces. A different type of vessel entirely is used there. 

Mr. FoRDXEY. Have you more than one vessel ? 

Capt. Thomas. I own a small part in another one — one-eighth. 

^Ir. FoRDXEY. Wlrat I mean by the question is this, Captain. 
Mention has been made of the fact that the business is a flourishing 
industry. You have been 27 years in the business, and you own 
but one vessel. You have not made a great deal of profit; or else 
you have been a spendthrift. 

Capt. Thomas. Xo; I have brought up a large family. 

ilr. Gardxer. He has been in the business 37 years? 

Mr. Clabk. How much is your interest in this vessel worth? 

Capt. Thomas. She cost us S14,000. 

Mr. Clark. And you own three-quarters of it '. 

Capt. TnoM.is. Yes, sir. 

!Mr. Clark. How much of this other boat do you own ? 

Capt. Thomas. I own one-eighth. 

Mr. Clark. How much is that whole boat worth? 

Capt. Thomas. X'ow, sir? 

!Mr. Clark. Xo; how much was it worth new? 

Capt. Thomas. It was worth 813,000. 

ilr. Clark. About §6,000 ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

!Mr. Clark. Do you own the house where you live? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. How much is it worth ? 

Capt. Thomas. It depends on how tilings are going to turn. 
If it is this way, I suppose it is worth 87,000. If it goes the other 
way, it would not be worth anything. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clark. Do you own any other real estate ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes. 

]\Ir. Clark. How much ? 
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Capt. Thomas. Another house, $3,000. 

Mr. Clark. How much are they worth ? 

Capt. Thomas. I can tell you what they cost me. I can not put 
a value on them now. 

Mr. Clakk. How much did they cost you ? 

Capt. Thomas. They cost me $10,000. 

Mr. Clark. Apiece '': 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir; for both. 

Mr. Clark. Do you own any land, unimproved I 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir; just the httle yard in front of each one. 

Mr. Clark. Have you any bank stocks % 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. How much are you worth altogether ? 

Capt. Thomas. At present ': 

Mr. Clark. Yes. $50,000 ? 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir; far from it. About $18,000 would coverit. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. How long did it take you to accumulate that % 

Capt. Thomas. Thirty-seven years. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Any ordinary Congressman could do better than 
that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hill. You are engaged in the deep-sea fishing, on the banks ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Cod fishing ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir; cod fishing and halibut and haddock. 

Mr. Hill. Would you say there is less money in the cod fisheries 
than there is, as a general rule, year after year, in inshore fishing? 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir; it is hard for me to decide. It changes 
about. Some years the inshore fishing will offset the offshore fishing. 

Mr. Hill. I do not want to be inquisitive, but are yow an American 
citizen born in the United States % 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Where were you born ? 

Capt. Thomas. I was born in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Hill. Were you engaged in the fishing business in Nova 
Scotia before you came to the United States ? 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. What I wanted to get was a comparative statement 
as to the two classes of industry — the deep-sea fishing and the 
inshore fishing. Which of the two is generally considered to be the 
more profitable ? 

Capt. Thomas. Well, it changes. Some years the inshore fishing 
will beat the offshore fishing, and then it goes back the other way. 

Mr. Hill. You have been engaged all the time in deep-sea fishing? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. You do some inshore fishing, do you not % 

Capt. Thomas. We do some haddock fishing; yes, sir. In the 
summer time we run to Gloucester with our fish and in the winter 
time we run to Boston to market the fish. 

Mr. Hill. I suppose there is no standard price for fish; it varies 
from year to year f 

Capt. Thomas. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. What affects the price? AVhat makes the variation? 

Capt. Thomas. It depends upon the quantity, the same as other 
things. 
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Mr. Hill. According to the supply and demand ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. What are the general variations from year to year in 
the price ? 

Capt. Thomas. About 50 cents is as much as we generally have. 

Mr. Hill. Fifty cents a hundred pounds ? 

Capt. Thomas. On salt fish; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. What is the price this year ? 

Capt. Thomas. This year it is $5.50, I think. 

Mr. Hill. $5.50 a hundred pounds? 

Capt. Thomas. $5.50 a hundredweight; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. What was it last year ? 

Capt. Thomas. It was somewhers around $3.75, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Mr. Hill. $1.75 difference between this year and last? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. What is the highest you have ever known it to be ? 

Capt. Thomas. This year. 

Mr. Hn.L. $5.50 ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. That is the highest you have ever known it to be since 
you have been fishing ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. What is the lowest you have ever known it to be ? 

Capt. Thomas. $1.50. 

Mr. Hill. When was that ? 

Capt. Thomas. If I am not mistaken it was at the time of the 
treaty with Canada. 

Mr. Hill. During the reciprocity treaty with Canada ? 

Capt. Thomas. I am not positive; but I think so. 

Mr. Hill. It was then $1.50, and it is now $5.50 ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Was that effected, in your judgment, by the supply and 
demand, or was it effected by the reciprocity treaty ? 

Capt. Thomas. I should judge that it was effected by the quan- 
tity — the overproduction. 

Mr. Harrison. You are a native of the Province of Nova Scotia? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. How does the price of fish in the Nova Scotia mar- 
kets compare with the price of fish in the Boston markets ? ^ 

Capt. Thomas. I do not know that I could give you very much of 
an idea about that. In Nova Scotia they have different ways of 
weighing the fish. They weigh it by the quintal, 112 pounds, dry, 
as they call it. I am told that this fall they got as high as $6.25 for 
112 pounds. 

Mr. Harrison. How does that compare with the price of fish in 
the Boston market ? 

Capt. Thomas. We almost doubled that this year. 

Mr. Harrison. It is almost twice as expensive here ? ' ' 

Capt. Thomas. Yes; we get $5.50 for a hundredweight at the port 
of Boston. 

Mr. Gardner. I want to get that evidence correctly, because it is 
misstated in its present form. You do not mean that a dry quintal in 
the Boston market sells for $5.50 ? i 
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Capt. Thomas. $5.50 a hundredweight, sir, green. 

Mr. Gardner. What does a dry quintal sell for in Nova bcotia f 

Capt. Thomas. Somewhere around $6— $6.25. I am not positive. 
That is 112 pounds, dry. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You have stated that the lowest price that you 
could remember was caused by overproduction ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Was that overproduction not caused or partly 
caused by importations from Nova Scotia ? 

Capt. Thomas. I could not say positively. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You say it was during the time of the treaty with 
Canada? 

Capt. Thomas. I am not positive. It was in that neighborhood. 
But I know the lowest we got was $1.50. 

Mr. McCall. Do you remember the year? Can you give the year 
of that price ? 

Capt. Thomas. I think it was somewhere around 1882— somewhere 
in that neighborhood. I am not positive of that, either. 

Mr. Gardner. I can put on witnesses later who can tell you thdse 
things positively — some of the older men. 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. I have not got those things down very 
weU. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. In what shape are those fish when they are sold 
in the Boston market ? 

Capt. Thomas. They are what we call market fish. They have 
to be first class, on ice. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Are they packed ? 

Capt. Thomas. They are on ice. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. They are not salted ? 

Capt. Thomas. They are not salted for the Boston market; no, sir. 

Mr. Longworth. Is that the condition of all the codfish in the 
Boston market? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth. They are sold packed in ice ? 

Capt. Thomas. They are sold packed in ice; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Is that right? 

Capt. Thomas. That is called "Boston market." 

Mr. Gardner. Of course on the T wharf, they are fresh fish; but 
there is a good deal of salt fish in Boston. 

Capt. Thomas. I thought he was asking about my fish. 

Mr. Gardner. I think he was asking about the business. 

Capt. Thomas. Some of the fish are brought to Boston in salt. 

Mr. Harrison. What is the price in Boston ? 

Capt. Thomas. It goes up and down. It varies. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you loiow what it is now ? 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. It was 5^ cents a pound on Saturday, and 7^ 
cents a pound on Tuesday of this weelv. How do those prices com- 
pare with the prices that are paid back in the provincial markets ? 

Capt. Thomas. I can not say. 

Mr. Harrison. You have been in and out of the provinces all 
your life ? 

Capt. Thomas. But I can not say what the prices are in the fish 
markets. 
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Mr. LoNGWOBTH. Do all of j^our fish go to the fresh fish markets ? 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir; not all. In the summer season we take 
a salt trip. We have a fresh trip and a salt trip. We have different 
voyages. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. "WTiere do you salt the fish? 

Capt. Thomas. We salt in one part of the vessel and ice in another. 
That is the reason we have to have such large vessels. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. But in the main, your business is the fresh, 
iced business ? 

Capt. Thomas. I have been carrying on the fresh and salt fish 
business almost all my life. 

Mr. Harbison. Is there any agreement between the fishermen 
of Gloucester to regulate the distribution of fish along the Atlantic 
seaboard or to regulate the prices at which they shall be sold ? 

Capt. Thomas. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. Gabdneb. That would be a pretty hard agreement to make. 

The Chairman. A man comes in with a cargo of fish and sells it 
to the packer for the best price he can get ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. And the packer attends to the rest — including 
the price. 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beoussard. You said that you operated the vessel on shares. 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bboussabd. Explain what you mean by that. What pro- 
portion of it goes to the crew? 

Capt. Thomas. That is arranged in different ways. Sometimes 
it goes on halves. The vessel takes one-half and the crew one-half. 
Sometimes it goes on fifths. The vessel takes one-fifth and the crew 
takes four-fifths. I get one-quarter. I take one-quarter and the 
crew takes three-quarters and pays all expenses. 

Mr. Bboussabd. The crew pays the expenses? 

Capt. Thomas. The crew pays all expenses, and the vessel takes 
one-quarter. We have to pay the Nova Scotian license and all 
those things. 

Mr. Bboussabd. Does the crew contribute to the license, too? 

Capt. Thomas. They pay three-quarters of the license. 

Mr. Bboussabd. So that any law that would affect your business 
as a boat owner would affect the entire crew ? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bboussabd. Under the system under which you operate? 

Capt. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gabiwv'ER. I have here the agreement on quarters, which I 
will submit to the commmitte. I will leave this printed agreement 
on quarters with the committee, to show how the thing is done 
according to proportion. The lay ' has not been changed for a great 
many years ? 

[Fishing Shipping Paper. 1 

United States op America. 

district of gloucester. 

It is agreed between , agent or owner of the schooner , quali- 
fied by law for carrying on the bank and other fisheries of the United States, and 
, master or skipper of the said schooner, and the fishermen whose 

1 The lay indicates the proportional share of the profits of the voyage. 
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names are to this agreement subscribed, that the said will at own 

expense equip the said schooner with all the necessary tackle ana apparei 

for a fishing voyage or voyages, the provisionn, salt, and craft shall be proviaea ana 
•■- ■* •'e,.,, .f., jjjagter or skipper, with the 



paid for by 



and that said 



and 



said flsh«irmen, will pursue the cod or other fisheries, in the schooner • 
will use their best endeavors for the success of the voyage or voyages they may go 
until this agreement is terminated; and will be ready at all times, and will not leave 
the said schooner without permission of the master or owner thereof. And it is 
agreed that in consideration of the share hereinafter mentioned the seamen and 
fishermen shall do all the labor necessary to the fitting of said vessel for the voyage 
or voyages, and shall also at the expiration of said voyage and voyages clean up said 
vessel and stow away her sails, gear, and all lackJe and ajtparel, to the satisfaction of 
the owner or agent of said vessel. And the cook shall clean up all the dishes and 
cooking utensils and also the forecastle, to the satisfaction of the owner or agent of 
said vessel. And it is agreed that the entire product of said voyage or voyages shall 
be delivered to the owner or agent of said vessel. And that said owner «r agent 
shall sell or dispose of the same, and immediately account to the master, cook, and 

crew as follows, viz: The price of said product shall be the price , and the 

owner or agent shall adjust, divide, and distribute the proieeds of said voys^e or 
voyages as follows, viz: To the owner or owners of said vessel one half, to the master, 
cook, and crew the other half in proportion to the quantity or number of fish caught 
by each, respectively, unless otherwise agreed to as below. 

And it is agreed that one-half of the following charges shall be deducted from the 
master, cook, and crew's shares in proportion to the quantity or number of fish 
caught by each, respectively, viz: The entire expense of shipping fish home or to a 
market, commission for selling, barrels and packages, and packing mackerel. 

And there shall also be deducted from each share an equal portion of one-half of 
the entire expense incurred for bait, ice nippers, towing, chronometer hire, license 
fees paid for commercial privileges in foreign ports and all other foreign port chaises, 
and all commissions and exchange on drafte drawn to pay said charges. 

And also an equal portion of the whole of the following charges, viz: Sawing wood, 
medicine, water, hoisting, scraping and slushing mast, tarring rigging, scrubbing 
vessel and preparing her for painting, tarring, mending and hanging seines, hire of 
patent purser, teaming or lightering salt and barrels, and also all condensed milk, 
canned goods, preserves, and similar luxuries not included in the regular outfit. 

And it is also agreed that there shall be deducted from the shares of the master 
and each of the crew an equal portion of the whole of the cook's wages or extra com- 
pensation for cooking, but in no case shall the owner or owners of said vessel be liable 
to pay such wages or compensation to the cook unless the same shall have been 
deducted from the shares of the master and crew. 

And it is also agreed that an equal portion of all money paid for labor for fitting 
said vessel for the voyage or voyages, watching and cleaning up said vessel at the 
expiration of said voyage or voyages, shall be deducted from each of the shares of 
each of the crew. 

And it is also agreed that if, for any cause, the fish are neither counted nor kept 
separate the master and each of the crew are to share and share alike. And if the 
fish are caught in dories or with trawls or seines the master is to receive an average 
share unless otherwise specified and agreed to. 

And it is further agreed between the parties that the master or skipper, together 
with the fishermen, are entitled to all the benefits and privileges and subject to all 
the duties and penalties provided by the laws of the United States. Said fishermen 
expressly agree and promise and oblige themselves to do their dut\- on board said 
vessel, and to obey all lawful commands of said master or the officers of said vessel 
whoever they may be, and at all times and places, until this a.'reement is fully per- 
formed. 




Witness to their sign- 
ing. 



Time lor which they 
engage. 



Countersigned. 



Agent or Oimer. 
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[Fishing Shipping Paper.] 
United States or Ameeica. 



DISTRICT OF GLOUCESTER. 



This agreement, made this day of 

-, the owners of the Ashing schooner - 



190—, by and between 
-, now lying in the harbor of - 



of the first part, and the persons whose names are below subscribed intending to go 

as fishermen on said schooner under the command of , as master of 

the second part, witnesseth as follows: ' ' 

1. The said parties of the first part hereby charter and let to the said parties of 
the second part, in consideration of the agreements herein made by them, the whole 
of said vessel, with the sails, rigging, and appurtenances, to be used by them under 

their sole control for and during , unless this agreement is sooner terminated, 

as below provided, in the prosecution of the fishing business. 

2. The said parties of the second part hereby agree in consideration of the agree- 
ments herein made by the parties of the first part to provide and furnish all necessary 
fishing gear, including dories and all outfits and provisions for the prosecution of 
said fishing enterprise, including salt, ice, bait, etc., at their own expense— to use 
their best efforts during all the time this agreement remains in force for the success 
of said fishing enterprise— and to pay said parties of the first part, as compensation 

for the use of said vessel, of the gross proceeds of the fish which may be 

caught on said schooner or in the prosecution of said fishing enterprise during said 
time, all expenses of towing, wharfage, and weighing being first deducted from said 
gross proceeds. 

^. It is expressly agreed that neither the parties of the first part nor said vessel 
shall be liable for any debts or Mabilities incurred by said parties of the second part 
for fishing gear, outfits, provisions, or other expenses in the prosecution of said fish- 
ing enterprise, but for all such debts and liabilties said parties of the second part 
shall be solely responsible. 

4. It is also agreed that each fishing trip made during the continuance of this 
agreement shall be settled up and payment made to said parties of the first part of all 
sums due to them under this agreement, to the close of said trip, before the vessel 
leaves port for another trip. 

5. It is also agreed that the parties of the first part may at any time cancel and 
terminate this charter party by taking possession of said vessel, and that they may 
take possession for that purpose wherever said vessel may be found. 

, 6. For the due performance of all their agreements herein expressed the parties 
of the second part agree to be jointly and severally liable to the parties of the first 
part. 

7. It is also agreed that all fish taken during the continuance of this agreement 

shall be delivered to and sold by as agent of both parties thereto, and 

that the accounts of each trip shall be settled and adjusted by him as such agent. 

8. In case the said vessel shall be employed by the parties of the second part in 
towing or assisting vessels in distress, it is agreed that for such use the parties of the 
first part shall be paid one-half of all the salvage compensation received or collected 
by said parties of the second part. 

, Agent for Owners. 



Time of entry. 



Men's names. 



Quality. 



Witness to their sign- 
ing. 



Time for "which they 
engage. 



Countersigned. 



Agent, or oiimer. 



Capt. Thomas. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Gardner. I will leave this with the committee, 
interesting. It will show you how it is done. 



It is very 
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The Chairman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Gardner. I think I will call now a working fisherman, a hsh 
skinner, and then I will call the president of the board of trade, and 
he will be perhaps the most expert witness. 

STATEMENT OF MR. FREEMAN BROWN. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Brown, you used to be the president of the 
Fish Skinners' Union when the union was in existence ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. And you were the former president of the Glou- 
cester Central Labor Union? 

Mr. Brown. I was at that time; yes, sir. I was president of the 
Central Labor Union at that time. 

Mr. Gardner. You were the champion fish skinner of Massachu- 
setts, also, on test, were you not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Fish skinners are the men who prepare the fish for 
packing, for manufacture, and so on. Will you tell the attitude 
toward this treaty of the men who skin the fish after they come 
ashore and prepare them for the market ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, gentlemen, I have not the true sentiments of 
the people as a body; but I can speak for myself, and can tell you 
what I think it would mean to every man who works in the shop if 
this treaty were to take effect. I know that if the shop people had 
been consulted on this question they would certainly have taken 
action; but there is no organized bod.y in Gloucester to-day of fish 
skinners. The union has gone out of existence. I came down here 
to represent the fishermen, and also the wage earners in the shop, 
where I have earned my livelihood for nearly 35 years. 

Mr. Gardner. You are both a fisherman and a skinner; but your 
profession is that of a fisherman, is it not ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; I am both. 

Mr. Gardner. Wliat can you tell about the wages and hours in 
fish-skinning establishments in Nova Scotia as compared to the 
wages and hours in fish-skinning establishments in Gloucester? 

Mr. Brown. In Gloucester we have wages on a scale. Every 
man receives the same amount. In Nova Scotia one man worldng 
at a bench may be receiving 20 cents for a box of fish, and another 
fellow alongside of him may receive 15 cents. In Gloucester every 
man working at the bench receives very fine wages. The work is 
done on a piecework basis. The smarter a man is the more money 
he makes. In Nova Scotia, along Cape Shore places where I have 
been, the wage earner there receives anything. One will be working 
by the week, and anothei- one will be working by the hour, and probably 
another will be working by the piece. Of course they do not have 
any faculties such as we have in Gloucester for that business. 

Mr. Gardner. How much in wages would the average smart man 
knock out in a week's time up in Nova Scotia, along Caj)e Shore ? 

Mr. Brown. I have been in shops where men were working, at 
Cape Shore, and I have told tlieni the amount of fish that I have 
taken the skins off of in one day, and they have said: "If you had 
been here you would have made a fortune" — and they are receiving 
about half as much for a box as I was receiving in Gloucester. 
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Mr. Gardner. That is, you got twice as much for skinning a box 
of fish as they did ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. How about the hours of labor down there 1 

Mr. Brown. There are practically no hours of labor. They work 
any old time. 

Mr. Gardner. "V\Tiereas in Gloucester the hours of labor are what ? 

Mr. Brown. In Gloucester nine hours constitutes a day. 

Mr. Gardner. You have no personal knowledge on the question 
of women fish cleaners in the provinces, have you ? 

Mr. Brown. Xo, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Gardner. Does the committee wish to ask Mr. Brown any 
questions ? 

Mr. Hill. Do none of the men work by the day in Gloucester ? Is 
it all piecework ? 

Mr. Brown. A few work by the day. 

Mr. Hill. There can really be no actual comparison of the differ- 
ence in wages, can there, between piecework and day's work ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; there is. The smart pieceworker certainly 
makes more than a man who is hired by the day or week; but the 
average man probably would compare equally with the day worker, 

Mr. Hill. How long have you been working on piecework? 

Mr. Brown. I have been working on piecework 

Mr. Hill. I do not mean you, personally; but how long have skin- 
ners been working on piecework? 

Mr. Brown. Always. 

Mr. Hill. Always ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Randell. You say you were the head of the labor union that 
was there ? 

Mr. Brown. I was. 

Mr. Randell. How did it come to break up ? 

Mr. Brown. We secured satisfactory conditions and prices. 

Mr. Randell. You dissolved the union because you had won 
everything you wanted ? Was not the union practically broken up by 
the parties engaged in the manufacturing business there ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; it was not practically broken up by that. 
The union went out on a strike, but it gained all it wanted. 

Mr. Randell. The strike broke the union? 

Mr. Brown. Well, practically so. I could not say just that, 
either. 

Mr. Gardner. Was not this the way it came about: The union 
went out on strike, making certain demands, and part of the settle- 
ment of that strike was the granting of the demands and the disso- 
lution of the union. Was not that it ? 

Mr. Brown. It was something similar to that. The union did not 
go out of existence until a year after the strike was over. It prac- 
tically dwindled away. 

Mr. Randell. It languished for a year, and then died ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. The men did not pay their dues after they got what 
they were after. I think that was it. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; that was it. 

Mr. Randell. You were a good deal like the man who went out 
after a lion, and the lion died. 
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Mr. Beown. No, sir; we received 15 per cent increase in wages and 
sliortor hours. 

Mr. RANDEI.L. And the laboring men have never had the courage 
to organize the union since. How long ago was that ? 

Mr. Brown. That was six years ago. . , • -r 

Mr. Gardner. That is not a proper statement of the situation, i 
take it. The laboring men have all the courage in the world, but 
when thev found they could make a satisfactory arrangement they 
did not care to go ahead paying dues to the union; but they would 
form the union to-morrow ii there was any attempt to lower wages. 
Is not that the fact ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you work for the "trust" up there? 

Mr. Brown. I have been working for the Gorton-Pew Co. 

The Chairman. I would suggest that we now take a recess until 
2 o'clock this afternoon. Without objection, a recess will be taken 
until 2 o'clock. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m.) 



AFTER RECESS. 

(At the expiration of the recess the committee resumed its session.) 
The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Gardner, whenever you 

are ready. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Chairman, j^our committee has received this 

telegram : 

A very strong feeling in favor of the reciprocal agreement with Canada exists among 
citizens of Gloucester. Neither the board of trade, as an organization, nor the citi- 
zens generally have authorized apy committee to protest against it. From careful 
inquiry I am convinced the board of trade would favor it. 

Charles F. Wonson. 

Mr. Wonson is president of a fish company. 

As that will go into the record, I want to read this telegram, and 
have it in the record side by side with the other. It is from the vice 
president of the Gloucester Board of Trade, the president being pres- 
ent here to-day; 

Gloucester, February 1. 

Of the 174 resident members of the board oi trade, 140 have declared themselves 
as against the proposed trade arrangement. Only 3 are for it; 6 noncommittal. Not 
time to see the remaining 24 members. 

Fred. A. E.^rce, T'kt President. 

I have another telegram, from the chairman 

The Chairman. I suppose you are reading those to show that the 
people of Gloucester are not an exception to the people of the United 
States, in that there is always a difference of opinion ? 

Mr. Gardner. I am showing that there is always a small minority 
trying to hold itself out as representing public opinion. 

Before I go on with the hearing I should like to introduce Mayor 
Patch, of Gloucester. 

The Chairman. After all, Mr. Gardner, the facts in the case are 
the best criterion. 

Mr. Gardner. Certainly. 
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I wish to simply have Mayor Patch, representing the city of Glouces- 
ter and its citizens, march up to your desk and present you with 
the petition signed by himself and every member of the municipal 
councU. I shall not ask him to give any evidence. 

Mr. Isaac Patch. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have not the 
petition here, but I understand a copy of it was sent to you. 

Mr. McCall. We have copies of it, and will regard it as having been 
introduced by Mayor Patch. 

Mr. Gardnek. Now I want to call on Mr. Orlando Merchant, of the 
firm of Orlando Merchant & Co., who has nothing to do with the 
Gorton-Pew Co., but represents one of the outside concerns. All the 
outside concerns have agreed to have their case presented by the 
general manager of the Gorton-Pew Co., which concern Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Harrison characterized as the "fish trust." Meanwhile, I 
want to present one particular item of evidence from Mr. Orlando 
Merchant, and then I will go on with the other gentlemen. 

This is Mr. Orlando Merchant, of the firm of Orlando Merchant & Co. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ORIANDO MERCHANT. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Merchant, in 1907, as I understand it, your firm 
built two vessels, both called Clintonia. One was built in Lunen- 
berg. Nova Scotia, the other was built in Gloucester, Mass. Those 
two vessels, as I understand it, were built on precisely the same 
models, with precisely the same molds, the same spars and the same 
rig, and were identically sister ships in every respect, even to the 
extent of having the same name. 

I wish you would tell the committee what the Clintonia, of Lunen- 
berg. Nova Scotia, cost when ready for sea, and what the Clintonia, 
of Gloucester, Mass., cost when ready for sea? 

Mr. Merchant. The Clintonia, of Gloucester, Mass., cost ready for 
sea about $15,500. Of course I did not build the other Clintonia; she 
was built down there. She cost $9,400 ready for sea. 

Mr. Gardner. That is the only piece of evidence I wish to bring out 
from Mr. Merchant. Thank you, Mr. Merchant. 

Gentlemen, as I said to you, there are a number of gentlemen 
here who represent those firms who have no fishing vessels, but are 
simply packers. Of course they would like to have their green 
fish brought in free, provided the duty can be retained on their 
finished product. ^\ith one exception they are all against the treaty. 
That exception I shall not introduce as one of my witnesses, but I 
think you ought to hear him. 

Now, I am going to introduce to vou a representative of the wicked 
Fish Trust. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Gardner, if you will permit me, I want to correct 
you about one thing. Neither Mr. Harrison nor myself ever men- 
tioned the Fish Trust ; and so far as I am concerned I never heard 
of one until you said something or other about a Fish Trust. 

Mr. Gardner. It is always a well-known form of endeavoring to 
prejudice public opinion, to speak of the largest concern in any 
locahty as the Fish Trust, or some other form of trust. 

Mr. Clark. That may be. 

Mr. Gardner. Now I am going to introduce Mr. Carroll, who is 
general manager of the Gorton-Pew Co. and also president of the 
Gloucester Board of Trade. He is a man that you gentlemen can 
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riddle full of holes, because he is a wicked "trust magnate," on a 
salary of 555,000 a year. He will come before you and answer almost 
any questions that can be put, because he is thoroughly tamihar vnth 
the entire Gloucester business. In one thing he will difter from tne 
captains who have testified before you, hke Capt. Wilham H. Lhomas. 
He will testify, if you ask him, that fresh fish might come in tree 
without injuring his business. On the other hand, Capt. Wiiham H. 
Thomas would have testified, if I had asked him the question, tha^ to 
have fresh fish coming in free would be just as bad for him as salt fish. 

Mr. IjONGworth. Let me ask vou a question right there. 

Mr. Gardner. Do you wish me to recall Capt. WiUiam H. Thomas ? 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. No; all I want to ask you is this: Is it your con- 
tention that under this treaty the price of codfish packed in ice 
would be less on the Boston market than it is now 1 

Mr. Gardner. You mean to say, am I trying to ride both horses, 
and saying that it would be no cheaper to the consumer, and yet 
would put the fresh-fish men out of business ? 

Mr. Long WORTH. No; I am not asking about the consumer at aU. 
I am asking whether the price of codfish packed in ice on the Boston 
market would be less if this treaty were passed than it is now ? 

Mr. Gardner. The price of codfish varies so much from time to 
time that it will require averages, which have been prepared by Mr. 
Carroll, to answer that question. I will answer it now by reading 
you what the New England Fish Exchange says. That is an exchange 
at T Wharf in Boston, dealing, I think, exclusively in fresh fish. It 
says: 

At a meeting of the directors of the New England Exchange, held this day, on 
motion, duly seconded, it was voted: 

That the New England Fish Exchange will work with Gloucester in its effort to 
continue the present duty on fish. We, the undersigned fish dealers of Boston, pro- 
test against the free entry of fish into the United States, believing it will seriously 
affect, if not wholly destroy, the fishing industry of the New England States. 

That, coupled with the evidence which I forgot to bring out from 
the captains this morning, shows that the fresh-fish people are just 
as much involved in a desire to defeat this treaty as the salt-fish 
people. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Then, I want to ask why that is ? 

Mr. Gardner. Suppose we ask Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. 1 am asking for my own information. As I 
read this trade agreement, the dutj" in this country on fresh fish 
packed in ice is three-quarters of a cent a pound. 

Mr. Gardner. Exactly. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. And in Canada it is 1 cent a pound. 

]\[r. Gardner. Exactlj^. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Then why would putting it on the free list 
reduce the price ? 

Mr. Gardner. Because the profit is less than three-quarters of a 
cent a pound. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. But Canada has a liighor duty by a quarter of a 
cent. 

Mr. Gardner. But we do not ship any fish of the kind we are dis- 
cussing into Canada, and their 1-cent duty on fish is about as much 
protection to them as if we put a thousand cents duty on cotton in 
this country. In otlier words, we could not ship into Canada under 
any circumstances. 
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Mr. Randell. I^et me ask you a quest-inn, please, for my own 
information. You say tlie difference between these "two o;enilemen 
is that one would sav that as applied to fresh fish this would be all 
right? 

Mr. Gardner. So far as his business is concerned. 

Mr. Randell. The other would say differenth'. The difference is, 
as I understand it — and I want to be put straight if I am wi-on^' — 
that this gentleman is a fish packer, and the brmging in of fish 

Mr. Gardner. \o; I Ijcg your jjardon. His firm has a fleet of 
Tessels to catch fish, and also packing houses in which to pack them. 
Do you see ? 

Mr. Randell. One is interested in the packing and the other is 
not interested in the packing? 

Mr. Gardner. This man is interested in both. 

Mr. Randell. And the other? 

Mr. Gardner. The other man takes the fish into Boston for the 
fresh-fish market, as well as into Gloucester for the packing. The fresh- 
fish business is entirely, or piactically entirely, conducted in Boston. 

Mr. Randell. Is it not to the interest of the fish packer to get the 
fresh fish as cheaply as he can? 

Mr. Gardxer. K the fish packer can get his raw mateiial free and 
can have a duty on his finished product, undoubtedly it is to Ills 
interest, provided the taking off of the duty does not drive the fleet 
to some other port. But if you admit manufactured fish free, it is 
obvious (though Col. Wonson does n<it agree witli me) that 

Mr. Raxdell. Wliat I am getting at is this: ^Vould not this, as 
apphed tn fresh fish, make fresh fish cheaper to the consumer? 

Mr. Gardner. I realize that you are trying to make me ride both 
horses. 

Mr. Randell. No, indeed; I am simply inquiring of you in the 
interest of the man who eats; that is all. 

Mr. Gardner. You are inquiring in the interest of the retailer ? 

Mr. Randell. No; in the interest of the man who eats. 

Mr. Gardner. The retailer will reap that intermediate profit. 
Without question the retailer can make more money under this 
plan. I w-jll admit that. 

Mr. Ii'axdell. The consumer will get more fish, will he not, for 
his money ? 

Mr. Gardner. I do not believe the consumer will ever get the 
difference. 

Mr. Randell. It is not a question of v.'hether he gets the difference; 
the question is whether he gets more fish for the same money. 

'Sh. Gardner. Just wait a moment. We have some figures here 
on that point, although it is a little digression. 

Ml'. Randell. I do not want to argue with you about it. I 
simply ask you the question. 

Mr. Gardner. I have a telegram here from a man who has calcu- 
lated the consumer's interest, the secretary of the board of trade. 

Mr. McCall. Let us hear from Mr. Carroll, Mr. Gardner, and put 
that in afterwards. 
77045—11 3 
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Mr. GardxNer. This>iiroiily take a moment. I have to ask Mr. 
Carroll somn questions, and it will only take a second to find that. 

Hereitis:|;^- - f:^ £.- 

(IWe have fi-ure 1 that if the American public will roii.Mume 72,000,000 pounds of 
bonelcHS codfish n year, the reduction in the ropt of living by the wiping out of the 
du(,\', and lh( de.s:luctiou of the fishing industry, will be an average of 1 cent a year 

sa\iii,^ to I'ach inhaljilant. 

[STATEMENT OF MK. THOMAS J, CAEEOII. 

ilr. Gardner. Mr. Carroll, you are^general manager of the Gorton- 
Pew Co. ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. And you are president of the board of trade ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Carroll, you have known all about the fish 
business in Boston since your boyhood ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. And your father before you ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Was your father a fisherman ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Gardner. How did he meet his death ? 

Mr. Carroll. He was drowned on Ge.orges. 

Mr. Gardner. Fishing? 

Mr. Carroll. When I was a baby; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. How did your brother meet his death? 

Mr. Carroll. The same way. 

Mr. Gardner. He was drowned on Georges ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. At what point in your history does your knowledge 
of fishing begin ? At what age did you go to work ? 

Mr. Carroll. When I came out of school I was 11 years of age, 
and I went to work on a fish wharf in Gloucester. That was the 
time when my brother was drowned, and we had no one else to sup- 
port the family, and I had to come out and do what I could. 

Mr. Gardner. And you have been all this time in Gloucester ? 

Mr. Carroll. Ever since ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. You are one of the most successful men in Glouces- 
ter? 

Mr. Carroll. Well 

Mr. Gardner. You are held to be — one of the ablest men. What 
salary are you getting now? 

Mr. Carroll. Five thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Gardner. And that after an entire lifetime spent in the 
business. You are the man who is brought forward by the men 
who are your competitors, the independents, and the wicked "fish 
trust," to present this matter? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Carroll, I want you to tell this committee as 
to the profits in the fishing business. 

Mr. Carroll. May I say just one word myself ? 

Mr. Gardner. Yes. I should like to have Mr. Carroll make his 
own statement before I ask him any questions. 
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Mr. Carroll. I wnDted to correct a wrong impression. I wish to 
say to the committee that I stand squarely with Cant. William 
Thomas in everything he said, absolutely. What I told Mr. Gardner 
was this: That the introduction of fresh fish into this country would 
do me personally very little harm. But I do say that it will do the 
industry as a whole lots of harm; and for that reason I am against it, 
absolutely. 

Mr. LoxGwoRTH. Will you please explain that to me? I do not 
understand that ? 

Mr. Carroll. As best I can, ^Iv. Longworth. (Pardon me for 
calling you b}- name.) It means that the T wharf fresh-fish industry 
will be thrown open to the Canadian vessels, with their cheaper labor, 
cheaper cost of production, and lower standard of living. Neither 
Capt. Thomas nor any other man who goes out of Gloucester can 
compete with them. They are going to come in, and they are going 
to bring in more fish — there is no question about it — when the duty 
is taken off. They are going to come to our markets. We can not 
go to theirs under any consideration, duty or no duty. That is 
going to mean tliat under certaiu conditions, when there is what we 
call a "glut" of fish — that is, a big catch in one day — the price will 
go down. Fresh fish, being a perishable article, sells in accordance 
with the supph^ more than the demand. Of course the demand 
comes in, too, but there vill be so numy more fish that the price 
paid to men like Mr. Thomas is going down. You understand, 
gentlemen, that if it p:oe.s down a quarter or a half cent a pound, it is 
a serious matter to this man, because he might have in a week's 
catch 100,000 pounds. Let us say it goes down to him half a cent a 
pound. That cuts down the earnings of his vessel, his percentage, 
and his .«hare of the profits of the voyage. 

The Chair:.[an. I he diity is a quart<^r of a cent? 

Mr. Gardner. Three-quart' rs of a cent a pound. 

The CiiAiRMAX. Three-quart °rs of a c nt a pound ? 

Mr. Carroll. Three-quarters of a c.^nt a i)ound now. But as I 
look at it, regard^ss of what tli'^ duty is now, the fact that it will 
be on the free list, and th^ additional number of pounds of fish 
coming in are going to put it down a certain amount. That is the 
idea. Ihsro is duty enough now to keep them out. If y(ju take 
it off, they come in, and down po^s the price. 

Mr. LoxGWORTH. You say that the market is now protected 
against Canadian fishermen ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth. By three-quart ;rs of a cent a pound duty? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth. And you say they would try to get possession 
of the Boston market ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir; they will come in with our fishermen. 

Mr. Longworth. You say, also, that our fishermen will never 
attempt to capture the Canadian market ? 

Mr. Carroll. Oh, no, no; absolutely not. 

Mr. Longworth. Why not ? 

Mr. Carroll. Because ours is the big market, and theirs is the 
small market. Ours is a market, we will say, of 90,000,000 people; 
and theirs is a market of eight or nine million people. They can 
produce more than their market can take. They are nearer the 
fishing grounds, and they can run right in home and land their fish. 
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Under no circumstances would our men ever go in to compete for 
their market. . 

Mr. LoxttwoRTH. How big is the Canadian fishmg heet as com- 
pared with ours ? 

Mr. Carroll. The Canadian fishing fleet is not as large when you 
come to take into consideration the big vessels. I can not give the 
statistics, gentlemen, because I left all of that with Mr. Miller. But 
the Lunenburg fleet— the "bankers," so called— is quite large. It is 
composed of something over 100 vessels, I think. They are aU what 
they call 99-ton vessels; that is to say, about 100 tons. 

Mr. McCall. Do the Canadians have any surplus of fresh fish to 
dump on our market when they happen to make a big catch? 

Mr. Carroll. Fresh fish ? No, sir; because they do not follow the 
fresh-fish industry very much. But I contend that they will when 
they take the duty ofl", because to-day the duty on fresh fish is a 
great deal higher than it is on salt fish, in this respect : It is the same 
actual duty, three-quarters of a cent a pound, but the salt fish have 
shrunk. In other words, a thousand pounds of fresh fish, as caught, 
would be practically 500 pounds of the salted fish. So, you see, 
there is a saving for the Canadian. He goes and salts his fish. If 
he did not, he would be paying on the same basis, we will say, a cent 
and a half duty on the fresh fish. Do you catcli the point I msh 
to make ? 

Mr. McCall. I do. It seems to me, then, that the Canadian 
could not afford to bring in fresh fish, even if we took off the three- 
quarters of a cent a pound duty, because what you have said just 
now shows that he could manufacture that fish into salt fish and 
practicallv save a cent and a half a pound. 

Mr. Carroll. No; pardon me. There are times when the fresh- 
fish market is high. The fresh-fish market varies from daj' to day. 
It is up to-day and perhaps down to-morrow. The salt-fish market 
is more steady. Sometimes Capt. Thomas will come in and get $4 
a hundred for his haddock; sometimes more. At other times he 
might come in and get a dollar a hundred, according to the catch. 
There is no stated price for fresh fish. They have to take what is 
given to them on T wharf by the dealers; and they have got to sell 
them or else take them back home or come down and sell them to 
us in Gloucester, to be split and salted. 

The great danger of taking off the duty on fresh fish is something 
that has not been brought out at all. Wliat Ave fear doAATi in Glou- 
cester on that point is that they will get ji fleet of beam trawlers from 
tl\e other side of the water — from England. That is a new way of 
fishing. There are a lot of beam trawlers over in England that can 
be brought into Canada cheaply, and o])erated from there, and take 
possession of the T- Wharf market, because tliey bring in lots of fish. 
They do not need any bait at all. Tlioy will come in and take this 
market. We can not do tliat, because we would have to go over and 
pay an enormous duty— I do not know just what, but I think about 
30 per cent ad valon>jn — on those same vessels. 

Mr. LoNowoRTii. I see that the lignres we have here show that of 
fresh fish of all kinds we exported into Canada last vear more than 
13,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Carroll. I think a great (k-al of that was up on the lakes. 
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Mr. LoNGWORTH. That is what I want to ask you. How much of 
that is cod ? 

Mr. Carroll. Very, very Httle. I should say less than 1 per cent; 
a great deal less than that. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. That includes fresh-water fish ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. Of the deep-sea fish, nothing goes into 
Canada. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. You say there is practically nothing of that 
exported into Canada ? 

Mr. Carroll. Practically nothing. 

}ilr. Harrison. Does that include shellfish of all kinds ? 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. No. It includes fresh-water fish, mackerel, hal- 
ibut, salmon, eels, smelts, and all other fish. 

Mr. Gardner. Oysters ? 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Not according to this list. 

Mr. Carroll. If you will let me make another statement, gentle- 
men, I should hke to explain the situation here. There seems to be a 
little difference of opinion as to the conditions in Gloucester — not only 
in Gloucester, but in the whole New England fisheries. We have 
them all back of us. This is not a Gloucester measure by any means, 

fentlemen. Mr. Gardner has told you about the Providence Board of 
'rade and the New England Fish Exchange, who are the real fish 
dealers in Gloucester. You wUl be told by-and-by that the Boston 
Fish Bureau has voted against us. The Boston Fish Bureau are not 
fish dealers. 

^Ir. Gardner. "Of Boston," you mean. You said "Gloucester." 

Mr. Carroll. The Boston Fish Bureau, I say, are not fish dealers. 

Mr. Gardner. But you said, "the New England Fish Exchange, 
of Gloucester." 

Mr. Carroll. Of Boston; yes. They are the two that you read. 
In addition to that, we have the whole State of Maine, with one 
exception. We have Capt. Nicholson, of Bucksport, here — the 
largest dealer in the State of Maine — who will tell you the same thing. 
We have got Vinalhaven — we have got every dealer there is. 

What I want to say is that there are four distinct propositions here 
in the way of people interested ki fish. 

First, there are the fislaermen, represented by these captains. 
These men are unalterably opposed to a reduction in the duty on any 
kind of fish at all, because the raw material of these other gentlemen 
who want free fish is their finished product, and they can not compete 
with Canadians on account of the high cost of their vessels, such as 
has been shown you. 

Then there come the men on shore — what we call the packers, fish- 
cleaners, and all — as stated by ilr. Brown. I think they are divided 
on this question, though not at all on the main question. I think 
they are unanimously against the treaty; but they are divided, 
because they think that if they could get free green fish in here, and a 
duty on the manufactured product, Canada would send her fish in 
here to be manufactured down in our town of Gloucester. That is 
where they stand. 

Then there comes another class, some of whom are represented 
here to-day by what we call shippers. That is, they are manufac- 
turers who do not own vessels. They are not interested, of course, 
in the price of fish to the fisherman, except to buy it at a reasonable 
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price. They are all honorable gentlemen, good friends of mine. 
They differ with me in this res])cct; but they are entitled to their 
opinion. 

Then comes the vessel owners, of whom I am a representative. I 
have telegrams here from every vessel owner in the city of Glouces- 
ter, every man who owns one vessel or a dozen, or a part of a vessel, 
saying: "Save me from this V Some of the most pathetic telegrams 
I ever saw, gentlemen, are right there — they came to me yesterday — 
from men who reaUze that it means their destruction. 

We are against the reduction of the duty on any part of the indus- 
try because we are interested in the whole of it. I hope I have made 
that point clear. The vessel owners are unanimously against the 
the treaty in any form. The shippers would like to have free green 
fish, but a duty on their manufactured product. The fishermen are 
opposed to any change, because their finished product is the other 
man's raw material. 

Mr. Harrison. Do any of the vessels in which you are interested 
engage in bringing herring to the market ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Do they catch them or buy them % 

Mr. Carroll. They go down there, as ilr. Gardner explained this 
morning, with crews from Gloucester. Under the treaty of 1818 
they have the right to employ Xewfoundlanders to assist them in 
securing the fish. The i-ate of wage that they have to pay is regu- 
lated by the Government, which says that it must not be less than 
11.2.5 per barrel. There is an industry, gentlemen, of which there 
will be notliing left. 

Mr. Harrison. Do I understand that they catch herring or buy 
them ? 

Mr. Carroll. They go down there with a crew from Gloucester, 
and they have the right to ship Xewfoundlanders as their crew. 
They sign articles, and they become members of the crew. That is 
authorized by the United States Government, and by the Newfound- 
land Government as well. Instead of taking these men, say, at the 
rate of $25 or .|30 a month, their compensation is $1.2.5 a barrel and 
their food. They keep them on board the vessel while the vessel is 
there. 

Mr. Harrison. I suppose I fail to understand you. I ask you 
whether they catch herring or whether they buy them and then 
bring them back here % 

Mr. Carroll. I will try to explain that again, sir. They go down 
there all fitted out with nets for catching herring. It takes a large 
crew to catch a cargo of herring with nets. All the crew that they 
take from Gloucester is crew enough to work the vessel — to manage 
the vessel. Down there they ship a crow of Newfoundlanders on 
their articles; and they ship them in this way — that thev %\'ill bring 
herring to that vessel on which they are shipped as crew, and their 
compensation is to be $1.25 per barrel. Now, you can call it buying 
or hiving, whichever it is. 

Mr. .McC'all. That is, tlicy hire them to catcli the fish? 

Mr. Carroll, ^'cs, sir. 

Mr. McCall. Paying tluMn certain wages. 

]\Ir. Gardner. The transaction is a perfectly clear one. It has 
been the subject of hilcrnational dispute for years. It is perfectly 
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obvious that if you need a crew of 50 men to set ajlot of nets all 
over the mouths of arms of tJu> bay, you can not support 50 men 
on board of your ship and take them from Gloucester to the banks 
and keep them there until the fishing is good. You have got to go 
down with a small crew; and tlien, when the fishing is good, you 
employ a large number of men to set out those nets for you. The 
thing has been gone over a thousand times, and it has been decided 
by tlie United States GovernnnMit and confirmed by the Interna- 
tional Tribunal at The Hague. It is perfectly clear. It is the catch 
of Gloucester fisheries. You can not look into the question of the 
credentials and the nativity and tlie naturalization papers of each 
man of your crew. 

}.Ir. Carroll. I made a statement a moment ago which I should 
like to back up, if I can. I said a minute ago that tlie industry 
would be wiped out; ami I will tell you why. If these Canadian 
vessels have the right to go t(.i Newfoundland, and get herring and 
bring them in free of duty, as we feel they will under this treaty, they 
can go down there and beat us to death. 

For instance, \ye chartered a Xova Scotia vessel to bring some 
fish up for us awhile ao'o ; ;ind we paid $475 a month for the vessel, 
crew, provisions, and all. On one of our own vessels, under the same 
conditions, the cost of the labor alone would be a trifle over $400, 
according to the statement made by Capt. Peoples this morning, 
which is absolutely true. How long can we do that ( 

Again, that is a very important industry, because wc have a large 
class of men who do not do as Capt. Thomas does — po the year 
round. They fish in the summer. There is nothing doing in tlieir 
line m the winter except to po to Newfoundland for herring. And 
ui the case of a good, smart man like Capt. Peoples, who gets -SlOO 
to S125 a month, it is up to him to go down to Lunenburg and get 
$50 or $60 a month, or walk the streets at Gloucester. 

Mr. Hill. You represent the firm of Gorton-Pew & Co. ''( 

Mr. Carroll. The Gorton-Pew Fish Co.; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Wliat is your total output? You need not state it 
exactly; just in round figures. 

Mr. Carroll. We do about a three-million-dollar business. I can 
not tell you the number of pounds. 

IVIr. Hill. How much of that is American fish ? Do you import 
any ? 

Mr. Carroll. This year we imi)orted a lot ; but in a normal year 

Mr. Hill. About how much liave you imported this year? 

Mr. Carroll. We imported about 2,000,000 pounds of fish this 
year. 

Mr. Hill. Was that fresh or salted ? 

Mr. Carroll. Salted. 

Mr. Hill. Salted ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Salted in Canada ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir; in Newfoundland. 

Mr. Gardner. That was herring, was it not? 

Mr. Carroll. No; codfish. 

Mr. Hill. Will you tell me why Canada charges a higher rate 
of duty on fish imported into Canada than the United States charges 
on the same fish imported into the United States ? 
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Mr. Carroll. No, sir; I can not answer that question. I have 
often wondered why it was. 

M]-. Hill. Do you not suppose it is to protect them against 
American fishermen ^ , . _ 

Mr. Carroll. It would appear so on the face of it; but i have 
often wondered why it was. 

iMr. ITiLL. Why should they do it? Why should there be a higher 
duty — a cent a pound ? 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. A quarter of a cent. 

Mr. Hill. It is three-quarters of a cent higher. 

Mr. Carroll. I could not tell you, sir. 

Mr. Hill. They Imow their business up there, do they not, about 
as well as we know ours ? 

Mr. Carroll. I do not doubt that. 

Mr. Gardner. May I interrupt you and answer that question? 

Mr. Hill. I shall be glad to have anybody answer it. 

Mr. Gardner. It has always been supposed that they did it in 
order to give them a basis for trading on m a reciprocal agreement. 

j\Ir. Hill. But their regular duty is a cent a, pound on fish imported 
into Canada; and our regular duty, which these people saj- they are 
satisfied with, is three-quarters of a cent. Why is the difference ? 

Mr. Carroll. I can not answer you that, except in this way: If 
our claim is right that we can not compete with them in our own 
country, we certainly can not go up into Canada and compete with 
them in theirs. 

Mr. LoNGWORTii. I understood you to say that even if Canada had 
free fish, we would not have a market there. 

Mr. Carroll. We could have their market if we could get it; but 
if we can not compete with Canada in our own country, how can we 
compete ■snth them up in their country? 

Mr. LoxGwoRTH. i understood you to say that the Canadian 
market was so trifling in comparison with ours that if they took off 
their duty, if Canada had free fish, we would not attempt to take 
their market away? 

Jlr. C VRROLL. We might do a little salt fish business, perhaps, up 
in the Canadian Northwest. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTii. I am only speaking of fresh fish. 

Mr. Carroll. I do not believe we would do any even then. Per- 
haps up along i\Iontreal we might do a little. I do not doubt that 
there might be a little done there. 

Mr. Hill. May I ask you one more question, ^Ir. Carroll ? 

]\Ir. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

]\lr. Hill. With the Canadian duty at a cent a pound, and our duty 
at three-quarters of a cent a pound, would it make any difi^erence 
whatever with the trade relations of the two countries if we took off 
three-quarters of a cent, or the whole of ours, and they took off three- 
quarters of a cent from theirs, and Mt the same difl'erence? 

Mr. Carroll. We would then be in just the same position we are in 
now. 

Mr. Hill. Exactly'. Then if we made fish free and Canada reduced 
her duty to a quarter of a cent a pcnind, we would both be in the same 
positioii that we are now? 
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Mr. Carroll. When I say we would be in the same position we are 
now, I mean to say that we would be in the same position we will be 
if this treaty is passed in its present form. That is what I mean to 
say. 

Mr." Gardner. It does not make any difference to j^ou what the 
duty on fish is in Canada — you can not ship fish into Canada anyway ? 

Mr. Carroll. Not at all. 

Mr. Hill. Do you not export any of your finished product to 
Canada ? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir. In all my time I never remember sending 
over 25 boxes of fish into Canada. They were little bundles of what 
we call smoked bloaters that we sent up into Montreal. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If you could tell why Canada has a higher rate of 
duty on fish than we have you would be competent to tell why 
Russia and Germany have a higher rate of duty on goods going into 
those countries than we have here; would you not? 

ilr. Carroll. I think so, sir. 
• Mr. FoRDNEY. That is an impossibility. 

Mr. Gardner. Anyone who has read the Canadian agreement 
with France will see that the Canadian tariff' is exceedingly ingen- 
iously devised for the express purpose of making concessions. 

Mr. Hill. I should like to ask you anotlier question, Mr. Carroll: 
You say that in case fish came into this country free, you would 
expect that British trawlers now operatuig in the English Channel 
would come over here and engage in the fisheries ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Why do they not come now ? 

Mr. Carroll. Because of the duty — three-quarters of a cent a 
pound. That keeps them out. That is a big amount, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hill. But on the same basis they would get a price to cor- 
respond, would they not ? 

Mr. Carroll. No. 

Mr. Hill. Do they not now get a price to correspond ? 

Mr. Carroll. Here is what I say, gentlemen: There is a fleet of 
beam trawlers over in Grimsby, England, lying idle — lots of them — 
that could be bought by Canadian fish dealers and operated along the 
Banks, and come into Boston free of duty. Their fish could come in 
free of duty. You ask why they do not come in now: The reason 
is that there is a duty of three-quarters of a cent a pound, which is a 
tremendous profit in our business. 

Mr. Hill. If the duty of three-quarters of a cent a pound were 
added now, they would get three-quarters of a cent a pound more for 
their fish, would they not ? 

^Lr. Carroll. No, sir. They will not get any more. In fact, they 
will not get any more whether there is a duty or not. They might 
get a httle more, but the three-quarters of a cent would not be the 
basis. They have got to deduct that three-quarters of a cent a 
pound from whatever they get for their fish ; and what they get will 
depend on how many fish there ure at T Wharf in Boston the day they 
land there. 

Mr. Hill. As a matter of fact, is not the price of fresh fish, iced 
fish, in the Boston market, absolutely controlled by supply and 
demand, without any reference to the tariff ? 
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Mr. Carroll. I should say yes, sir— not without reference to the 
tariflF, but it is controlled by the law of supply and demand 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then, if you get an overproduction ot hsh trom 
Canada, of. course the price goes down ? 

Mr. Carroll. That is it. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That is as plain as A, B, C to the man who could 
not hear. 

Mr. Gardner. The gentleman from Connecticut was asking why 
they can not come in and pay their three-quarters of a cent a pound. 
It is very obvious that they can not pay three-quarters of a cent a 
pound duty and still have a profit, if on our vessels the profit is less 
than three-quarters of a cent a pound. 

Now, Mr. Carroll, I should like to ask you what the average profit 
was during the last year — which, mind you, gentlemen, is one of the 
best we have ever had in our history. What was the average profit 
per pound on codfish brought into the United States ? 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. You should ask him first what the average price 
was during the last year. He said it went as high as 8,5.50. I waift 
to know what the average price was. 

Mr. Carroll. The average price? They started in, in the spring, 
at three dollars and a quarter, as I remember, and they staj'ed along 
there until away into the fall, when, on account of bad weather on 
the Banks — and these caj)tains know that in the month of October 
they only had three fishing days — the supply fell off, so that the 
price went up accordingly. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to make another statement to you. 

Mr. LoNGWORTFL That is, $3.25 per hundred pounds? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

In a year like last year free fish would not have done us one bit of 
harm. I am speaking now of 1910, not 1909, the year Mr. Gardner 
spoke about, because in that year on account of bad weather there 
was a shortage in the catch. But in 1909, when we had more codfish 
than we have had for many, many years, free fish would have de- 
moralized us so that our vessels would not have come out anywhere 
near whole. 

I have a statement here, which is absolutely true, that I should 
like to refer to in reply to Mr. Gardner's question. In 1909 (a banner 
year for iis in the catch of fish) our own vessels landed about 
27,000,000 pounds of fish. Their net earnings were $33,578. If 
they had sold that catch at a quarter of a cent a pound less they 
would have lost $2,964. That is to say, our profits on our vessels 
were less than a quarter of a cent a pound in that year. 

Mr. Ellis. And what was \nuv aggregate profit '( 

Mr. Carroll. $33.57S. A^, hen T say ''27,000,000 jionnds of fish," 
I mean codfish. There is n lot more herring than that, which I 
included in the whole 

Mr. LoNQWORTH. Is that fresh fish? 

Mr. Carroll. That is salt fish. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. It is all salt fish? 

Mr. Carroll. That is fish, some of which we took in fresh and 
salted, as Capt. Thomas explained this morning. He goes out 
and brings in some fish fresh and some salted. If the market is 
good for fresh fish, he lands them in Boston. If it is not good, we 
get tliom to salt. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. My friend, may I ask you another question ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Wlien your profit was but $33,000 in the whole 

J ear, or less than a quarter of a cent a pound, if the Canadian catch 
ad been in proportion to your catch, and there had been no duty 
upon that fish, they would have driven you out of the market ; would 
they not ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You simply would have had to go out of business ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And Canada would have supplied us with fish 
during the time when the catch was very plentiful ? 

Mr. Carroll. That is true, sir. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. McCall. Do you say, Mr. Carroll, that that was one of your 
best years ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir; in the number of pounds of fish landed. 

Mr. Gardner. ^'\Tiich year ? 

Mr. Carroll. 1909. 

Mr. McCall. And how was it as to price ? 

Mr. Carroll. The price averaged about three to three and a quar- 
ter dollars a hundred pounds for salt fish — salt codfish. 

Mr. McCall. Was that price abnormally high or low ? 

Mr. Carroll. That was a good price for the quantity, but it was 
abnormally low. It was lower than it had been for — well, the year 
before it was only a trifle higher than that; but a few years back it 
went a little higher — half a cent, perhaps, or three-quarters of a cent 
a pound higher. 

Mr. McCall. Was the price that year unusually low ? 

Mr. Carroll. Compared with the year before my recollection is 
that it was about the same; perhaps an eighth, as we call it, less. 
But it was lower than the average years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. How much did that figure out a pound — tlu-ee and 
a half a quintal ? 

Mr. Carroll. I was giving it by the pound. 

Mr. Gardner. Three cents and a half ? 

Mr. Carroll. Three to three and a quarter cents; yes. 

Mr. Gardner. Wliat would the retailer charge for that ? 

Mr. Carroll. It depends upon what style it is put up in. There 
are a great many styles. We have wliat we call the absolutely bone- 
less fish, in which 

Mr. Gardner. How about the cheapest? 

Mr. Carroll. The cheapest codfish ? 

Mr. Gardner. The cheapest retailer. What did he charge ? 

Mr. Carroll. Per pound? About 10 cents. 

Mr. Gardner. And what did the most expensive one charge ? _ 

Mr. Carroll. Fifteen cents. No; there are some that are a Uttle 
higher; but for that grade of fish that I was speaking about, 15 cents. 

Mr. Clark. How much fish does it take to make a pound of this 
boneless stuff ? 

Mr. Carroll. Twelve hundred pounds of fresh fish, caught right 
out of the water, makes 311 pounds of boneless fish, put up salt. 

Mr. Clark. You get from $3 to $3.25 for the fresh fish? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir; salted fish. I thought you asked me how 
much it would shrink. 
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Mr. Clark. No. What I want to find out is, if a pound of bone- 
less fish sells for 10 cents how much raw material m volume do they 
put into that pound ? ' ,. • . 

Mr. Carroll. I would have to think that over for a mmute. 
What do you mean by "raw material" ? 

Mr. Gardner. May I interrupt for a moment ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir. I will be obliged to you if you will tell me 
that. . . 

Mr. Gardner. In the first place, when the fresh fish comes m it is 
full of water. Very often that is sold as it is; the whole fish is sold, 
dried, and salted by the retailer. In the case of the specialty which 
he puts up, the heads are cut off and all sorts of things are cut off 
that fish and the scrapings are used for an inferior quality and the 
bones are extracted. The real comparison which you wish to get 
at, and which I was trying to get at, was between a fish that comes 
in fresh and the same fish without any special fancy packing that is 
sold simply as a whole fish. You are undoubtedly familiar with 
what it looks like ia the grocery shop. That is the real basis of 
comparison. Then, by taking the difference in weight and the loss 
in water you get at the true basis of comparison. 

Mr. Clark. Now, just finish that up; go on. You bring that 
fresh fish in there full of water, as you say, and you fix it up and sell 
it whole in the store. How much difference is there between what 
it costs originally and the sum that this fellow gets for it who sells 
it at retail ? 

Mr. Gardner. I should say it was about twice as much. 

Mr. Clark. How much will it shrink % 

Mr. Gardner. I may be wrong. I do not put the shrinkage at 
2 to 1, as he does. I tliink the Canadian measurements are 1-57, as 
.against 112, are they not? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. But you are on a different tack entirely. You 
said "fresh fish." I never said salt fish was in the proportion of 
2 to 1. I only want to know what he mshes me to answer. 

Mr. Clark. What I want to find out is, what is the profit that the 
groceryman or retailor makes off of those fish? 

Mr. Carroll. I can answer that right off the reel. 

Mr. Clark. How much is it ? 

Mr. Carroll. Twenty per cent; from 20 to 2.5 per cent. 

Mr. Clark. That is not an exorbitant profit, is it? 

Mr. Carroll. A package that retails for 15 cents sells to the 
retail grocer for 12, and the jobber gets 10 per cent off of that. There 
is the way it stands. There may be some retailer who will buy 
cheaper fish and get the price of the good fish; but I am talking about 
our best standard package, which we sell for 12 cents a pound to the 
jobber, less 10 per cent, which is his ])rofit. The retailer gets 15 
cents for that. 

Mr. Clark. The wholesaler and the jobber and the retailer among 
them get 20 per cent, do they? 

Mr. Carroll. No; they <;-(>t more. Tliov get 20 and 10 

Mr. Clakk. Thirty ? " ' 

Mr. Carroll. VV(>I1, you can call it "thirty," if vou wish. 

Mr. Clark. There aie three of tliem to divide it among, are there 
not ? 
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Mr. Carroll. No, sir; no, sir; only two. Tiie jobber gets his 10 
per cent and the retailer gets '_'0. There are only itwo. 

Mr. Clark. The way you left it a while ago it sounded as though 
the retailer and the wholesaler between them got about 300 per cent 
profit. 

Mr. Carroll. I noticed that, but I did not mean to say that. I 
was talldng about salt fish and he thought I was talidng of fresh 
fish. 

Mr. Gardner. Now, let me ask the questions in m}^ own way. 

Mr. Clark. All right. You know more about it than I do. ' 

Mr. Gardner. I want to get at the facts. 

Mr. Randell. Right at that point there is one thing that I should 
like to have explained. You say the jobber pays 12 cents for that 
15-cent package and he gets 10 per cent of that, and the other 3 
cents out of the 15 cents goes to the retailer? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Randell. You say he sells it for 15 cents. Do all of them sell 
it for 15 cents ? 

ilr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxdell. Do not some of them sell it for 16 and some of them 
for 14 « 

Mr. Carroll. As a rule, thej^ sell it for 15. 

Mr. Randell. Do they have to sell it for 15 cents ? 

Mr. Carroll. They do not have to; no, sir. 

Mr. Clark. They have a "gentlemen's agreement" that they will 
doit? 

Mr. Carroll. I do not think there is any "gentlemen's agreement" 
among retail grocers. 

Mr. Clark. I will state, just for your information, that it is claimed 
here in "Washington that one of the worst trusts in America is this very 
same, identical Retail Grocers' Association. That is what the people 
of this town have been claiming for 12 months; and I should like to 
find out about it, if you Icnow. 

Mr. Carroll. I do not laiow about it, sir. 

Mr. Clark. How do they happen to sell this package for 15 cents ? 

Mr. Carroll. They do not, necessarily. 

ilr. Clark. I thought you said they did. 

i\lr. Carroll. A great many manufacturers have a fist price — a 
selling price. We have a selling price, according to which we think a 
man ought to get 15 cents for that package; but he does not have to 
get 15 cents. If he can get 20, he can, as far as we are concerned, or 
he can sell it for 12, and we have no right to say onef word to him. 

Mr. Clark. You have not gotten as far along as the Tobacco Trust 
have, then ? 

Mr. Carroll. Xo, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. In my experience, the most cutthroat business in 
the world 

Mr. BouTELL. What does Capt. Thomas get for the fish that sells 
finally to me for 15 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Carroll. If he brought it in salted last year? 

Mr. Boutell. No; if he brings it in fresh. 

Mr. Carroll. And sends it to us to split and salt it ? That is the 
way it would come about. 
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Mr. BoTJTELL. I do not care how it comes about, or what happens. 
I pay 1 5 cents for a pound of salt fish. What does Capt. Thomas get 
for that salt fish ? 

Mr. Carroll. In an average year about 2 cents a pound, fresh. 

Mr. Gardner. The gentleman will understand that if people 
bring fresh fish into the Boston market, that is, for consumption, 
fresh. If it is that kind of fish which is half way between fresh and 
something that is not fresh, it probably will not have any sale as 
fresh fish in the Boston market. Let me ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion hei-e, in a way that I think will clear up the situation. 

When a cargo of salt fish comes in, 'the fish is already split ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir; split and salted. 

Mr. Gardner. It is split and salted and the entrails are taken out ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Is the head taken off ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. And the fish is in the same shape as we see it on 
the flakes to dry, later, after it has been in pickle ? 

Mr. Carroll. Exactly the same shape. 

Mr. Gardner. All right. We will L'ave out the manufacturing of 
the boneless fish. But that same fish, after it has been dried on the 
flakes, and after it has been pickled, is sold throughout this country 
without any special manufacture, is it not ? - 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. That is the whole fish. 

Mr. Gardner. In other words, you have exactly the same article 
that came in, cxc. pt that it has been piclded and prepared for the 
market ? 

Mr. Carroll. And <hied. 

Mr. Gardner. What price is paid for that salted fish as it comes 
in ofl' the vessel 

Mr. Carroll. That is what I said a minute ago. Last year it 
averaged from 3 to 3i cents a pound. That was in 1909. 

Mr. Gardner. All right. Now we ^\ ill take that very same fish that 
is not boneless and not subjected to any manufacturing process at 
all, but is in its original shape, after being pickled and cured and 
dried in the sun and steamed in the pile and put in the loft there, or 
whatever it is. At what price does the retailer sell that identical fish ? 

Mr. Carroll. That is a good question. There is no standard price 
on that at all. That is nobody's brand. That is just the whole fish, 
like they used to have it years ago. 

Mr. Gardner. Just as they sell apples ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. An average price on that would be 10 
cents a pound. 

Mr. Gardner. That is what you want to get at. 

Mr. Clark. How is it that Brother Boutell, here, pavs 15 cents a 
pound for his fish ? 

Mr. Gardner. But he does not buv tliat kind of fish. He buys a 
package of boneless codfish which has gone through a process of 
manufacture. 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Just Hks wool tops, for instance. 
Mr Clark. I know; Init he says he buvs ordinary salt fish, and 
pays 15 cents a pound for it. 
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Mr. Gardner. That is because he is a Member of Congress, and 
they always overcharge us; that is aU. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. He is the original "ultimate consumer," you 
know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clark. But surely he could tell whether it is boneless fish 
or not. 

Mr. Gardner. You said "package fish," did vou not? 

Mr. Carroll. Have you gentlemen got clearly in your minds the 
process of the thing ? I ask that because I want to have it perfectly 
clear. 

Mr. Clark. We have got the process plainly enough, but I have 
not got the profit plainly. 

Mr. BouTELL. It looks to me as though Capt. Thomas did not 
get his fair share of this. 

Mr. Hill. I can see a reason why he does not; and I am going to 
ask a question about it in a moment. 

Mr. Gardner. He brings in fresh fish, salt fish, and fish that are 
in between the two. Here is a man who can tell you the price of a 
"critter" which looks like this (exhibiting sketch to committee). 
It looks like an inverted triangle when it comes in. It is without a 
head: it has no iusides; the only waste on it, I think, is the tail, is 
it not ? I mean as it comes in salted. 

Mr. Carroll. There is no waste. 

Mr. Gardner. That is spread out on flakes and put into pickle, 
and one process and another of curing is gone through. That is 
sold at wholesale off the vessel, we will say, for 3 cents. Am I 
correct ? 

Mr. Carroll. From 3 to SJ cents in 1909. 

Mr. Gardner. After this process of curing, and so on, has been gone 
through, what is the loss in weight from it as it comes off the ship ? 

Mr. Carroll. In which condition — after it is put up in the package, 
as this gentleman buys it ? 

ilr. Gardner. No; not in the package, but as it is sold — the whole 
fish, as you get it at the corner grocery store, hanging by the tail from 
the beams ? 

Isii. Carroll. It would take 1.4 or 1.3 pounds to make 1 pound, 
approximately. 

Mr. Gardner. In other words, the shrinkage is about 33 per cent ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Thirty-three per cent of 3.25 would be 1.08, which, 
added to 3.25, would make 4.33 cents; and Mr. Boutell pays $15 a 
hundred for that fish.. Who gets the difference ? 

Mr. Gardner. No, he does not; he pays about 10 cents for that 
particular fish. 

Mr. Clark. He said he paid 15. 

Mr. Gardner. But he pays 15 for boneless codfish, or package 
codfish. 

Mr. Carroll. Which is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. Clark. Suppose he pays 10, who gets the difference? 

Mr. Gardner. In the first place, there is aU the cost of curing, 
pickling, handling, and shipment, and all the other profit coines in m 
the middlemen — the jobber and the wholesaler and the retailer. 
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Mr. Carroll. There is the box, and the labor, and the salt, and the 
shrinkage. The retailer does not get any too much in that proposi- 
tion. If we got half a cent a pound on it— and I am speakmg m the 
presence of .soiiie gentlemen who do not feel too kindly to me 

Mr. Clark. I want to find out this: Senator Reed Smoot stated 
over here, wlien they had the tariff bill up and kept hammering on the 
proposition, that the average retad profit in the United States was 
bet >reen three and four hundred per cent on merchandise generally. 
I did not believe it then and I do not believe it now, and I want some 
evidence to back up my opinion. 

}iir. Carroll. It is not so down our way, sir, because the retail 
grocers are not prospering with us, and they would if they got any- 
where near that. We figure that if a retail grocer gets 20 per cent 
profit on our goods he is doing pretty well. You would think he 
would get more than that on this whole fish that we are talking about; 
but he has more or less shrinkage. 

Mr. Gardner. I should like to ask you a question. Do you not 
ship a great deal of fish to Porto Rico * 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. It is one of your most profitable markets, is it not ? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, at times, yes, when there are not too many 
down there. You see, we do some consignment business down there, 
and sometimes we get a pretty good market. 

Mr. Gardner. Under this treaty, Canadian fish would be taken 
over to Porto Pico, would it not? 

ilr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. And what would happen to your trade ( 

Mr. Carroll. It would be in the same condition that it would be 
in this country. 

]\Ir, Gardner. You would not expect to sell another pound of fish 
in Porto Pico, would you ? 

Mr. Carroll. We could still do some consignment business there. 
We w ould send them down there on consignment for awhile. VMien 
the returns we got were the same as the Nova Scotia man got for his, 
we would stop selling to Porto Rico, because of the old story that I 
told you awhile ago — in the first place, tlic extra cost, and all that 
sort of thing. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hill has been waitmg for some time to ask 
you a question. 

Ml'. Carroll. All right, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Carroll, your people are fish l)uyers and fish carriers, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. You own vessels which you send <lown and secure fish 
with, and bring tliem to Boston? 

Mr. Carroll. Y^es, sir. 

Mr. Hill. And you manufactuic? 

Mr. Carroll. We brino; them to Gloucester, mostly. 

Mr. Hill. You liave the advanta^-e of a protected market in your 
manufactuicd product? 

Mr. Ca]{i;ol],. 'i'es, sii'. 
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Mr. Hill. Mr. Cliairman, I am going to ask that there be made a 
part of the record this Treasury (h^cision, which has just been handed 
to me. I will ask that it be printed as a part of the retord. I should 
like to have you ex])lain tliis: 

One Capt. Carter, owner and master of the vessel Sarah C. Wharf, duly documented 
under the laws of the United States, had maintained her in the waters about the treaty- 
coast of Newfoundland for a number of years previous to the fall of 1909. During the 
time when these fish were caught the vessel had on board a crew of five men, of whom 
the temporary captain and one other man were citizens of the United States. The 
vessel was used as a base of supplies, and for the use of the master in the conduct of 
his operations while catching the fish. The fish, however, were not caught from this 
vessel; in fact, they were not ever on board the vessel. They were caught by citizens 
of Newfoundland, or of the provinces, by means of tackle and appliances which were 
in some cases supplied by the men themselves, etc. 

The appraisers decided that if that business was paid for by Ameri- 
can capital, even if all the labor was performed by citziens of New- 
foimdland, the fish so caught must be admitted free. Why does 
not that, therefore, give your cencern (Gorton-Pew & Co.) free fish 
from the fisheries of Canada and Newfoundland, and give you the 
benefit of a protected market on the manufactured product ? 

Mr. Carroll. If that decision would stand, gentlemen, it would 
mean 

Mr. Hill. It has just been made. 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir; it would mean this: That we could go 
down on the treaty coasts of Newfoimdland (not all over Newfound- 
land, but on the treaty coast, where Captain Carter was) and do as 
he did, and get in; and it would be a great help to us in a year like 
last fail. 

(The Treasury decision referred to by Mr. Hill will be found printed 
in full at the end of to-day's proceedings.) 

Mr. Gardner. That was solely with regard to herring; was it not? 

Mr. Carroll. No; codfish. 

Mr. Hill. Would it not be absolutely impossible for the captain 
who has testified here to take his vessel from Gloucester and go and 
personally conduct his own operations with an American crew, if 
you had the privilege of doing what it is decided here you can do ? 

ilr. Carroll. It would take that privilege from him, I think, 
because his crews would cost him a great deal more. But I am not 
asking for that privilege, gentlemen — not at all. 

Mr. Hill. But you have it, under the decision. 

The Chairman. I want to say to the witness, in fairness to him, 
that this decision of the Board of General Appraisers was recently 
made; the Treasury Department caused it to be appealed to the 
customs court; and probably it has not been actually carried into 
effect except in this particular instance. 

Mr. Hill. Your interest, therefore, is in having the duty kept up 
so as to give you a protected market for your product, when if this 
decision is sustained you have a free raw material ? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir — absolutely not. I said in the beginning, 
gentlemen, that I believed the industry needed protection from 
beginning to end. 

Mr. Hill. It has not got it, under this decision. 

Mr. Carroll. That is a very small proposition, gentlemen. That 
is the treaty coast. Capt. Thomas could do it if he wished; but he 
never would think of doing it, because he makes a lot more money 
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out of what he is doing than what he would be doing then. I stand 
with Capt. Thomas on everything he said. His interests are identical 
with mine, excepting on this point — that I am a manufacturer in 
addition to being a producer; that is the idea. Capt. Thomas would 
never do it, gentlemen — never. No live man in Gloucester would do 
it. He will make more money the other way. Capt. Thomas does 
well. He makes good money. You gentlemen this morning thought 
this industry m ns not profitable. These men make a lot of money. 
That man has nine children living, and two dead. He has brought 
them up so that they are a credit to him and the city, and he is fairly 
well off. But he does not get any bounty. We do not ask for it, 
either. I want to put myself on record there. We do not want any 
bounty. We do not ask for it. 

Mr. Gardner. What is the Canadian bounty ? 
. Mr. Carroll. The Canadian bountv is the interest on what they 
call the HaHfax award— $5,156,000. 

Mr. Gardner. I will put in the figures on the subject of the 
bounty. 

Mr. Carroll. In addition to that they get subsidized cold-storage 
plants, so that they can buy their bait cheaper than any Gloucester 
man can go down there and buy it, and the license 

Mr. Clark. 1909 was a year when you made an extraordinary 
catch, was it not ? 

Mr. Carroll. A good catch of codfish; yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. You made $33,000 that year ? 

Mr. Carroll. On the vessels ? 

Mr. Clark. Y^es. 

Mr. Carroll. I do not want to leave any wrong impression. 

Mr. Clark. That is what I asked. In 1910 you had a small catch? 

Mr, Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. How much did you make that year ? 

Mr. Carroll. We do not know. We will not know until April. 

Mr. Clark. Why do you not figure it out ? 

Mr. Carroll. I did not know the question would be asked. Our 
year is not up. 

Mr. Clark. Did you make more in 1910 than you did in 1909 ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Then, although the catch was smaller, you made more 
money 

Mr. Carroll. I did not understand you. 1909 was our good year. 
I do not know just what the profit in 1910 was, because our year ends 
the first of April; but I know it was not as good as the other, possibly, 
because our vessels did not catch the fish. 

Mr. Gardner. May I have the attention of the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Hill) « This Treasury decision refers only to herring. 

Mr. Carroll. Pardon me — codfish. 

Mr. Gardner. Well, I mean, practically spealdng, it refers only 
to the treaty coast of Newfoundland, which is a very small part of it. 
That operation of Capt. Carter's was not performed by a Gloucester 
vessel, but by a Boston vessel. Everybody knows that the decision 
was very questionable in Capt. Carter's case. The Government 
has appealed it to the courts; and in addition the Treasurv has issued 
instructions which will prevent it in the future, which have been 
accepted by my constituents. 
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Mr. Hill. I think, Mr. Gardner, that you will concede that if that 
decision stands, the situation to-day is far worse than it would be if 
the market were entirely free and open. 

Mr. Gardner. As far as herring coming from the Bay of Islands 
is concerned, that does not effect anything. 

Mr. Carroll. Not at all; not at all. 

Mr. Gardner. Now I should like to ask Mr. Carroll two or three 
questions. For instance, let me ask you what duties you will pay 
on your supplies, your raw material, if what you produce is to be 
free ? Tell us about the sails and cordage and hooks and paint and 
oil, and so on — the duty on those things. 

The Chairman. I do not think that is worth while. He can tell us 
what he uses, but he need not go into the duties themselves. 

Mr. Gardner. You can look up the figures yourselves, of course. 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. You use dutiable articles, many of which you 
import. Tell us some of them. 

Mr. Carroll. Hooks, sails, nets 

Mr. Gardner. Seines, especially. A mackerel seine is worth a 
thousand dollars, or somewhere around there, is it not ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; yes. 

Mr. Gardner. Those are very expensive things. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I want to know whj'' you can not buy hooks in 
this country ? 

Mr. Carroll. I do not know, but I do know that they send them 
right through in bond. 

Mr. Carroll. We have to pay a duty on them. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Why are they not made in this country? 

Mr. Carroll. The hooks that the fishermen like are made in 
England. Capt. Thomas, where are those hooks made, mostly? 

Capt. Thomas. They are made in Grimsby. 

Mr. Carroll. They are made in Grimsby, England. They have 
to have a certain kind of hook, or they will not get the fish. 

Mr. Gardner. What can you tell us about the preparations being 

made by Nova Scotia 

I*' Mr. Clark. Mr. Gardner, let me ask this witness one question. 
Can they not make that kind of fishhook in the United States ? 

Mr. Carroll. I think they could, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Why do they not do it ? 

Mr. Carroll. I do not see why not; but they do not. They do 
not do it; and we are not in the fishhook business. 
(* Mr. Clark. I thought perhaps you had investigated the matter 
and found out the reason. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Are they patented? Do you know that? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; they are patented, sir. I did not think to 
answer that. 

Mr. Gardner. Now I should hke to know about the information 
you have derived from the Maritime Fish Company, at Lunenberg, 
as to the preparations they are making for increasing their catch in 
Canadian waters; and also about the vessels that are now on the 
stocks in Lunenberg in anticipation of this treaty, of which there seems 
to have been knowledge on the part of the Canadian fisherman prior 
to what there was in our own country. Incidentally, I have here the 
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figures that Mr. Longworth asked for. about the value of the[Canadian 
fisheries at present. 

(The figures above referred to are as follows) : 

Value of Canadian fisheries for 1909 $25, 451, 085 

Vessels of all kinds number. . 1, 414 

Boats do 39,965 

Fishermen do 71, 070 

Nova Scotia: ,„ „ 

Value, 1908 $8,009,838 

God number.. 40,237,500 

Dried do.... 4,105,500 

Fish vessels (20,503 tons; value, $1,599,588) number. . 679 

Fish boats (value, outfits, $1,149,994) do.... 15,442 

The Chairman. I do not suppose they have put any vessels on the 
stocks since this treaty has been proposed. 

Mr. Gakdnee. I think, sir, they had an intimation from their own 
Government last summer, at the time when the question of the threat- 
ened tariff war was raised; and they took their chances, just as you 
remember our shipbuilding companies took a chance on the ship 
subsidy and started in with the tore River Shipbuilding Co. Xow, 
let us hear what they are doing in Lunenberg. 

Mr. Carroll. I will simply say, in a general way, that there has 
been a great boom down there in the fishing business. They have 
started to build a number of new vessels. I have it on the best of 
authority that they started early last fall to build a fleet of 20 in 
anticipation of our markets. They have been figuring on our markets 
for a long time. Whether or not they luiew anything about this, I 
do not know. But I do know that they are making great prepara- 
tions to invade our markets with their fish ; and I do know that every 
dollar's worth of fish they sell in this country means $1 less than 
we sell. 

I should like to make one statement about the condition of the 
industry. There seemed to be a feehng here this morning that it had 
gone back; that it was dwindling; that it was on its last Tegs. There 
is one part of the industry that has gone back, and that is the mackerel 
catch. There has been a failure of the mackerel catch, for which no 
one is responsible. Some years ago, about 1883-84, in one year there 
were 454,000 barrels of salted mackerel caught by the New England 
mackerel fleet. Last year there were 3,000 barrels caught. There 
is the part of the industry that has dwindled. The other has not. 
The fresh-fish industry has gone ahead tremendously, and will keep 
going along. 

Mr. Clark. What made the mackerel industry dwindle ? 

Mr. Carroll. The catch fell off. 

Mr. Clark. Did they catch all the fish out of the sea ? 

Mr. Carroll. Opiiuons differ on that point. I do not think they 
caught them all. I think they simply went over across to Ireland, 
or Norway, or somewhere else, where they have been getting tre- 
mendous catches all the time — especially last year. 

Mr. Clark. What went over there — the fish ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. The mackerel left our shores. We have a 
captain here who is an expert on that point; but that is what I 
should sav. They left our shores, and that is what has resulted in 
the dwindUng of that industry. During those years we had a great 
fleet of vessels that did nothing but go after mackerel. As the 
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mackerel disappeared the fleet went with them. But in exchange for 
that there has come up the tremendous demand for fresh fish. That 
market is mostly in Boston. Many of our vessels supply it. 

The Chairman. ^^Tiat is the principal fish market m Canada, cor- 
responding to Gloucester ? 

Mr. Carroll. Lunenberg is what they call the Gloucester of Nova 
Scotia. 

Mr. Gardner. What information can you give the committee as 
to the Maritime Fish Co., which has stations in various parts of 
Canada 1 

IMr. Carroll. Recently there has been a merger of several con- 
cerns down in Nova Scotia, backed by the Bank of Montreal. They 
are large concerns. They are building up a business through Can- 
ada. The manager of that concern told me and some other dealers 
within a month that as soon as this thing went through he would 
have his agency in every large city of the United States, after our 
business — which he will get, absolutely. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Carroll, right in line with that statement, let 
me ask you this question: Have you ever heard of Gen. William 
Stopford, of Beverly ? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. It is stated that he has been for more than 40 
years one of the most prominent men in the fish trade in that part 
of Massachusetts. I should like to read you just a few sentences 
from an interview with Gen. Stopford in the Boston Herald of 
yesterday, and ask your opinion about it. 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

ilr. Harrison. He is reported as saying: 

With free fish Gloucester has a chance to boom its business as a distributing point, 
and to make it the biggest aalt-fish port in the coun ry, if not in the world. It will 
mean that firms who engagi in business in that city can secure the green fish, cured, 
handled, and put into shape for distribution . It will mean that more firms will engage 
in business there; and instead of a few combinations, the city will have many inde- 
pendent firms. Since 1882 the fleet from Gloucester has gradually dwindled, until 
to-day it is not more than a third as large as during the years of free trade. There 
will be no Gloucester firms going to Nova Scotia to do business. The business will 
come to Gloucester; and Gloucester is in a position to take advantage of it. 

That is only a part of the interview. 

Mr. Carroll. Do you want me to speak of the interview or of the 
gentleman giving it ? 

Mr. Harrison. I should like to have you express your opinion as to 
that statement. 

Mr. Carroll. This gentleman has kept a retail fish market in Salem 
and Beverly all his life, since I have known him. If that man is more 
competent to give an opinion as to what is best for us than we men of 
Gloucester — I am not talking now for the Gorton Pew Fish Co. alone, 
but for every man engaged in that industry, with two exceptions — if 
he knows more than we do about what is good for us, it is foUy for me 
to come down here and talk to you gentlemen. 

Mr. Harrison. It is stated here that he has been in the business 
of sending out his own fleet as weU as preparing the fish. 

Mr. Carroll. That is absolutely not tru3 — absolutely not tn^e. 
He is a retail fish dealer, who would sell you a fish if you went down 
and wanted a haddock for your dinner. That is his standing. 
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Mr. Gardner. Gen. William Stopford, who was the major of the 
battalion in which I served in the Eighth Massachusetts, is a very- 
old friend of mine. I bought fish from him at retail, or my family 
did, all through my boyhood. He was the adjutant general that 
Douglas chose when he was elected governor of Massachusetts. _ So 
far as I laiow, he has always been a fish dealer — and a very delight- 
ful and charming fish dealer at that. But I have never heard that 
he was a fish producer. He can make the best clam chowder that you 
could possibly ask for, and he is one of the most delightful men I 
know. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you mean to discredit his statement on that 
account ? 

Mr. Gardner. Oh, no, no, no! I know him. 

Mx. McCall. Mr. Carroll, I had a letter this morning from a gen- 
tleman in Bradford, Mass., named Charles J. Roberts, ^ir. Gardner 
may know him. 

Mr. Gardner. I do not. He is a constituent of mine; but I do not 
thinli I place him. 

Mr. McCall. He says he is very strongly in favor of this treaty; 
but he makes a statement here that I should like to ask you about. 
You can tell me whether it is true or not. He says: 

The fish, I think, is one of the most important items that is in the treaty; and I do 
not think a few people down in Gloucester that are packing pollock and putting it on 
the market and selling it for codfish ought to be considered when it comes to a ques- 
tion of benefit to nine-tenths of the people of the United States. 

How about that statement ? 

Mr. Carroll. I will refer you to Dr. Wiley on that point, sir. He 
was down there about two years ago. 
Mr. McCall. He adds this : 

All I say about the pollock is true, as I have a package of it here that my wife pur- 
chased yesterday to use in a New England fish dinner, and it was so hard, tough, and 
stringy that we could not use it. 

Mr. Carroll. PoUock is a very dark fish that looks nothing at all 
like codfish. But I will say, in answer to that, that two years ago I 
wrote to Dr. Wiley and asked him if he would not send Dr. Bitting 
(his very best man in that department) down to Gloucester to investi- 
gate our industry. Dr. Bitting camped in the office of our main 
factory all last summer, and all the summer before. He had access 
to the entire works; he was out and around all the time; and he gives 
us a clean bUl of health, sir. He knows whether we pack codfish, 
poUock, or anything else. 

Mr. McCall. After writing further upon that subject, and recurring 
to another subject, he puts on a sort of postscript in which he says: 

The price of packed pollock was 15 cents for 15 ounces. 

How about the weight ? 

Mr. Carroll. That may be possible, sir, because fish shrinks. 
We pack 16 ounces to the pound, but it will shrink more or less. 
That is one of our great troubles, and it is something that we shall 
have to face some day when you gentlemen say that the weight must 
be stamped on every package, because we can not tell absolutely how 
much it will shrink. If it has been in the retail grocery store a long 
while, it will be apt to contain about 15 ounces. But you understand 
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that you have just as much fish in there as you had when it first came 
in and weighed 16 ounces. 

Mr. Gardner. The only further point that I wish to bring out is 
as to the state of afl'airs under the old treaty — the last time we had 
free fish with Canada. I should hke to put on the stand Capt. 
Sylvanus Smith. He is 82 years old, and it is a good deal to ask of him. 
But I thought perhaps a few words from Mr. Carroll or somebody 
else that he might suggest would cover that pomt. Then my end of 
the hearing will be closed, except that I should like the privilege of 
cross-examijiing some of the witnesses that will come before you on 
the other side. Wrom have you settled on to present the state of 
affairs existing under the old treaty? 

Mr. Carroll. Capt. Sylvanus Smith himself is here. I should 
think he would be the best one, because he is the only man who has 
personal knowledge of that matter. That was before my time, 

fentlemen. I know what happened, but I would rather have some- 
ody tell about it who knows of it personally. 

Mr. Gardner. These men here all know by hearsay what hap- 
pened. Capt. Smith is 82 years old, but I thiiik you will find he is 
perfectly able to testify if you desire to hear him. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. SYLVANUS SMITH. 

Capt. Smith. Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to be called on. I 
came here two years ago, and I have been. in this business for a great 
many years — for the last 40 years. 

Mr. McCall. Captain, you were a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. I think I had the honor of serving with you. 

Capt. Smith. We had a reciprocity resolution then, on which I 
took the floor twice. I have had a little experience in the business. 
I was brought up in it from the time I was a boy. I think it was in 
1837 when I first went to work on a small boat. I have been through 
all the stages of the fish business. I retired some years ago, in 1864, 
and went mto business. For the last 15 years or so I have not been 
actively employed in the business. The boys carry on the business, 
but I still take an interest in it, as I have in the past. 

As I say, I have been in the fight for all these years. I have been 
on here a good many times on all of your reciprocity treaties. I 
recollect well the old treaty of 1855, as we called it. Perhaps some 
of you have heard that we had good times in the fishing business in 
1855, during the continuance of that treaty. Our business then was 
altogether different. The provinces sent in very few codfish, and 
the codfish were hard-cured; and their mackerel did not amount to 
very much in the American market. Then there were large quanti- 
ties of mackerel caught in the Bay of Chaleur. We had a large fleet 
of vessels there fishing all those years, and we had a number of smaller 
vessels than we have now fishmg in those waters; and we did not 
feel the effect of that tieaty any. 

As I say, it has been said by a good many that we had good times 
during that treaty. The war came on and all business was boomed, 
and in 1867 the treaty was abrogated. Then, by the way, since 1792 
there was a bounty that was given the fishermen. That was taken 
off about 1867. Then there was an effort made on the part of the 
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Canadians for the continuance of the old treaty of 1855. Many ves- 
sels were seized, a great many of them illegally, and there was a great 
deal of irritation between the two sections. Perhaps some of you 
recollect that the President had power ^iven by Congress to declare 
nonintercourse with Canada. When the Washington treaty was 
fixed up 

Mr. Gardner. What you call the Washington treaty is the treaty 
of 1871 ? 

Capt. Smith. Yes, sir. Wlien that treaty was fixed up, there was 
a committee appointed to come on to Washington and tell them how 
we stood. I happened to be one of that committee, but for some rea- 
son or other I did not come. Hamilton Fish was Secretary of State 
at the time, and he did not get proper information, and it was provided 
that we should reinstate the old reciprocity treaty. That provided 
for free fishing and that a commission should sit in Halifax to see how 
much we should puj them, if anything. That commission met. Mr. 
Delfox was the third man; and I was down there some two weeks 
before that commission. They decided that five millions and a quar- 
ter should be paid them as indemnities. It was understood that that 
money was taken by the Canadians, and they received their bounties 
from it to-day. That treaty was abrogated as soon as it could be 
done, at the end of the 10 years. 

The next treaty was the Chamberlain-Bayard treaty, which is 
practically the same treaty we have now. We were very much 
wrought up over that. Wc felt that our interests were being sacri- 
ficed, and we made great efforts, and we sent a committee on here, 
and the result was that the Senate committee investigated the whole 
question. The whole fishery industry of New England was arrayed 
against it, and the treaty was set aside. Then, there have been two 
others since that have not become a law. 

We earnestly feel that if this treaty should go into effect it would 
mean the wiping out of the Gloucester fishing industry. I take a 
great interest in the business. I should like to see it left prosperous. 
Of course, the business has changed from time to time. The old 
methods of putting up fish have given place to new ones. The old 
method, when they were dried and shipped oft" to market in the 
original state, has been changed. There have been great factories 
erected. Take my plant, where I do business: That plant itself 
stands me probably $50,000. We employ lots of men, boys, and 
girls — a great many of them. If the business goes I do not know 
what will become of them. I have not got Ions to stay; I can get 
along; but what will become of them? 

I feel confident, gentlemen, that if this treatv goes into effect it 
will result in practically the annihilation of the business with us. 
It will not be this year; it will not be next vear; but it will gradually 
come about. They started out up there to do the distributing busi- 
ness, and there is where the matter of labor comes in. The men 
that can do the labor the cheapest will be the ones to do it. The 
Canadians can do the labor cheaper than we can. 

Mr. Gardner. Captain, the last treatv— the Cluimberlain-Bayard 
treaty— was, of course, as you said, reject(Ml; and so was the Hay- 
Bond treaty. The last treaty that was in effect 

Capt. Smith. The Blaine-Bond and I lay-Bond treaties' 
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Mr. Gardner. The Blaine-Bond treaty and then the Hay-Bond 
treaty. The last treaty that was in effect was the Washington treaty, 
which, if I recollect rightly, provided not only for free fish but pro- 
vided for the settlement oi' the Alabama claims award and a number 
of other things, and gave us the right to the inshore fisheries of Can- 
ada and Newfoundland. Is not that so ? 

Capt. Smith. Unrestrictedly; j-es. 

Mr. Gardner. That does not appear in this treaty. Now, let me 
ask you this question: During the continuance of that treaty (the 
last one), between. 1871 and the time it was denounced, the time when 
we got rid of it (it was a 10-year treaty), what was the condition of 
the cod fisheries of Gloucester? I will ask you about the mackerel 
fisheries later. 

Capt. Smith. The cod fisheries? In the beginning of that treaty 
the codfish business was good. The vessels that came up there sold 
their cargoes at about 14 or $4,121 to $4.25 per 100 pounds in the 
vessels. 

They went up that year into what we call the Cape towns, around 
the western shore of Nova Scotia, and built some 60 or 70 vessels. 
By the time they got them going there was an overproduction of fish 
or something and the price of fish went down. I took in fish on 
my premises for $1.4.5 per 100 pounds. We sold fish for $1.75 a 
quintal — that is, 114 pounds — dried. We shipped cargoes of fish to 
Surinam that we did not get enough out of to pay the freight and 
the other expenses — the commission, etc. 

That was the condition of things during that treaty, the Washing- 
ton treaty. We had one thing that saved us. The mackerel fishery 
has since been annihilated, but we then had a good catch of mackerel 
that helped us out. During that ti-eaty quite a large number of firms 
sold their vessels or went out of btismess. The mackeiel business 
has always been a great help to the fishing business. 

Let me say one thing about what was spoken of in regard to the 
herring business and the Newfoundland business on the treaty coast. 
It has always been the custom, since away back in the days of the 
treaty of 1818, that we would go there and hire men. Our men have 
a certain percentage of the catch — one-half. These vessels go down 
there and their owners hire the men to navigate the vessel. That 
began away back in the time of the treaty of 1818. Under the Wash- 
ington treaty we had a right to go into any of their coasts to fish. 
Probably you gentlemen are aware that when we undertook to fish 
in Fortune Bay there was a lot of trouble. They destroyed our seines, 
and their Government had to pay some $90,000 damages. In any 
part of the Newfoundland Provinces where we had a right, we had to 
make a bargain with the fishermen or hire them to fish for us. That 
is the way these men are employed. 

We had the right to fish on what we call the treaty coast, and we 
could not exercise that right by setting our seines and setting trawls, 
or anything else; that is their natural right. But then they said to 
us "What are we going to do if you take the fish away ? Our families 
will starve. We mil fish for you." So that the consequence was that 
we had to employ their men to fish for us. They live aboard the 
vessels, and if they do not catch any fish they do not get any pay. If 
they do catch fish, they get big pay. We find the nets for them, and 
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everythincr else. So far as boats are concerned, they use their own 
boats. 

Any questions that you gentlemen would like to ask, I will try to 
answer. 

Mr. Gardner. Substantially speaking, during the continuance of 
that treaty, what saved Gloucester was the mackerel fleet ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Gardner. And that has very largely gone to pieces, has it not ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. I would say, in my own experience of that treaty, 
in regard to the vessels, the captain of one, in particular, got so many 
fish that I turned him out of the vessel, and I took one of mv large 
vessels, the captain of which is here now, and sent her mackerel fishing, 
and I took all my vessels out of the banks fishing. When it came to 
the end of my season, my bookkeeper asked about taking stock and 
I said: "Oh, "everything that is there is mine," and I did not like to 
take any stock. I know we have lost a good deal of money, a great 
many seasons, doing that, and had to give it up. 

Mr. Gardner. What Capt. Smith refers to is those Fortune Bay 
riots. We had the treaty ri^ht of the in-shore fisheries, and when we 
came to exercise the treaty right the natives came out ^\^th guns and 
said that treaty or no treaty they did not propose to have us fishing 
in their back yard. I think the only skipper who got away with a 
trip at that time was Capt. Solomon Jacobs. After a great deal of 
diplomatic correspondence. Great Britain settled those claims for 
damages for the Fortune Bay riots, but since that time, in fishing for 
herring on the treaty coast, we have found it expedient to keep the 
peace with the natives. 

I close my side, gentlemen, with the request that I may be per- 
mitted, later on, to ask questions of those who wish to be heard in 
support of the treaty. 

The Chairman. Are there any gentlemen here who desire to present 
opposing views on the fish subject. 

Several Gentlemen. Yes. 

The Chairman. Let one of you come forward. I do not know 
the names of any of you. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. WONSON, OF GIOTJCESTER, MASS. 

Mr. Wonson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
had very little time to prepare myself for this hearing, but coming 
down on the train last night I attempted to scribble what I wanted 
to say, and if you will permit me I will proceed in that way. It vsdll 
not take me ten minutes, and then I will be open to questions, or you 
may interrupt me at any time if you Avish. But few of us can prophesy 
accurately what effect this legislation, if enacted, will have on the 
fisheries of Gloucester, but we can tell to a certainty the present con- 
dition of these fisheries, and make a comparison between conditions 
now and in 1S85, Avhen the treaty of 1872 was abrogated. Permit 
me to say, first, that I had hoped that an agreement acceptable to 
both countries could have been made bv admitting free green fish 
only, but I consider the necessity for free green fish so great that, as a 
business man, I am forced to accept this whole agreement rather than 
sacrifice the opportunity of securing green fish, which I sincerely 
beheve spells prosperity for Gloucester. 
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In 1880 my brother and I purchased the only piece of wharf prop- 
erty available for the fishing business that was for sale in Gloucester. 
Yes, we had the temerity, after reciprocity had been in force seven 
years, to go into the fish business for a life vocation. At that time 
there were between 40 and 50 concerns, large and small, engaged in 
the fish business in Gloucester. The report says 58. I did not have 
time to verify it, and I want to be conservative, and so I put it between 
40 and- 50. To-day there are not over 25, large and small, and this 
number includes all the fresh fish concerns. The number of vessels 
operated in Gloucester in 1880, when I went into business, was over 
400, and to-day, according to the latest report of the Gloucester 
customhouse, they number 183. The gross tonnage in 1900 was 
30,208. In 1910 it was 19,908, and this is also verified by the customs 
records in Gloucester. 

The total catch of salted fish and fish to salt landed in Gloucester 
in 1893 was 111,000,000 pounds. The average price paid the vessel 
for these fish was a little over 3 cents per pound. In 1909, which 
has been called the banner year in the fisheries, the total product, 
according to the figures collected by the statistician of the Govern- 
ment, who is also the marine reporter for the Gloucester Times, was 
88,000,000 pounds. My figures say 90,000,000 pounds, and his say, 
I think, 88,000,000 pounds. This was in 1909. The average price 
in 1909 was a httle under 3 cents per pound. Such a record does not 
appeal to me as showing general prosperity. To-day water-front 
property in Gloucester is lying idle, expensively constructed wharves 
and buildings are unoccupied and decaying. Our young men to-day 
find no incentive to engage in the business, and as soon as they are 
educated, depart for other cities. 

I have been represented as a small dealer. I admit it; but yet 
I do a business of $125,000 a year, and have done so since 1902. 
I pay out to labor from $12,000 to $15,000 yearly. 

I gave up the business in 1898 and served in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines until May, 1901, and resumed business in 1902 with nothing 
but credit, energy, and a determination to make good. I have 
made good. I refer you to my banker. 

I am a small dealer in comparison with the big dealers who are 
represented in this delegation, but what I have done I have done 
alone, while the largest comjjany among these big companies is a 
consohdation of four other big companies, two of which inherited 
prestige and wealth from their ancestors. I inherited nothing but a 
good business education and the disposition and energy to work. If 
you will take the amount of business in dollars that this company 
does yearly, and divide it by the number of original members of the 
concern, nine, you will see that my business is quite a respectable 
item in regard to the welfare of Gloucester; and I want to say here, 
gentlemen, right now, that there are at the present time eight men, 
if I am informed correctly, members of that corporation, who are 
drawing $5,000 per year each. 

May I proceed a little further, gentlemen 1 

The Chairman. Yes. Does the committee desire to ask any 
questions ? 

Mr. Gardner. I should like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. WoNSON. I have not finished yet. I have taken notes since 
this hearing began, and I wish to controvert some statements that 
have been made here. 
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The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. WoNSON. The question was asked here if very many of the 
men manning our vessels were native citizens, and if I understood the 
answer correctly; the answer was that a large proportion of them 
were American citizens. As a matter of fact, gentlemen, the men 
and the captains of our vessels are pretty nearly, if not quite, 90 per 
cent foreign born, and to-day 75 per cent of the men who are man- 
ning our fleet are foreign born and are not naturalized citizens. I 
prove that statement by a statement made to me yesterday by a 
deputy collector of the city of Gloucester, who has been in office for 
20 years. He is now the tax collector. He said that 20 years ago he 
collected from the fishermen of Gloucester $1.5,000 to $20,000 each 
year in poU taxes. Last year he did not collect $5,000. Does that 
show that the men manning our fleet are American citizens ? 

Of this delegation who are present, there are three who have told 
me personally that they thoroughly believe in the admission of free 
green fish. They do not want me to go so far as to say that they will 
accept the other part rather than lose the free green-fish provision. 

Capt. Peoples has told you he owned his schooner, but he did not 
tell you that this schooner is a small one, worth about $2,500 to 
$3,000; that he goes in her in the summer time, and then takes a 
vessel from one of the firms and goes down to Newfoundland in the 
winter time. 

The part of Capt. Thomas's vessel which he does not o^vn is 
owned, I think, by members of the Gordon-Pew Co. 

One of the delegates who was presented here as representing a 
labor union is employed by the Gordon-Pew Co. He, I am informed, 
is not a member of any union, and does not represent them here. 

In speaking about our inability to ship fish into Canada, I think 
the next witness will show that there has been a considerable quantity 
of fish shipped from the United States into Canada, and particularly 
in the years of reciprocity. 

Coining down on the train last night I struck this gentleman, Mr. 
H. H. BrauHgam, who is secretary and manager of the Bridgeport 
Motor Co. (Inc.), of Bridgeport, Conn. He tells me that his trade in 
Canada is considerable, and he also informed me that the duty was 
27 or 27^ per cent. In spite of that the Canadian manufacturers 
maintain the price; they do not cut the price, but let liim come in 
with his product and meet him. If a motor manufacturer can, in 
competition with the cheap labor of Canada, send his motors into 
Canada and seH them at a profit and pay a duty of 27A- per cent and 
do a profitable business, I should think we might do" sometlung in 
the way of fish. 

Just a moment and I will be through. I want to read vou the 
following newspaper clipping : 

GONE TO NOVA SCOTIA HOMES. 

Capts. Newman Wharton, Alden Geel, Walter Doucette, and William Morrissey, 
who returned a few days ago from Newfoundland herring trips, left to-day by steamer 
from Boston for their homes in Nova Scotia. They will return here the latter part 
of February wheii they will fit out schooners Arkona, Tattler, Arcadia, and Premier 
for salt cod hook fishing trips. They are among the best known cod fishers of the 
New England fishing fleet. 

The gentleman in Gloucester who sold them the tickets to go home 
told me that they told him that they were to stop on the way home 
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and order a set of dories for their vessels in Slielburn, Nova Scotia, 
and they would pick up these dories as they went down. Those boats 
are supposed not to be landed in the United States. As a matter of 
fact they are landed, and no duty is paid on them. 

One thousand nets in one consignment last fall went from Scotland 
for Gorton-Pew and Cunningham and Thompson, consigned to Ingram 
at Sydney, CapeBreton, werelanded at Montreal by Allen Line steamer, 
and forwarded by the Intercolonial Railway to Sydney, where they 
dumped them off without notifying consignees, and the claim was 
made that they spoUed in bundles, and a claim was presented to the 
Canadian Government. 

This geritleman says, "How about getting dories made at Shelburn 
to supply these Gloucester fish-trust magnates?" 

That, Mr. Chairman, is all that I have prepared. I will be glad to 
answer anything that I can. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman said that Freeman 
Brown, who gave evidence here, is an emplo3^ee of the Gorton-Pew 
Co. Did I understand you correctly ? 

Mr. WoNSON. I understood that he was. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Freeman Brown, will you stand up and tell the 
committee whether that is a true statement ? 

Mr. Brown. Xo, sir. 

Mr. WoNSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not admit the right of Mr. Gardner 
to examine me unless the committee demand it. I am not going to 
submit to his cross-examination unless the committee demand it; but 
I will very cheerfully answer any questions that the committee or 
he ask. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If it will give the committee any information that 
they haA-e not got I would like to hear it. 

Mr. WoNSON. All right, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that question is 
important. I would hke to have the committee give permission to 
Mr. Gardner to ask that question, so that the committee might be 
better informed. 

The Chairman. I understand that Mr. Gardner is to be allowed to 
cross-examine the witnesses. Is there any objection on the part of 
any member of the committee to Mr. Gardner being allowed to cross- 
examine ? 

Mr. Clark. Oh, let him go on and examine him. He knows more 
about it than we do. 

Mr. Gardner. Now, Mr. Brown, are you an employee of the 
Gorton-Pew Co. ? 

Mr. Brown. I am not, at present. 

Mr. WoNSON. Whom is he an employee of ? 

Mr. Gardner. Now, Mr. Wonson, you stated that the part of the 
vessel not owned by Capt. Thomas was owned by the Gorton-Pew Co. 

Mr. Wonson. I beg your pardon, I did not make that statement. 

Mr. Gardner. WeU, we mU have the reporter's notes. 

Mr. Eandell. It seems to me this is in the nature of testimony in 
rebuttal, and this is not cress-examination. 

The Chairman. I was going to suggest to Mr. Gardner that as 
long as the witness objects, he ought to confine himself strictly to a 
cross-examination. This is rather liberal for a cross-examination. 
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Mr. WoNSON. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I would say 
that I have come down here backed by no Congressman. I come 
down here alone. 

The Chairman. Oh, you are just as well off as if you had a Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. WoNSON. I know, but I have a right to expect fair treatment; 
that is all I ask, and I will tell you anything I know. 

Mr. Clark. You will get that. 

The Chairman. All you have got to do is to tell the truth and you 
will be just as well off as if you had a Congressman. 

Mr. Gardner. In regard to this statement that a part of Capt. 
Thomas's ship was owned by the Gorton-Pew Co., did you say that 
Capt. Thomas had not told them that a part of his ship was owned by 
the Gorton-Pew Co., clearly leaving the implication that they did 
own it? 

Mr. WoNSON. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Gardner. May I have the stenographer's notes read on that 
point ? 

Mr. WoNSON. I was informed that the other part of it was owned 
by the Gorton-Pew Co. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then you do not know whether that statement is 
correct or not ? 

Mr. WoNSON. No, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then you ought not to make it. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Wonson, there are here certain gentlemen 
engaged in substantially the same business as yourself. Take Mr. 
Gale, Mr. Moore, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Bradley, four of them that I 
can count with my eye ; now, do they, any of them, agree with you in 
this advocacy of the treaty ? 

Mr. Wonson. That is not a fair question. 

Mr. Gardner. Oh, I submit, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Wonson. I rofuse to answer the question put in that way. 

Mr. Gardner. All right, sir; you are not under oath and I can 
not compel you to. Are the Crown Packing Co., Mr. Smith, and 
Henry E. Pinkham in the same business with you? 

Mr. Wonson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. In what respect does it differ ? 

Mr. Wonson. The Crown Packing Co. are what we caU an express- 
order company. 

Mr. Gardner. It is substantially the same, is it not ? 

Mr. Wonson. No, sir; it is altogether different. Henry E. Pink- 
ham is in a very much smaller way. 

Mr. Gardner. Now you were talldng about the fact that you had 
started in 1880, and that you had no backing, and that you had 
fought overybodv, which of coiu-se would be very creditable. Who 
are W. H. Wonson & Son ? 

Mr. Wonson. Oh, tliey aro people there, very widl known. I did 
not make the statcmont that I started in 1880 \vith no backing. I 
did not start witliout any backing in 1880. I said that I had no 
backing in 1902 when I lame back from the PhiHppine Islands. 
Your jiKunory is not i^ooil, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. W. 11. Wonson & Son arc in substantially the same 
business as you are 'i 

Mr. Wonson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Gardner. In what does their business differ from yours? 

Mr. WoNsox. The}^ are smoked-hahbut people, altogether, and 
have been. 

Mr. Gardner. They do not own any vessels; they are manufac- 
turers of salt fish ? 

Mr. AVoNSc^N. Their business is confined entirely to smoked halibut 
and herring, and has been, so far as I know, ahv.iys. 

Mr. Gardner. There ma^- be some diirerence, but they are sub- 
stantially in the same business; they are fish shippers m Gloucester? 

Mr. V\'oNs()N. Xo, sir ; you will have to permit me to differ from you. 
You show that you have not an intimate knowledge of the situation. 

Mr. Gardner. Well, at all events, they are generally supposed to 
te in the same business. Now, have you a letter there which you 
wish to read to the committee from P. J. O'Brien % 

Mr. WoNSON. Yes; I have a number of letters, if the committee 
wants to listen to them. 

Mr. Gardner. I would like to hear that P. J. O'Brien letter. 

Mr. WoNSON. This letter is as follows: 

Gloucestee Board of Trade, 
Gloucester, Mass., February 1, 1911. 
Mr. Charles F. Wonson. 

Dear Sir: Beplying to your inquiry as to how I stand on the question of the recip- 
local agreement with Canada, I beg to say that I believe if the agreement is ratified 
my business will be materially benefited. I am a strong advocate of the entry of free 
green fish, believing that part of the agreement will greatly benefit Gloucester as a 
whole. While the entry of free manufactured fish will benefit me personally in a 
business way, I am not sure but that feature of the agreement would take away the 
employment of labor in Gloucester, and 1 would advocate no legislation which would 
have that effect. 

Yoiurs, truly, P. J. O'Brien & Co., 

By P. J. O'Brien. 

Mr. Clark. I would like to ask Mr. Gardner how he knew that the 
witness had that letter ? 

Mr. Gardner. I will read a telegram, which will explain that, say- 
ing that Mr. Wonson has with him a letter from P. J. O'Brien. 

(Mr. Gardner here read the telegram referred to.) 

Mr. Gardner. I am through with the witness. 

Mr. \\ ONSON. Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me just a minute; 
I had supposed from a telegram that was read here that nearly all 
of the 140 members of the board of trade had been seen; but I want 
it understood that it was not at a regular meeting of the board, 
because there was none called last night when I left Gloucester at 
4 o'clock, and Article No. 7 of the by-laws of that organization reads 
this way: 

Meetings may be called at any time by the president of the board of trade or upon 
the written application of 10 members to the secretary, notice thereof to be published 
in one or more Gloucester daily papers, and by notice mailed to each member 24 
hours in advance of each meeting. 

I happen to have been elected a member of the board of directors 
of that board of trade, and I have not been notified of any public 
meeting. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. AVitness, that does not make a bit of difference. 
What you state you believe. If Mr. Gardner has got a lot of people 
who want to contradict you, let him bring them in. ' 

Mr. "W^ONSON. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Clark. If you have anybody to back you up, bring him in. 
Mr. Gardner. I am ready to ask Mr. Treat, of Boston, to address 

you. 

Mr. Hill. I would hke to ask just one question. I am looking- 
for information. I would like to ask your opinion as to why Canada 
charges a cent a pound duty on fish, one-quarter of a cent a pound 
more than we do ? Have you any opinion on that ? 

Mr. WoNSON. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. All right. 

Mr. Clark. If we do not ship fish up there, it does not do any good 
to anybody, does it, that cent a pound ? 

Mr. WoNSON. We do ship fish up there. 

Mr. Clark. How much do you ship ? 

Mr. WoNSON. I do not know. I ship none. 

Mr. Clark. Who does ship any ? 

Mr. WoNSON. This gentleman who will follow me is a sliipper, I 
think, and has been. 

Mr. Clark. One of these witnesses testified that they never sent 
but 25 pounds. 

The Chairman. It was stated in the statistics of that company 
that they sent as much as that. They shipped more pounds than 
that. 

Mr. Gardner. He says his firm has never shipped above 25 pounds. 

A Bystander. Twenty-five boxes. 

Mr. Gardner. Twenty-five boxes; I beg your pardon. 

Mr. McCall. Is that all you desire to say ? 

Mr. WoNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. C'hairman, before the next witness begins I would 
like to ask vou a question. How long are these hearings going to 
last « 

The Ckaikmax. I do not know. 

Mr. Clark. About how long do you think they will last >. 

The Chairman. It is pretty hard to guess. 

Mr. Clark. You are not going to try to report this bill before Mon- 
day, are you, or Tuesday? 

The Chairman. I am not going to try to report it before Monday. 

Mr. Clark. Wliat do you say about Tuesday ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. A lot of people from my State wanted to be heard, 
and they could not get here before Monday. 

The Chairman. It will take, necessarily, as long as that. 

Mr. Clark. You will not do it before Tuesday ? That is, you will 
not try to do it. You do not know whether you can do it at all or not. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. This hearing to-day, 'Mr. Chairman, is not a 
precedent for hearing people interested from all over the countrv? 

The Chairman. What is that ? 

Mr. Longworth. I say I hope this hearing is not to furnish a 
precedent for persons from all over the country who are interested 
to be heard. 

The Chairman. I do not think it is a precedent for anything. Of 
course, the committee can shut off hearings at any time. 

Mr. Longworth. I mean, I think it ought to be understood that 
it is not such a precedent. 

The Chairman. Some gentlemen wanted to be heard on some 
subjects on which we had hearings during the tariff discussion in 
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1909, and I thought the committee would be unwilHng to go over 
that discussion again, but we would hear them on facts that have 
occurred subsequently to those hearings, but would not be in favor 
of going over the hearmgs generally. For instance, the maltsters 
up in the "West desired to be heard during the hearings on the tariff 
bill, and we heard the maltsters of Buffalo and Rochester, but we 
did not hear those in the West, in Milwaukee and elsewhere, who 
desire to retain the duty. Then, one of laj colleagues from New 
York desired some peo})le to be heard, and I told them to appear 
here to-morrow, in regard to agricultural products and products up 
in his district, in his part of the State. 

Mr. Ellis. My colleague informs me that some of the paper manu- 
facturers and the lumbermen of the Pacific coast want to be heard. 

The Chaikj[an. Xo paper manufacturer, so far as I recollect, has 
asked to be heard. I have t^\'o or three letters from paper manu- 
facturers in which they state their case fully, and I was going to put ' 
them in the record. 

Mr. Davidson. Mr. Chairman, just in that connection; I did not 
mean to interrupt this hearing, but when Mr. Clark asked you a ques- 
tion about the hearings, I was present in the room for the purpose 
of asking for a hearing. I have this telegram just received from 
Wisconsin: 

In \'icw of disastrous effect ratification of Canadian treaty will have on paper and 
pulp industry in this country, regard it of utmost importance that the representatives 
of the industry be given an opportunity to be heard before "\A'ays and ileans Committee. 

Now, I just got that dispatch, and I want to reply to it. 

The Chairman. Is that from Kimberly Clark? 

Mr. Davidson. Yes. 

The Chairman. I will have to amend my statement. I did receive 
a similar teleo;ram to that, and I answered that the committee were 
now having hearings, and people were to appear here on paper 
schedule, but that what they said would have to be confined to 
something which has taken place since the investigation made in 
1909, and I said, "If you desire to be heard, come on at once." I 
telegraphed that this afternoon. 

Mj. Davidson. Then I will telegraph them practically the same 
thing — to come at once if they want to be heard. This is on the 
assumption that they will have opportunity to be heard. 

The Chairman. I have here a long letter in the shape of a brief, 
from a paper manufacturer, which they ask to have printed in the 
record, but these parties do not ask to be heard, either one of them. 
I had forgotten about that telegram. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I think it ought to be understood that we are 
not going to hold general hearings on this bill, and that we wiU only 
have a hearing in a very exceptional case and at the special request 
of a Member of the House. 

The Chairman. Yes; I do not think we will. Of course we had 
very full hearings during the tariff discussion, and we do not want 
to open up any question again except on something that has occurred 
since. For instance, that would apply to paper and pulp. It was 
pretty thoroughly investigated by the Mann committee, and I 
would not be in favor of going into anything on that subject except 
something that had occurred since that investigation was made. 

77045—11 5 
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Mr. FoBDNEY. Mr. Chairman, in the treaty there is a provision 
relating to wood pulp which provides that news print paper shall be 
admitted from Canada free of duty, provided Canada permits the 
pulp wood to come into this country unrestricted. The lumbermen 
are very much interested in having a proviso of that same kind relat- 
ing to lumber. It is proposed to put lumber on the free list, ihere 
is an embargo against logs. Is there any reason wliy wo should not 
receive information on the subject* Is there any good reason why 
lumber should not be admitted free as well as paper pulp, when they 
are both forest products ? , , , , i 

The Chairman. The question whether lumber should l)e treated 
in that way is a question independent, by itself, in my judgment. 
We will cross that bridge when we com" to it. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. The point is, I say these lumbermen want to be 
heard on that subject. Are we going to permit a hearing on that 
subject. Mr. Longworth suggests that we do not have general 
hearings. Now, here are these lumbermen who want to be heard 
on that point, and some of them want to come from Seattle. I 
have a telegram from them in my office. 

The Chairman. Those people out there can not have exclusive 
knowledge on that subject. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am frank to say that the lumber 
industry of the country is of more importance than the fish industry, 
and while I am very friendly to the suggestion that the fishmen be 
heard in full, why should we choke off any important industry ? 

Mr. MoCall. We had these gentlemen come here at once. 
Mr. Gardner had his men come on immediately, but you are now 
proposing to have men come on here from Seattle. 

The Chairman. Wait a moment, if you please. I think we will 
defer this discussion until we are in executive session. 

Mr. Fordney. Very well. 

STATEMENT OF LEONARD A. TREAT, OF BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Treat. My credentials are from the Boston Fish Bureau. 
The question that I wish to present to your committee, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, is the question of the salt fish industry. I am not 
interested in the fresh fish industry. I have no particular knowledge 
of it. But we have heard a great deal of what is going to happen, 
and largely on the line of prophecy. I hold that the best lamp for 
most of us is the lamp of experience, and the only \vay we can know, 
it seems to me, what would happen is by referring to what has 
happened. Fortunately, we have had one reciprocity treaty, and we 
know that when we had that reciprocity treaty the same fish business 
was conducted as is being conducted now, but in larger volume and in 
a more profitable manner. There are three kinds of fish that largely 
compose the fish industry of New England, the codfish, the mackerel, 
and the herring. You have been told that tlie mackerel, for some 
reason or other, as soon as the treaty was enacted, disappeared from 
our coast. As to the herring, they, too, are slowly disappearing. 
There seem to be less and less of them caught each year. But there 
remains the codfish industry, and about that I would like to speak to 
you for a moment. Under that treaty we had reciprocity from 1872 
to 1886, and that was an era of prosperity in the fish business, and 
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with your permission I wUl take the last five years of reciprocity and 
compare them with the first five years after the abrogation of the 
treaty. During the years 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884, the last 
five years of reciprocity, there were engaged in the New England 
codfish industry from 579 vessels to 765 vessels. Now taking the 
five years that followed the abrogation of the treaty, in the first year, 
1885, there were 730 vessels in the fleet, in 1886 there weer 589, in 
1887, 560, in 1888, 495, and in 1889 it had dwindled away, during that 
fifth year, to 295 vessels. 

Taking, now, the product of the last five years of reciprocity, we 
have the following figures : 

Total catch in hundredweight or quintals. 

1880 647,426 

1881 775,027 

1SS2 898,094 

1883 1,061,699 

1884 1, 001, 303 

Total 4, 383, 548 

Average catch 876, 709 

In the following five years, the first five years after the abrogation 
of the treaty, we have the following figures in regard to the catch: 

Total catch in hundredweight or quintals. 

1885 902,455 

1886 828,572 

1887 676, 723 

1888 585, 581 

1889 498,989 

Total 3,492,320 

Average catch 698, 464 

Not only had the number of vessels shrunk, but the output had 
shrunk. Now, not only was this true of the vessels and not only 
was it true of the product, but it was also true of the price. 

The average price during the last five years was $4.63 per 100 
pounds of salted fish as they came from the vessel, going onto the 
railroad coming from these curers, while after the abrogation of the 
treaty the average price was $3.70. 

Now, I contend that with these figures before us, which are more 
eloquent than any man can possibly be, there is nothing left for us to 
say but that reciprocity, as we have it presented to us under this bill, 
would cause aU these bugaboos our friends from Gloucester presented 
to you to-day to disappear like mists before a rising sun. It certainly 
seems to me that with this industry, which they aU admit, in the 25 
years that it has existed since 1886, has been continually shrinking 
from year to year, it is about time that they changed doctors. If any 
of us had been sick for 25 years with a doctor of one school, I think we 
woiild have listened to somebody else, even though we might think 
he was a charlatan. In 1885 and 1886 there were more than 50 con- 
cerns in the salt-fish industry in Boston. The years have rolled by, 
and there are less than 15 of these concerns now. I am now speaking 
of nothing but the salt-fish industry. These vessels that I am talking 
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about were wholly engaged in the salt-fish business, salt codfish and 
other ground fish. 

That is all I have to say, and I am now open to any questions. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I would like to ask you, m the first place, about 
that reciprocity treaty. In what respect does it ditter trom the 

one we have here now? ^ -i i, * •+ • 

Mr. Treat. I am not familiar with the details ot it, but it is 

practically the same. There were some inshore fisheries that were 

granted to us under the old reciprocity treaty that are not granted us 

now. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Your last figures there were for 1886, were they 

not? 

Mr. Treat. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Can you give us the figures since 1900 ? 

Mr. Treat. Yes. I just wanted to give you the catch. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Only the catch ? 

Mr. Treat. Yes; that is all I can give you. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Can you give the number of vessels ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; I have not those figures. 

Mr. Hill. I understand you represented the Boston Fish Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Treat. Yes; the Boston Bureau of Salt Fish. 

Mr. Hill. Do you live in Gloucester? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; in Boston. 

Mr. Gardner. Now, gentlemen, I would like to ask a few questions. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Treat, you entirely differ from the position 
taken by the New England Fish Exchange ? ^3 

Mr. Treat. That is a fresh-fish organization. 

Mr. Gardner. Yes. 

Mr. Treat. I know nothing about their position, except as stated 
here to-day. 

Mr. Gardner. Are you a producer of fish ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; I am a curer of fish. 

Mr. Gardner. What wore those figures you just read, as to the 
amount; was that the amount of the catch landed in Boston? 

Mr. Treat. In New England. 

Mr. Gardner. In New England ? 

Mr. Treat. Yes. 

Mr. Gardner. And during the existence of the reciprocity treaty; 
and just what did you wish to convey to the committee by pointing 
out that after the treaty was abolished and a duty was imposed on 
Canada, they could not send fish here ? Would it not be natural to 
expect that the amount of fish would very much fall ofl" in the next 
five years ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; because the fish landed from these vessels 
were fish caught by American fishermen in American vessels. 

Mr. Gardner. In the first five years ? 

Mr. Treat. Yes, in the first five years. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Chairman, I think we will have to get the figures 
from the Fish Commission on that. Now, on what do you base your 
figures as to the price in the last five years of reciprocity and the first 
five years of dutiable fish ? 

Mr. Treat. Do you mean where did I get those figures ? 
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Mr. Gardner. Yes. 

Mr. Treat. All those figures that I have here, I would like to say- 
to the committee, I got from this Boston Fish Bureau. This Boston 
Fish Bureau is a statistical organization that has existetl for a great 
many years, just simply gathering figures and facts with reference to 
the production of salt fish in New England. All these figures I have 
here are from the books and files of the Boston Fish Bureau, and are 
now open to any member of the committee, or anybody else, I suppose. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then, as a fish dealer, it does not make any difference 
to you whether the fish come from American or Canadian fishermen, 
or Novo Scotian fishermen ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNET. You do not care where they come from, as long as 
you get your profit ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; that is the principal thing. I am not inter- 
ested in fishing men or fishing vessels. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That is the general attitude of an importer, is it not ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I think it is. I never found one that did not have 
that attitude. 

Mr. Gardner. As I understood you, under reciprocity you had to 
pay a higher price for fish than you had to pay after the reciprocity 
treaty was abrogated. Why are you in favor of a reciprocity treaty, 
if that is the case ? 

Mr. Treat. I am in favor of the reciprocity treaty because the 
experience of the last fire years of the reciprocity treaty showed that 
that was a period of very great prosperity to the whole business. It 
was not true of the fishing vessels only. AVhile I have not any figures, 
my memory goes back. I went into the business in 1867 and as a 
young man of 20 to 30, the years from 1872 to 1886 covered that 

Eeriod of my life. I know that the business was prosperous and I 
now that the number of firms engaged in that business was large. 
I know that the amount of business was greater both in the number 
of those employed and in point of fish cured and shipped. 

Mr. Gardner. I fear you did not catch my question. You are a 
purchaser of fish which come into the Boston market from Canada 
and from the vessels that come in at the wharf, of the various kinds of 
fish, and you tell us that under reciprocity the prices were higher and 
you had to pay more for your raw material than you did after the reci- 
procity treaty was abolished. Now, I never saw any manufacturer 
who desired to pay more for his raw material, and if reciprocity raises 
the price of fish, why are you, a purchaser of fish, in favor of reci- 
procity 1 

Mr. Treat. Because it is one of those peculiar tlfings that you may 
think strange. Here was where we were fair with our neighbors. 
Our neighbors prospered with us. 

Mr. Gardner. On, it was because your neighbors were prosperous ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; not at all. That is not my answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Chairman, I wish this committee would call for 
the figures from the United States Fish Commission as to the prices 
of fish in those years. 

Mr. Treat. I think the United States Fish Commission, if I may 
be allowed to say so, was not in existence in those years. 
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Mr. Gaedner. Mr. Millett can probably inform us as to that fact. 

Mr. Millett. I think Stephen J. Martin was agent in those years. 

The Chairman. You can get those figures at the bureau of 
statistics. 

Mr. Gardner. I would Hke to have all those figures. I think that 
Mr. Millett, who understands the thing pretty well, would undertake 
to secure those figures and have them sent to the committee, as well 
as the statistics that were referred to while he was testifying. 

Mr. Millett. If you will have your clerk give me the years you want 
figures upon, I will undertake to get them for you and send them to 
you from the department. 

The Chairman. Find out just what period you want, Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Gardner. Substantially, we want all the figures during the 
reciprocity period and the figures since. That is what you want, is 
it not ? That will tell the whole story. 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

The Chairman. Leave that information with the clerk of the com- 
mittee, and I think we can get it. 

Mr. Gardner. That would be my idea. Mr. Treat, did you ever 
hear of Wilcox's report ? 

Mr. Treat. Yes. 

Mr. Gardner. He was the special agent of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
was he not ? 

Mr. Treat. I never knew exactly what his relation was with, the 
United States Government. 

Mr. Gardner. Did he not go to Gloucester in the year 1885, the 
last year of the old treaty, and did not his report say that Gloucester 
was suffering very greatly from the treaty, and did he not say that 
they were looking forward with great anticipation to the revocation 
of the treaty ? 

Mr. Treat. Quite likely. 

Mr. Gardner. Do you know of any other official report on that 
situation except Wilcox's ? 

Mr. Treat. Yes. 

Mr. Gardner. What is that ? 

Mr. Treat. From Provincetown. 

Mr. Gardner. And you think the Board of Trade of Provincetown 
is in favor of reciprocity ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. To-day? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir, or was not then. 

Mr. Gardner. I call your attention to the unanimous vote 

Mr. Treat. It was not then. It was unanimous in favor of abroga- 
gation of the treaty. 

Mr. Gardner. That is all I have to ask the gentleman. 

Mr. McCall. Can you furnish the committee with the population 
of Gloucester at that time ? 

Mr. Treat. Twenty thousand and odd, is it not ? 

Mr. McCall. But in 1870, in tlio five-year periods when the treaty 
was in force, and afterwards ? 

Mr. Gardner. Gloucester and the surrounding towns would be the 
fairest way to take it; Rockport and Gloucester; and then of course 
there is Marblehead. 

Mr. McCall. Yes. 
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Mr. Treat. I have one paper here which gives the catch in New- 
foundland and in Canada in all these years, which shows that their 
fishery has practically been prosperous all this time. 

Mr. Fordney. Will the gentleman permit me to ask one or two 
questions ? 

Mr. Treat. I'es, sir. 

Mr. Fordney. Have you studied the effect of this proposed meas- 
ure, other than that which relates to fish? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir. 

Mr. Fordney. Now, let me ask you this: It is shown here that 
our exports to Canada, amounting to $47,327,000, and our imports 
from Canada, S47, 127,000, worth of goods are affected by this treaty, 
and a very small proportion of it is fish. The duty collected by 
Canada on our goods going into tJiat country under the present law 
is $7,767,000, aini tliey propose to reduce that duty 12,560,000, 
while the collictidu of duty by us on a hkc amount of goods coming 
from Canada is $5,649,000, and we reduce that duty $4,849,000, 
which will leave the duty collected hy Canada on our goods going 
into that country almost equal to tJic amount that we collect on 
their goods (•diniug from the countrv now. Do you not believe it 
would be a protty good bill for other" peoj^le than those interested in 
the fish business '? 

Mr. Treat. I should have to plead ignorance in regard to the 
other industries. 

Mr, Fordney. Are you in favor of the adoption of this treaty as 
it has been writti^n or prepared ? 

Mr. Treat. I axii in favor of the treaty because of the opportunity 
it gives the fisii business to revive. 

Mr. Fordney. Then, whatever the sacrifice, if it was a sacrifice, 
of all the other industries mentioned in there except the fish industry, 
you would still be in favor of it? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; I would not. I plead ignorance on the other. 
I presume that that has been prepared in the same careful manner in 
which tliis has been prepared — the fish part of it. 

Mr. Fordney. If Canada is getting the best of the deal according 
to the treaty, would you still be in favor of adopting it '( 

Mr. Treat. It would make no difference to me whether Canada 
was getting the best of the deal or not, if I was getting a fair thing 
out of it myself. 

Mr. Fordney. There is every evidence of that, because you said 
you did not care what became of the American fishermen. 

Mr. Treat. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. FoRDXEi. Well, I beg your pardon. I asked you if it made 
any difference to you, as a packer or dealer, whether you got your fish 
from an American or a Nova Scotian or a Canadian fisherman, and 
you said it did not. 

Mr. Treat. Tha., is right. 

Mr. Fordney. Then you do not care a snap about the American 
fisherman ? 

Mr. Treat. Oh, yes, I do. It is because I care so much for the 
American fisherman that I want to see this go through. I am perhaps 
contradicting myself about being a prophet, but, judging from the 
past, it is fair for me to assume, if j^ou please, that prosperity would 
dawn from the very start and would increasingly come to us as the 
years roll by. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. Pardon me, let me ask you this : A certain amount 
of fish is prepared in tliis country for the market. It is suppHed by 
the American fishermen and if, by the removal of the duty on fish, a 
large influx of fish would come from Canada and Newfoundland it 
would naturally injure the man that catches the fish in American 
waters, would it not ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. How can you figure that out ? 

Mr. Treat. Because it might open up more markets. 

Mr. Fordney. Do you mean it might make us eat more fish? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; open up other markets. 

Mr. Fordney. What other market in that case can it open up ? 

Mr. Treat. In Canada. 

Mr. Fordney. For fish ? 

Mr. Treat. Yes. 

Mr. Fordney. Would you give away the market of 90,000,000 
people for the market of 9,000,000 people in Canada 1 

Mr. Treat. Is it not apparent that the 90,000,000 people are not 
salt fish eating people ? 

Mr. Fordney. What are 3''ou going to assume, that those 90,000,000 
people 

Mr. Treat. My dear man, excuse me, but we have grown from 
30,000,000 people at the time this old reciprocity treaty was in effect 
to 90,000,000 people now, and they are producing one-sixth as much, 
in proportion. The fact is that the people of this country are not 
eating salt fish. Salt flsh are consumed in warm countries. 

Mr. Fordney. Do you propose to make them eat more fish? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; I wish I could. 

Mr. Fordney. Then what is your object in getting the fish of 
Canada ? 

Mr. Treat. So that we may have a larger supplj' and have a 
larger market. 

Mr. Fordney. Is it not because you want a larger market in which 
to buy fish ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; it would do me no good if I could not open a 
larger market to sell them in. 

Mr. Fordney. Is it not true that it would open up a larger market 
for you to buy fresh fish, and is not that what you want ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; I am not for lower prices ; 1 am for a larger trade. 

Mr. Fordney. Do you not believe foreign competition would give 
you a larger market for salt fish ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir; there is this ]3 years' experience that shows 
we had better prices and greater prosperity for fishermen, producers 
and manufacturers and dealers. 

Mr. Fordney. Then you think it would incn>asi> the in-ice, do vou, 
if we put fish on the free list from Canada ? 

Mr. Treat. Not increase the price over this year, because the testi- 
mony from the other side— if I may so refer to" them— shows that the 
prices were exorbitant. 

Mr. Fordney. I must say, my friend, I can not understand why 
you favor free trade Ix'tween this country and Canada in fish. 

Mr. Treat. I am sorry. 

Mr. Hill. As rejiresenting the Boston Fish Bureau, can you give 
me any mformation as to why the rate of duty on fish into Canada is 
higher than it is in the United States ? 
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Mr. Treat. I think if you would make your inquiries of the Great 
Lakes and the Pacific coast, you would get an answer that was satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Hill. What I want to get at is why that is. 

Mr. Treat. You will have to get that from tlie other gentleman. 

Mr. Hill. You have no opinion to express ? 

Mr. Treat. No, sir. 

Mr. McCall. Did you mean that it was not possible to prevent 
fishermen coming across at the lakes ? 

Mr. Treat. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. I would Uke to ask Mr. Patch a question or two. 

STATEMENT OF ISAAC PATCH. 

Mr. Hill. You are the present mayor of Gloucester ? 

Mr. Patch. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. When were you elected ? 

Mr. Patch. Last December. 

Mr. Hill. What is the population of Gloucester ? 

Mr. Patch. 24,398. 

Mr. Hill. What is the voting population ? 

Mr. Patch. Last fall there were about 5,000 votes cast. 

Mr. Hill. About 5,000 ? 

Mr. Patch. If I remember correctly. 

]Mr. Hill. What proportion of the voting population are engaged 
in the fish industry, in your judgment ? 

Mr. Patch. That would be a very hard question for me to answer. 

Mr. Hill. Half of them; three-quarters; one-quarter? Well, 
never mind that. 

Mr. Patch. I can not say. 

Mr. Hill. Was this subject of the dutj" on fish a subject of dis- 
cussion in the campaign of 1910 ? 

Mr. Patch. Not in the municipal campaign. 

Mr. Hill. No; I do not mean in the municipal campaign; I mean 
in the gubernatorial campaign. 

Mr. Patch. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. It was a matter of discussion ? 

Mr. Patch. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Was it a matter of interest, the duties shown in the 
Payne bill, and the position taken by other parties in opposition to it ? 

Mr. Patch. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. And if so, what was the verdict of the collector? 

Mr. Patch. That is rather a hard question to answer. 

Mr. Gardner. Did the fish question have anything to do with the 
election of Mr. Foss ? 

Mr. Patch. I think not. 

Mr. Gardner. Did he favor free fish ? 

Mr. Patch. He was in favor of free green fish. 

Mr. Gardner. Did he say so in Gloucester ? 

Mr. Patch. Yes. 

Mr. Gardner. And did he have a majority there? 

Mr. Patch. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. McCall. Did he not carry the town ? 

Mr. Patch. No, sir; he did not carry the town of Gloucester. 

Mr. McCall. About what was the vote ? 
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Mr. Patch. If I remember correctly, although I would not want to 
state it positively, there was a majority of several hundred for Mr. 
Draper. 

Mr. Hill. In Gloucester ? 

Mr. Patch. There may have been reasons why Mr. Draper did not 
get more. 

Mr. Hill. I wanted to know whether the people of Gloucester, with 
the matter before them, had fairly given a verdict on that matter. 

Mr. Patch. I do not think that the State elections had anything 
to do with the fish question, although it was discussed. 

Mr. Hill. Did Mr. Foss favor a duty on salt fish ? 

Mr. Patch. I do not know, anything except free green fish. 

Mr. Randbll. What percentage of the population there is adult 
males ? 

Mr. Patch. That is rather a hard question for me to answer. 

Mr. Eandell. You seem to be very well posted about things in 
general, there. 

Mr. Patch. Of course it would have been very easy for me to get 
the information if it had occurred to me. I think there are between 
7,000 and 8,000. I would not want to state that positively. 

jlr. Randell. There might be a very great difference between 
the number of adults and those who voted. 

Mr. Patch. Yes. Of course there are a considerable number who 
are not naturalized. 

Mr. Randell. That is the reason I asked what percentage of the 
24,000 are adult males. 

Mr. Patch. It would only be a guess on my part. I think the 
other sex predominates. 

Mr. Hill. Then you think no inference could be drawn from the 
result of the election as to the views of the people of Gloucester on 
this question ? 

Mr. Patch. No, sir; not at that election; but of course I think 
the people as a whole are against the treaty as it stands. 

Mr. Hill. You think the people of Gloucester are against the 
treaty ? 

Mr. Patch. Yes; but there is a bona fide opinion, and a very 
strong one, in favor of free raw material. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Pardon me, my friend, for asking the question; I 
would not ask it except for the fact that it is being tried to be made to 
appear here that the anticipation of this treaty had sometlung to do 
with the result of the election last fall in Massachusetts. The State of 
New York gave an overwhelming democratic majority. Do you 
think free trade had anything to do with it? 

Mr. Patch. No, sir; I think not. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Pardon me for asking. 

Mr. Gardner. If I might say a word as to that question, this 
proposition lias never bi-cii put squarely befor.- the I'l-oplc of Glouces- 
ter. Of course, Gloucester is a grt-at Visli-packing point, and if you 
put the question, "Will you liiive free green fish and protected 
finished products," ol)\-ioiisly a lot of people will sav ves; and of 
course we all know here that i)ioducers of raw material in the United 
States outnumber tlie manufacturer.s, and tlierefore W(^ can not 
expect the manufacturers to l)e piotectetl if the producers of raw 
material are not to be. That is not understood in a municipality Uke 
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Gloucester. That is the issue Mr. Foss has been presenting for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Hill. Did he simply take the position of favoring free green 
fish or free fish all the way through ? 

Mr. Gardner. Free green fish, and he said nothing about the rest. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Patch. That is correct. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Are you spealdng of Mr. Foss ? 

Mr. Gardner. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Why, he has been pubhshed through the newspapers 
as being in favor of reciprocity with Canada on everything that grew 
on Canadian soil, or was imported in there. 

Mr. Gardner. Well, but there is not everybody that reads those 
things carefully; and we have often noticed that a man's position has 
local shades of difference. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. He has fought and labored for reciprocity with 
Canada. 

Mr. Gardner. I had a joint debate with him before the Massa- 
chusetts Club on that question eight years ago. 

Mr. FoRDXEY. 1 ou know him better than I do. 

The Chairman. If you have an expert opinion on that gentleman's 
election there, perhap.« you had better let it drop. Does any other 
gentleman desire to be heard on the fish question ? Is there any other 
gentleman here who desires now to be heard on any part of this 
reciprocity question ? 

Mr. Gardner. By the way, so far as political evidences are con- 
cerned, I had a very, very large majority m Gloucester, and my posi- 
tion has never been one on which there was any misapprehension 
whatever. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in executive session for a 
few minutes. 

At 5.30 o'clock p. m. the committee v/ent into executive session. 

(The following 'etters and papers submitted by Mr. Y\^onson are 
here printed in luU in the record.) 

Gloucester, Mass., February 1, 1911. 
Col. Charles P. Wonson, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Regarding matters which are now transpiring in Washington in which 
Gloucester is much interested, and in reply to your request for my views in writing 
regarding same, I will try and give you as fair a statement as I can of the actual con- 
ditions as I see them, endeavoring to throw aside any personal business interest in 
the matter. 

The recommendations to Congress so far as fish is concerned are so sweeping^ that I 
believe that there is no one in Gloucester who, if he had the privilege of making the 
law, would have reciprocity to go through under the recommendations as presented 
to Congress, the reason being that oxir Canadian neighbors get too much and ourselves 
too little by this proposition. 

While I believe the above statement to be fully true, it is nevertheless a fact that 
there is and has been for some time past a very decided opinion prevailing in Glouces- 
ter that there should be some arrangement whereby Gloucester's merchants and 
packers might obtain more liberal supplies of stock with which to conduct their 
business. Shortages in the supplies and very high prices have prevailed to a greater 
extent than the business interests of the city would warrant, and the packers have 
been obliged either to pay very fancy prices or go without, thus throwing male and 
female employees out of work at times when they could be employed quite steadily 
were proper supplies of stock obtainable with which to do business. 

While the State campaign was in progress last fall, a mass meeting of Glouceeter's 
citizens was held at the City Hall to discuss the reciprocity issue, and both sides of 
the question were heard. For a good many years past, or until the last few years, 
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the preponderance of opinion in Gloucester regarding the entrance of Canadian fish 
to our porta free of duty had decidedly opposed such a proposition m any form. _ 

At the mass meeting in the city hall the proposition was advanced that tne admis- 
sion of green or "raw product" salt fish might be a distinct benefit to Ulqucester, 
and the question was gone into quite thoroughly, and the doings of the meeting were 
well reported in the public press. . , , ^ ^n 

Our present governor, Fonn, during last fall's campaign, m his speech at Gloucester 
came out squarely for "free green fish," and told the people of Gloucester that such 
an arrangement would be a distinct benefit to Gloucester's business men and laborers, 
as well as to real estate values and wharf property in general. 

I think it is a fair statement that the free green fish question was paramount m the 
minds of the Gloucester voters during the campaign, and the opinion prevailed that 
a vote for Gov. Foss was a vote in the direction of free green fish. 

While the meeting at the city hall was not held with the idea of getting votes for 
one candidate or another, but simply for an open public discussion of the reciprocity 
question, it was openly stated after the meeting and during the rest of the campaign 
that the meeting at the city hall had changed several hundred votes to Gov. Foss 
which were normally Republican. I can personally testify to quite a number of 
voters who said that they h-ad usually voted a Republican ticket who stated openly 
that they would vote for Mr. Foss on election day. The result, as well known, was 
that Mr, Draper, the. Republican candidate, carried the city by only 253 votes, in a 
city which ordinarily was strongly Republican, often casting about 2 to 1 for the Repub- 
lican candidates. The people seemed to have done a good deal of thinking during 
the campaign and the result was not unexpected, if one could judge by expres.=ions 
about the streets, shops, and wharves previous to election day. 

The term "free green fish"' refers, of course, to the salt fish in the state as landed 
■ by our New England vessels, and a very much larger supply of this kind of salt flish 
is to my mind what Gloucester has stood seriously in need of for quite a number of 
years. Shortages in the salt-fish supply have been entirely too frequent during the 
last decade to allow Gloucester's retail merchants and laborers to longer submit 
quietly to present conditions, if some more beneficial arrangement to Gloucester 
can be obtained. That Gloucester needs something different from present condi- 
tions I believe is quite generally conceded by Gloucester's citizens, and I hope that 
the present discussion may result in some arrangement more beneficial to our fish 
trade without conceding altogether too much to our Canadian neighbors. 

I honestly believe that free green salt fish from Canada with a duty retained on 
the manufactured fish would give Gloucester, as a whole, a lift ahead and would 
not drive out Gloucester's fishing fleet, as seems to be anticipated by vessel owners 
and master mariners. A large country and a growing population will take care of 
a very large amount of salt fish, and an oversupply of the raw product seems entirely 
out of the question for the years that are to come. 

I am aware that this letter considers the question almost entirely from Gloucester's 
standpoint; but whatever is done by Congress, Gloucester should have an oppor- 
tunity to live and to do business in her old fish industry, and I trust that the J£em- 
bers of Congress will try to give us as fair a chance as possible to build up our fish 
manufacturing business, which seems to offer an opportunity of enlargement, pro- 
vided good supplies of the raw product are obtainable at all times. 

I trust there may be some other way for Gloucester to obtain the free green fish 
than as proposed in the reciprocity recommendations as they now exist. 

Trusting the best results may be obtained, I remain. 

Yours, respectfully, W. O. Andrews. 



Gloucester, February 1, 1911. 
Mr. Charles F. Wonson, 

Gloii.cester, Mass. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry as to my views on the fishing situation, I would 
say that in my opinion while dutiable fish may benefit a few it is injuring the many 
as far as the fishing industry as a whole is concerned. But five fu-ms here, as far as 
I know, are in favor of a duty on all grades of fish. These parties are in control of 
the financial situation here, being practically in control of the banks, and in this 
way have quite a following. Since the merger of se^'cral firms some years ago this 
city has gone behind rapidly. About two-thirds of the wharves are unoccupied and 
going to decay. The population is decreasing rapidly. 

' Green fish: Fish as they come from the ocean, simply dressed, split open, and 
preserved in salt. 
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Under the years of reciprocity business was booming here. Fish came here direct 
from the Banks. All wharves were full of fish and many people occupied in curing 
and preparing for market. While I am not so sure that free dried fish would help us, 
it would be an improvement on the present system, which is practically a monopoly 
of a very few people. Under reciprocity before I had four wharves occupied where 
now have not business for one. The present system is making a back number of 
Gloucester and any change, in my opinion, will be an improvement. 
Yours, very truly, 

Stanwood & Co., 
John J. Stanwood. 



Gloucester, Mass., February 1, 1911. 
Mr. Charles F. Wonson, 

Gloucester, Mass. 
Dear Sir: I have been intimately connected with the fishing business of Gloucester 
for 40 years, both as an operative fisherman, captain and ()\M)er of vessels, and handling 
the fish in all its different ways, and since this reciprocity question has come up I 
have talked with fishermen, men on the wharves and people whom I have met on the 
street, and I am firmly convinced that among these people there is a strong feeling 
in favor of the treaty. 

Very truly, yours, Capt. Robert N. Miller. 



The records in the Gloucester customhouse show that the fishing tonnage of Glouces- 
ter, on the 30th day of September in each year from 1872 to 1910, both inclusive, was 
as follows: 



Years. 


Vessels. 


Total gross 
tonnage. 


Fishing 
tonnage. 


Net 
tonnage. 


1872 . . 




22,962 
21,517 
21,638 
21,997 
23,078 
24,114 
21,457 
19,167 
18,528 
18,330 
20,026 
23,468 
24,051 
24,339 
27,162 
27,380 
26,852 
26,641 
26,799 
29,366 
30,620 
36,164 
35,739 
36,127 
34,751 
31,699 
31,396 
29,117 






1873 








1874 








1875 








1876 








1877 








1878 








1879- 








1880 








1881 








1882 








1883 








1884 








1885 








1886 








1887 








1888. 








1889 








1890 








1891 








1892 








1893 








1894 








1895 








1896 








1897 








1898 








1899. . . 








1900... 


364 
351 
372 
382 
377 
372 
344 
322 
293 
283 
/ 1181 
\ 2 76 


30,208 
27,914 
31,304 
31,286 
30,223 
28,932 
26,902 
22,966 
23,189 
22,274 
18,877 
1,031 


23, 462 


1901 




21,287 


1902 




22, 107 


1903.. . . 




23,844 


1904 . 




22,086 


1905... 




21,650 


1906 




19,963 


1907 




19,263 


1908 




17, 152 


1909 




16, 166 






1 12,063 











1 Over 20 tons. 



s Under 20 tons. 
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(Exhibits submitted by Mr. Treat:) 

NEWFOUNDLAND CODFISH CATCH. 



Years. 


Catch in 

quintals of 

112 pounds 

each. 


Years. 


Catch in 

quintals of 

112 pounds 

each. 


1880 


1,383,131 
1,462,439 
1,231,607 
1,624,037 
1,397,637 
1,284,710 
1,344,180 
1,080,024 
1,175,720 
1,076,667 
1,040,916 


1891 


947, 575 


1881 


1892 


795,549 


1882 


1893 


1,175,836 
1,107,696 
1,436,093 
1,150,297 
1.14.'V..'i4n 


1883 


1894 


1884 


1895 


1885 


1896 


1886 


1897 


1887. 


1898 1,226,336 

1899 1 1,300,622 

1900 1 1,233,107 

1901 1 1 238 Q^m 


1888 


1889 


1890 









CANADIAN CODFISH CATCH. 



1880 


1, 092, 614 

1,075,682 

903,030 

1,075,121 

1,022,329 

1,077,393 

1,051,416 

1,078,365 

1,050,877 

904,560 

857, 734 


1891. 




1881 


1892 


880,184 
892,978 
938,027 
806 415 


1882 


1893. 


1883 


1894 


1884 


1895 


1886 


1896. 




1886 


1897 


974,666 
714 683 


1887 


1898 


1888 


1899 




1889 


1900 


897,765 
1,004,586 


1890 


1901. 







UNDER RECIPROCITY. 



1880 
1881, 
1882. 
1883, 
1884, 



UNDER PROTECTION. 





(At the request of Mr. Hill, the following Treasury Decision is 
made part of the record of the hearing. It is from No. 45, volume 
19, of "Treasury Decisions under the customs, internal revenue, and 
other laws," pubUshed Thursday, November 10, 1910.) 
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CT. D. 31028— G. A. 7121.) 

AMERICAN FISHERIES. 

(Fish imported from the shores of the " treaty waters ' ' ol Newfoundland admitted to free entry as products 
of American fisheries. The term "American fisheries" defined. United States General Appraisers 
New York, November 7, 1910. In the matter of protests 411271), etc., of W. B. Redding et al. agamst 
the assessment of duty by the collector of customs at the port of Boston. Before Board 3, Waite, Somer- 
ville, and Hay, general appraisers.) 

Waite, General Appraiser: Tlicse protests arise over the importation of fish which 
were caught in what is known as the ' ' treaty waters ' ' off the island of Newfoundland, 
pursuant to the provisions of the treat \- of 1818 between Great Britain and the United 
States. The fish were imported into the United States after the tariff act of August 5, 
1909, went into effect. They were as.-sessed under paragraph 273 of said law, which 
reads as follows: 

"273. Fish, fresh, smoked, dried, salted, pickled, frozen, packed in ice, or other- 
wise prepared for preservation, not specially provided for in this section, three- 
fourths of one cent per pound; fish, skinned or boned, one and one-fourth cents per 
pound; mackerel, halibut, or salmon, fresh, pickled, or salted, one cent per pound." 

It is claimed by the importer that they should be admitted free under the provi- 
sions of either paragraph 567 or 639 of said law. Paragraph 567 grants free entry to — 

"Fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice, caught in the Great Lakes or other fresh waters 
by citizens of the United States, and all other fish, the products of American fisheries. " 

Paragraph 639, in so far as pertinent hereto, reads as follows: 

"639. * * * spermaceti, whale, and other fish oils of American fisheries, and 
all fish and other products of such fisheries; * * *" 

From the above quotations it will be seen that the last-named paragraphs provide 
for the free entry of fish caught where these were caught in case they are the product 
of American fisheries. The only question for us to decide here is whether they come 
within that category. Evidence was introduced at the hearing which shows the 
following to be the circumstances under which these fish were caught: 

One Capt. Carter, owner and master of the vessel Sarah C. Wharf, duly documented 
under the laws of the United States, had maintained her in the waters about the treaty 
coast of Newfoundland for a number of years previous to the fall of 1909. During the 
time when these fish were caught the vessel had on board a crew of five men, of whom 
the temporary captain and one other man were citizens of the United States. The 
vessel was used as a base of supplies and for the use of the master in the conduct of 
his operations while catching the fish. The fish, however, were not caught from this 
vessel; in fact, they were not ever on board the vessel. They were caught by citi- 
zens of Newfoundland, or of the provinces, by means of tackle and appliances which 
were in some cases supplied by the men themselves and in some cases by the master 
of the vessel, who was responsible for and conducted these fishing operations. He 
says that from $800 to $1,000 was invested by him in such tackle and appliances for 
catching the fish. The men who caught the fish were employed on different bases. 
Some of them were paid by the pound, according to weight after the fish had been 
dressed or split. Some of them, however, were employed on a time basis at so much 
per day for catching the fish. Payment was also made on the same bases for their 
services in curing the fish. These fish were cured at various places along the shore, 
which were provided by the witness Carter, the master and owner of the vessel. 
The evidence does not clisclose how complete these curing stations were; it is fair to 
assume, however, that they consisted of necessary appliances, such as sheds, racks, 
receptacles for receiving the fish and offal, and places for drying the fish. We have 
not had our attention called to any definition of a fishery which has been recognized 
by the courts. The ordinary definition as given by the dictionaries is: 

"Fishery. 1. The business of catching fish or any aquatic animals; the fishing 
industry; * * * 2. A place where fish or other aquatic animals are or may be 
taken regularly; fishing grounds. 3. The buildings and equipment generally re- 
quired in any particular fishing business; a fishing establishment. Standard Dic- 
tionary. 

"Fishery. 1. The business of catching fish; the fishing industry. 2. In law, a 
right of fishing in certain waters. 3. A place where fish are regularljr caught, or 
other products of the sea or rivers are taken from the waters by fishing, diving, dredg- 
ing, etc. Century Dictionary." 

In our judgment three things are necessary to constitute a fishery within the mean- 
ing of the statute: The fishing grounds; a place for curing the fish or preparing them 
for the market, if they are not marketed as taken from the water; and the necessary 
tackle and appliances for catching the fish, such as lines, hooks, nets, boats, etc. 
We think the testimony shows that a fishery was maintained by Capt. Carter on the 
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treaty coast at this time. It appears he had been engaged in this buaineas on these 
grounds for several years. 

HaviuR arrived at this coiiflusion, the next step is to determine whether it was 
an American fishery. It has been held by the Treasury Department under similar 
laws that it was not absolutely n<'cessary that the fish should all be caught, handled, 
and cured by Americans. Nolo T. D. 7933 and T. D. 10588, where it was stated that 
fish caught by the crew of an American vessel licensed for the fisheries, with the 
assistance of men and nets hired in Newfoundland for that purpose, would be free of 
duty as the product of American fisheries. To the same effect, see also T. D. 28768. 
And in G. A. 5453 (T. D. 24738) it was held that fish taken at the Bay of Islands, 
Newfoundland, by an American vessel, under a license from the Canadian Govern- 
ment, with the assistance of men, boats, and gear hired for the purpose, are entitled 
to free entry under paragraph 62(), tariff act of 1897, as the "product of an American 
fishery." We note, in passing, that the arbitration court at The Hague has recently 
decided that inhabitants of the United States, while exercising the liberty to take 
fish on the treaty coasts, may employ as members of their fishing crews persons not 
inhabitants of the United States. 

While none of these fish were actually caught by the manual labor of Americans, 
still the opportunity, funds, place, and appliances necessary for the operation to be 
carried on were furnished by an American with American money. The whole enter- 
prise was conducted and carried on by an American who was responsible for the 
operations. The law was intended, in our judgment, to favor operations carried on 
by Americans in this way and to encourage the taking of fish in the treaty waters. 
We are of the opinion, therefore, that this plant, carried on, fostered, and maintained 
as it was, should be held to be an American fishery, the products of which should be 
admitted to the United States free of duty under the existing law. The protests are 
therefore sustained. 
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Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 

Saturday, February If., 1911. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Sereno E. Payne 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: The chairman, and Messrs. Dalzell, McCall, Hill, Boutell, 
Calderhead, Fordney, Gaines, Longworth, Dwight, Elhs, Clark, Pou, 
Randell, Broussard, and Brantley. 

The Chairman. Is there any gentleman here who desires to 
address the committee at this time? 

STATEMENT OF HON. L. B. HANNA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA. 

Mr. Hanna. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just a word or 
two, if I might. 

The Chairman. If it is simply to fill in the time, we do not care to 
hear you. If you have any argument to present, we will hear you. 

Mr. Hanna. I do not know that I have any special argument to 
make. 

The Chairman. I was going to have read this letter which was 
presented by your friend, and which he wants read, and if you no not 
want to say anything in particular we will have the letter read. 

Mr. Hanna. I simply wanted, in a general way, to protest against 
the enactment of this reciprocity treaty. 

The Chairman . Then proceed, if you think it is more important 
than to have this communication read. 

Mr. Hanna. I desire to protest, for the reason that there is not a 
solitary thing that the State which I have the honor to represent pro- 
duces but under this proposed treaty will be put on the free list — 
wheat, barley, oats, flax, horses, cattle, everything — while on the 
other hand as soon as a product is manufactured there is a duty placed 
upon it. Now, it hardly seems right to me and to the farmers of the 
Northwest, throughout the country up there, that everything they 
produce should be put upon the free hst and that they should be 
obhged to sell everything they produce in an open market, while on 
the other hand they must buy manufactured articles with the 
duty upon them. There is nothing that will come down from the 
Canadian northwest, from that side of the line, that will help the 
farmers in this country, either in the production of butter and eggs 
or in the raising of wheat, flax, or whatever it may be; and I do 
beUeve that the enactment of this reciprocity agreement between this 
country and Canada will be a bad thing for the country generally. 
For years I have stood for a protective policy in this country, because I 
beheved in it and do now, but it would seem x,o me as though this pro- 
posed reciprocity agreement was the beginning of the end of the 
protective policy. If one class of people in this country are to have 
their products put upon the free list, it can only result in one thing, 
and that is that the free list will go all along down the line. 

77045—11 6 81 
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Our State Legislature, North Dakota, in the last few days has 
passed a very strong resolution against the enactment of this pro- 
posed reciprocity treaty. I have here a copy of the Fargo Forum, a 
daily paper published in my home city, Fargo, N. Dak., which 
shows the price of wheat in Winnipeg, on the other side of the 
line from us, and the price in Minneapolis, on this side, and upon 
the day this paper was gotten out, which was February 1, wheat 
was worth 12 cents more a bushel on this side of the hne than it was 
on the other side; flax was worth 25 cents a bushel more on this side 
than on the other; and barley and oats were worth more on this side 
of the line in the same proportion. 

I want to emphatically protest, so far as it lies within my power to 
do so, against this proposed treaty. The backbone of the RepubUcan 
party for 50 years has been the farmers out upon the farms, and if 
what protection the farmers have for what they raise shall be taken 
from them, the farmers must naturally swing to the other side and 
will insist that the tariff upon manufactured products shall be 
removed. 

The Chairman. Would you like to have this gentleman's letter 
read? 

Mr. Hanna. All right ; I am very willing. 

The Chairman. What the committee want to hear is something 
new on the subject. This is a matter that has been thrashed over 
for the last 50 years, and especially for the last 20 or 30 years, the 
duty on agricultural products, and you have introduced your friend 
here and he is very desirous of having this letter which he has pre- 
sented read to the committee, and if you will give way the letter 
wiU now be read by the clerk of the committee. 

Mr. Hanna. Very well; I am quite willing. 

(The clerk of the committee here read the letter referred to, as 
follows:) 

Washington, D. C, January 30, 1911. 
To the honorable George T. Oliver, United States Senate, Washington, D. C, and 

James J. Hill, esq., St. Paul, Minn., part owner and full controller of the two northern 

transcontinental railway lines leading from Minnesota to the Pacific Ocean and the 

many "feeders" or branch lines of said railroads running into northwestern Canada. 

Gentlemen; I read in yesterday's Sunday papers both of your views or statements 
in regard to the new tariff treaty with Canada now pending in Congress. 

As I understand the situation, Senator Oliver is opposed to granting "free trade" 
for the products of the farmers and Mr. Hill wants all duties removed, so far as they re- 
late to the products of the farm. 

In other words, Senator Oliver is opposed to and Mr. Hill is in favor of the new treaty 
with Canada. 

Senator Oliver, on Saturday night at Pittsburg, is reported to have said, while ad- 
dressing "seven hundred or more members of the Young Men's Republican Tariff 
Club, " as follows: 

EAKMERS WILL BE LOSERS. 

"As a result of this, therefore, our manufacturers, merchants, and industrial laborers 
will profit at the expense of the farmers. The farming interest always has been one of 
the great bulwarks of the Republican Party, and while I naturally hesitate about 
antagonizing any important measure favored by the administration of President Taft, 
I will have to experience a change of heart before I vote to deprive one class of our 
industries of that protection to which I hey are justly entitled under all the theories 
and practices of the Republican Party for the benefit of others." 

As a resident of North Dakota, and quite extensively engaged in farming, I write 
to thank Senator Oliver for having uttered the fori'^oiiig sentiments. Your position 
shows that you not only correctly represent the great Slate of Pennsylvania, but of 
the whole country. 
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The fanners, and more especially those residing in the Northwest, are entitled to 
the same degree of tariff protection for the results of the 14 hours "a day's work" on 
the farm as those who raise cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice, south of us; also the same 
as the producer of oil, coal, minerals, and materials of all kinds, including manufac- 
tured articles ttsed by the people. 

I believe that all unbiased people not controlled or influenced by selfish personal 
interests will applaud and thank you for the efforts that you are making for all the 
people. 

\\'hile the duty of 25 cents a bushel on wheat does not make that difference in the 
price realized between the grain growers of the two countries when they ship from 
their own ports direct to Europe, yet at all times in the Northwest the farmer on our 
side of the dividing line realizes from 10 cents to 15 cents per bushel more than his 
neighbor on the other side of the line. And this applies not only to wheat, but more 
especially to barley suitable for brewing purposes. Remember that nearly all our 
barley used in the United States is produced mostly in the west and northwest of 
our country, and comes in more direct competition than any other kind of grain with 
the "short crop season" of northwestern Canada. 

Barley matures from 20 to 30 days earlier than wheat and quite often the early 
frosts of northwestern Canada affects the wheat crop, but never catches the barley 
crop. If you remove the 30 cents per bushel tariff from barley, then northwestern 
Canada will flood the United States with cheap barley, mostly for our brewers. Of 
com^e it may reduce the price of beer, etc., then you will have the temperance people 
after you. 

The public must remember that while the United States has many million acres of 
ublic lands left, yet only a small amount of it is arable or suitable for "homesteads" 
without expensive irrigation. About all the choicest arable public land has been 
"taken up" by actual settlement during the last 30 years. 

Consequently land seekers who go to the northwest looking for lands must purchase 
.it a good price from those who have acquired title or cross the line into the great 
northwest territory of Canada and take up free or purchase the cheaper lands and pay 
our tariff. 

Many of our good American citizens have crossed over the line. Fifteen thousand of 
them last year became dissatisfied with farming conditions in northwestern Canada, 
principally because of their home market for the products of the farm and being shut 
out of our market by reason of (tariff) our tax, and have returned by way of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, and Washington to the United States. This tax or 
tariff on all products of the Canadian farmers helps or causes the return of our own 
good citizens and their wealth, amounting to millions of dollars. 

I am a farmer and have resided in North Dakota for more than 30 years. The 
choicest available lands suitable for farming without being irrigated are about taken 
up and occupied. 

Thus you will understand with 25 cents per bushel tax on wheat to start with the 
land seeker or pm-chaser will hesitate a long time before locating or purchasing land in 
northwestern Canada. The market facilities of eastern Canada for export shipments 
are more like or nearly equal with our own. Yet that does not help the northwestern 
part of Canada. You must also remember that the arable (juantity of lands for wheat- 
farming purposes in Canada are about equal to the remaining wheat-raising land in 
OUT own country. 

Only a few years ago land in North Dakota was selling from $15 to $20 per acre, but 
now land sells very readily at a price from $40 to $75 per acre in nearly all parts of our 
State, and this increase in price is caused principally from the fact that our choice 
public land suitable for farming without irrigation is occupied and when the land 
purchaser comes, rather than go over the line into Canada and take free public land or 
purchase cheap land with a fixed incumbrance in the shape of tariff on everything 
produced, they not only hesitate but refuse to go, therefore we get a good price for our 
land and keep both the citizen and his money in our own country. 

When you remove all incumbrance, tax, or tariff, on imported farm products, then 
you will reduce the price of land in the United States and more especially in the north- 
western part, in the aggregate — many, yes, very many millions of dollars — and you 
will lose hundreds of thousands of our good American citizens with the xast amount of 
money and personal property they take with them, going to the cheap lands of that 
vast territory in northwestern Canada. Are you willing and ready for this? 

Woe to the office seeker, so far as the farmers of our country, and more especially 
those residing in that chain or line of States bordering on or near Canada and the 
Northwest — ^running from Massachusetts on the Atlantic to California on the Pacific 
Ocean — are concerned, if he supports this treatjr. 

Do you see? If you do not, you may realize it at the next election. 
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JAMES J. HILL, ESQ. 

I clip the following from the Waehington Sunday Star: 

"Philadelphia, Pa., January 2S.— The North American wired James J. Hill, 
asking for an expression of opinion on the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada. 
Mr. Hill replied as follows: tt • j o 

" 'The proposed reciprocity agreement between Canada and the United States is a 
measure of true statesmanship. Intelligent citizens and public men approve it. It 
is mainly opposed by the demagogue.' " 

The people of that part of the Northwest through which the transportation lines 
that Mr. Hill in part owns and wholly, either directly or indirectly, controls have a 
high regard for his sagacity, energy, and great ability from a business standpoint. The 
results of his work in building one (the Great Northern) of the great transcontinental 
lines of railroads on the northern (Dominion of Canada) boundary line of our country, 
with its many branches as "feeders" running up into northwestern Canada, has been 
of vast benefit, both financially and for personal comfort. And I know, as one of them, 
that we all fully realize and appreciate what Mr. Hill has done for us, and we are more 
than pleasesd— in fact, we rejoice to learn that while Mr. Hill has done a vast amount 
of good in aiding in developing the country for the people of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and the adjoining States to the Pacific Ocean, that he 
has been personally rewarded, having accumulated many millions of dollars for him- 
self and also for those directly associated with him. His wealth is only a just reward 
for his foresight, intelligent work, and untiring energy. 'W'henever he induced or 
caused a man or family to locate and cultivate die land within a certain radius of the 
many railroads that he has caused to be built in that region of the country he realized 
that the only outlet for that product to market was over his roads, and of course Mr. 
Hill was developing the country by helping the farmer to take his grain to market 
over his line of railroads. 

The extent of the land suitable for farming in the great northwestern part of Canada 
is not fully realized by many of our people. 

They have in northwestern Canada, including British Columbia, as many acres of 
land suitable for raising wheat, barley, flax, and oats, that has not been in part ex- 
hausted by continuous farming as we have. 

They now raise about 200,000,000 bushels of grain, and in the very near future will 
raise many hundred million more bushels each year. They have but one local mar- 
ket — ^Winnipeg — with only the eastern Atlantic coast outlet very many hundreds of 
miles away for the large part of northwestern Canada, and as long as the fence or tariff 
wall built along several thousand miles of the border is kept up the price of both land 
and grain will be higher in our country than it is in Canada. 

Duluth, the great shipping point at the "head of the Lakes, " to the East, and then 
to European markets — and Minneapolis, the greatest milling center in the world for 
making flour — both in Minnesota — are the most profitable markets for northwestern 
Canada, provided this new treaty is ratified. 

MR. hill's business PROPOSITION. 

Pull down this wall — this fence — ^by taking off the tariff, and then all of the many 
million bushels of grain and all other (surplus) of the products of the Canadian farm 
will seek the best (Duluth and Minneapolis) markets in the western part of our country. 

Of course, the man or set of men, or corporation who owns or controls about all the 
transportation (railroads) routes from Northwestern (Canada to Duluth and Minneapolis, 
will no doubt favor taking off the tariff — to induce the shipping over these railroads. 

Even with my limited knowledge — being a farmer — of the present aggregate amount 
in dollars of the freight charges or money received by the cai-riers of the commodities 
between Canada and our own country, I can imagine and fully realize that when you 
remove the fence — Ihe "stone wall" — now existing and adopt reciprocity as provided 
in the pending treaty between the two countries, that you will then enhance, yes, 
double the income, and greatly increase the value of all' the stock and bonds issued 
by such railroad companies doing a traflic business between Canada and the United 
States. 

The people who invest their money in such transportation enterprises have a right 
to, and ought to, receive a good and fair income. Such improvements are not only 
valuable, but most of llicm are absolutely necossnr^' to the prosperity of our country. 
Yet we farmers— among ourselves— I :i Ik the matter over something like this: Why 
should our law makers remove our taril'f protection, thus lower our (farmers') income 
and thereby, both indircc'tly and direclly, increase the income of all the stock and 
bondholders of these transportation companies, when in fact the most of them— the 
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owners — reside in Europe, and to whom oui' good, hard-earned, mostly American 
farmers' money is sent. If the American people as a whole were in any way benefited 
by this extra amount of income received by our corporations instead of its being spent 
in Europe, it would at least be some, although quite remote, consolation. 

I will take the chance of being classed by Mr. Hill as a farmer "demagogue," by 
being something like himself, to wit, shouting for the tariff, because it will not only 
help the country as a whole, but will at the same time help me financially, as farmer 
and landowner. I will not, however, designate Mr. Hill as a "demagogue" because he, 
as owner and controller of the transportation lines, may want to remove the tax or 
tariff so that his lines can handle the goods. That is his business affair. 

I am quite anxious to learn what course the ' ' calamity howlers " in the good (half 
century) old Republican Party who want "lower" tariff will say, now that President 
Taft has put it up to them. Will they take the medicine or will they again come back, 
join the good, the true, the faithful believers to the final end. It may be a bitter pill. 
If they will be brave and take it we might "kill the fatted calf." 
■ Very respectfully," 

C. W. BuTTZ, Buttzville, N. Dak. 

The Chairman. Are there gentlemen who desire to be heard on the 
barley or malt question this morning? I am informed that Mr. 
Stafford's people were to be here on the 10.30 train, and they will 
get up here as soon as they can. Is there anyone else to be heard 
on this subject? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Chairman, if you please, I have here a letter 
from the National Association of Lumber Manufacturers, asking for 
a hearing, and stating that Thursday would be the earliest possible 
day they could get their people here, and earnestly requesting an 
opportunity to be heard before this committee acts upon this bUl, 
and if they are going to be given a hearing they must know it now, 
in order to get their people here by that time. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fordney, are there any new facts that have 
occurred since the very full hearing of two years ago ? 

Mr. Fordney. They claim that the conditions in the lumber mar- 
ket have so changed that they feel they ought to have a hearing in 
this very important matter. 

Mr. Hill. Why can we not hear Mr. Hines? He is the largest 
lumber man in the United States, and he is here now. 

Mr. Fordney. Mr. Hines is the gentleman who sent me this com- 
munication, and I would be very glad to have you hear what he has 
to say about this. 

Mr. Hill. I have Imown Mr. Hines for a great many years, and 
I think he possesses all the information that the association can 
give us. 

Mr. Fordney. Mr. Hines has a great deal of information on this 
subject, but I think there are others in the lumber business who have 
some information that ha has not, and I think they ought to be 
heard also. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD HINES, OF CHICAGO, ILL., PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Hines. I just want five minutes; and I would like to answer 
the gentleman's questions. _ 

In the first place, gentlemen, the experience we have had in suffer- 
ing the reduction of 37^ per cent within the past year in our lumber 
duties is such that I would not attempt, from the actual practical 
experience, to place the proper information before this body. The 
Pacific coast should be represented here. It will take four days for 
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the representatives to come here from the Pacific coast. They are 
now on the way. Hence, Thursday is the earhest possible date on 
which we could have them here. 

You say, "any new facts," Mr. Chairman. A great many state- 
ments that were made before the Ways and Means Cominittee by our 
various members were seriously questioned by the opposition. Since 
that date we have had the actual experience of the results of this cut 
of 37i per cent in the duty. They are not supposition or theory; 
they are facts. We wish an opportunity to place before you a state- 
ment of the facts, and the results that have occurred under which we 
have suffered, from that reduction of 37^ per cent. We do not feel 
that this so-called "snap judgment" is a fair way to treat this great 
industry represented by more than 40,000 manufacturers m the 
United States. 

The Chairman. You know what those facts are ? 

Mr. HiNES. No, Mr. Chairman; I do not. 

The Chaieman. We will hear from you now as to what you know 
about those facts. 

Mr. HiNES. In the first place 

The Chairman. The matter of the other hearing -will be taken up 
before we adjourn, at 12 o'clock, in executive session; but we would 
like to hear from you now. I do not think we could have a better 
opportunity. 

Mr. HiNES. I wish to call attention to one very peculiar and sig- 
nificant fact, which has a strong bearing on this question, in the case 
of pulp wood. A provision is made that pulp wood in the raw state 
can be imported from Canada free of duty. In the case of lumber it 
is left out. Now, I want to call your attention to this one iinportant 
fact. North of Minnesota, in the Rainy Lake district of Canada, 
there are billions of feet of pine timber; the last pine forest left in 
this country. All of that timber can be taken and manufactured 
better in Minnesota than in Canada. The Rainy Lake River runs 
into the northern part of Minnesota and drains that great tract of 
timber land. 

The provision in the reciprocity treaty makes it necessary for that 
timber to be manufactured in Canada. Why not open the same 
door that the pulp people have, and have that timber taken across 
into Minnesota, across the so-called imaginary Une, down the Rainy 
River, and manufactured in northern Minnesota, manufactured by 
American laborers, fed by American farm products ? We say there is no 
reason, if you are legislating for American labor and American farm 
products, why, therefore, the raw material should not be allowed to 
come over into the United States and be manufactured here. If you 
want cheaper lumber — and you say you can get it in Canada cheaper 
than in the United States, and the consumer will be benefited — why 
not travel the straight channel and let that timber come across in 
the raw state and be manufactured in the mills now existing on the 
American side of the line by American labor, fed by the products of 
American farms, at a lower price? One of the companies of which 
I ana president, the St. Croix Manufacturing Co., has a large mill, 
and it has expended a half a million dollars in Its mill plant in Winton, 
Minn. Winton, Minn., is located just a few miles across the line 
from Canada. Naturally, along natural lines, along waterways, sev- 
eral billion feet of that great body of pine timber, the last body of 
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timber left in the country, should come to ^Minnesota. That timber 
will come to Minnesota at the cheapest possible cost and it can be 
manufactured by the American mills and the laborers employed 
can be fed by the farm products taken right from the State of Min- 
nesota. On the contrary, under the provisions of this reciprocity 
treaty, if it goes into effect, that timber can not be manufactured in 
that State. It is not a question of cost. It can not be taken from 
Canada and brought here until after it is manufactured — manufac- 
tured by Canadians, who will be fed by Canadian farm products. 
Now, that is just one important practical question that i want to 
place before you gentlemen. 

Mr. Clark. ^It. Hines, if that thing was changed would you be 
in favor of that treaty then ? 

l^Ir. Hines. iMr. Clark, answering that question, I would say yes. 
If, in the judgment of you gentlemen, who are the judges in this 
case, it would appear that the American consumer can get cheaper 
lumber, then I would say I would be in favor of that proposition, 
coupled with this proposition, allowing the timber to be brought to 
the United States and manufactured here. 

Mr. Clark. I Icnow, but j^ou do not answer yes or no. 

Mr. Hines. Some questions are pretty hard to answer directly, 
yes or no. I think my answer is, though, practically, yes. 

Mr. Clark. You do not claim that you suffer by reason of this 
duty of 37i per cent on lumber, do you ? 

Mr. Hines. We have suffered very seriously from it. 

Mr. Clark. Is it not absolutely true that you put up the price of 
lumber before we got out of town ? 

Mr. Hines. Absolutely the contrary is true, Mr. Clark. Lumber 
has been going down for three years. At the present time it is the 
lowest, in my judgment, in comparison with the cost of labor and 
farm products, that it has been in 25 years. That fact can be sub- 
stantiated. Any statement that I make here I make based on facts. 

Mr. Clark. I, will teU you what I know. I know that these stand- 
patters claimed the utter folly of cutting the tariff down to get lower 
prices, and last summer, fall, and winter they gave as an illustration 
of it that we cut the tariff on lumber 75 cents per thousand, and it 
went up before we got out of town. 4^ 

Mr. Hines. That is simply hke a great many rumors. We will give 
you the statement of the prices in a thousand places in the United 
States, showing that the cost of manufacture at the mills is less than 
it has been for many years. What the retailer gets we do not know. 
We are representing the manufacturers. 

Mr. BouTELL. I was going to suggest that you and he are talking, 
about different things. 

Mr. Gaines. You probably heard them talking about shoes. 

Mr. Clark. No ; I am talking about lumber. They also came down 
here and said if we put hides on the free list, they would lower the 
price of shoes 50 cents a pair, and they did not do anything of the 
sort. 

Mr. Hines. Now, Mr. Chairman, this particular thing I am familiar 
with. If what you are trying to accomplish is to get Canadian timber 
into the United States in order to hold down prices of timber by tim- 
ber owners in the United States, then I am willing to go along with you 
and say, bring in the timber from Canada free ; but do not debar the 
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manufacture in the United States. Leave open the door where the 
raw material can come in. 

Mr. Clark. What do you suppose made that difference in the price 
of timber ? 

Mr. HiNES. I do not know. 

Mr. Clark. What do you think ? 

Mr. HiNES. I do not know. We are here looking for information. 
All that we demand is the same treatment on the part of our forests 
as you have given others. We have pulp wood on our lands and 
timber on our lands ; and why take a part of a tree that grows 6 or 7 
inches and allow it to come in free, if you are going to take a tree 
right alongside of it 20 inches in diameter and say that it must be 
manufactured in Canada, by labor fed with Canadian farm products ? 

Mr. Claek. Now it must be assumed by you and me and every 
man who has any sense that everybody wants as much labor done in 
the United States as possible. We will agree about that. Then, if 
this shuts out labor, how do you account for it ? 

Mr. HiNES. I am here seeking information from you gentlemen. 

Mr. Clark. You are not going to get much here. 

Mr. HiNES. I do not know what caused that to be written in the 
bill, but it is there. I am asking for information. 

Mr. Dalzell. What do you refer to in the bill ? 

Mr. HiNES. I am referring to the clause in which wood pulp is 
allowed to be imported into the United States free. 

Mr. Gaines. Pulp timber, and not logs, as logs publish no news- 
papers. 

Mr. Clark. That the logs you make pulp out of come in free, but 
the timber you make lumber out of does not come in free ? 

Mr. HiNES. It does not come in at all. It not only does not come 
in free, but it does not come in at all. 

The Chairman. Of course they are on the free list, both of them? 

Mr. HiNES. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FoRDNET. There is an embargo on logs. They can not come 
in at all. 

The Chairman. So far as our tariff is concerned, they come in free. 
Now, what you want is a retaliatory clause similar to that in regard 
to pulp ? 

'Mv. HiNES. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. How long has this embargo been on logs ? 

Mr. HiNES. It has been in effect since the duty on lumber was 
put in effect, under the old Dingley law. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. II has been in effect since (lie Bingley law. 

The Chairman. Since the Dinglej' law Avas put into effect? 

Mr. Hi\TES. Yes; tlicy at that time put an embargo on it all. 

Mr. M( Call. Has it noi l^een loniier ago than when the Dingley 
law went into effect that llie tariff was put on lumber? 

Mr. HiNES. No, sir. 

The Chairjlvn. This is not a new condition tliat lias arisen since 
tJie j)nssa^'e of the last tariff law, but it liiis liwu in existence since 
the Dinglf'v Act was jjassod? 

Mr. JliNES. Yes, sir; but the conchtiou, owing to the 37V per 
cent reduction, lins become more aeuic for us. We are suffenng 
from a double hanlsliij) now. 

Mr. FoRDNKY. There never was an export duty on Canadian logs? 
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Mr. HiNES. Xo, sir. 

Mr. FoKDNEY. There never was an embargo on Canadian timber 
coming in until the Canadians did it after the Dingley law went into 
effect? 

Mr. HiNES. No, sir. Take Vancouver Island, covered with virgin 
timber, and take on this side of it, covered with virgin timber. The 
mills on the Pacific coast do not own any timber. The timber is 
alleged to be owned by certain landowners. Now, if the actual 
manufacturers on the Pacific coast, the men who have milhons of 
dollars invested in mill plants and in towns, could get this timber of 
Canada and bring the logs over, they would be in position to furnish 
the cheaper lumber in this country that you want for the consumer. 
There is every argument in favor of that proposition. We feel that 
lumber has suffered enough in taking a cut of 37^ per cent. We can 
show you by actual facts that the industry is in a terribly demoralized 
condition. We can show you that more plants in the lumber busi- 
ness have failed in the last five years than in any similar time, and 
Ave can demonstrate these things; but we have to have an opportu- 
nity of bringing the men here from the various parts of the country 
who know about these things. I know about them in a general way, 
but the operators on the Pacific coast want to be heard, and we feel 
that Thursday is the earliest day on which it would be possible for 
them to get here. 

Mr. Claek. I want to ask you that question over again. Do you 
say that the wholesale price of lumber has never increased any since 
this Payne bill was passed ? 

Mr. HiNES. Mr. Clark, I will go further and say that the wholesale 
price has decreased in your own territory — in the South. I will bring 
men here from your own State whose testimony you will not question 
and prove that; and I will further say that on the Pacific coast com- 
mon lumber is selling to-day at i$6.50 to S8 a thousand, and that is 
lower than it vas sold at in 3892. I will say further that the price 
of ordinal y box lumber — and the box manufacturers use a larger 
amount of lumber than anybody else — is the lowest it has been in 
five years. 

Mr. Clark. You say lumber is selling cheaper now than in 1892 ? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes; I say in one section of the country. Then I will 
go further. I will say that lumber is selling at less than it was in 1 892, 
considering the cost of wages and farm supplies. 

Mr. Clark. Well, now 

Mr. HiNES. And what makes the cost is labor and farm siipplies — 
75 per cent of the finished cost; and adding the cost of transportation, 
80 per cent. 

Mr. Clark. Now, you must concede that lumber jumped up a 
dollar a thousand in less than two weeks after President Taft signed 
this Payne bill, because it did do it. 

Mr. Mines. You are making that statement, and you will pardon 
me if I say, representing the lumber industry, that I contradict the 
statement. I will furnish you the facts. 

Mr. Clark. Do you mean to say that the retailers did not sell 
lumber at a dollar a thousand higher? 

Mr. Hikes. I do not know anything about the retail business. 
I do not know what price lumber was selling at in Missouri. I do 
not know what price it was selling at in California or New Mexico. 
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Mr. Clark. Do you mean to say that the papers all over the 
United States did not say that lumber had gone up a dollar a thousand 
immediately after the signing of the Payne bill ? 

Mr. HiNES. What the newspapers have said in the last six months 
would fill a bucket full of falsehoods. That does not prove anything. 

Mr. Clark. What made these Republicans go around, then, claim- 
ing that we were a lot of fools when we claimed that if we cut the 
tariff it would put the price down, and the price of lumber they cited 
as a case that gave the lie to our contention, because we cut the tariff 
75 cents a thousand, and the price immediately went up a dollar a 
thousand, and there was not any answer to it ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You are talking about the price lists of the retailers, 
and Mr. Hines is speaking from the manufacturer's standpoint. 

Mr. Hines. I am speaking in the broad terms 

The Chairman. Mr. Hines, I had a talk soon after that bill passed 
with one of the largest lumber dealers in the United States — a whole- 
saler, and not a retailer — and he assured me that the price was higher, 
and I saw him again this winter, and he made the same assurance — 
that the price was higher — and he assured me that the price of laths 
and shingles, on which we raised the duty, had been lowered. He is 
a reputable gentleman, and he knew what he was talking about, and 
he had no reason to lie about it, and I believed him, and I believe 
yet that his statement was true. 

Mr. Clark. Is there any connection between what j^ou say about 
the manufacturer of lumber and about the wholesale prices — but I 
believe you do not know about the retailer. Now, is there any con- 
nection between the wholesaler and the retailer, except the fact that 
you sell the retailer the lumber ? 

Mr. Hines. Absolutely none whatever. 

Mr. Clark. Do you not fix particular prices ? 

Mr. Hines.. Absolutely none. There are 40,000 manufacturers in 
the United States. Take, for instance, Springfield, 111. ; they buy 
spruce from five distinct groups of territory, from Florida tt) Wasliing- 
ton, from Georgian Bay in Canada to West Virginia. 

Mr. Gai.ves. I was about to say a moment ago that I can bring 
here from my own district — not from the whole State of West Virginia 
but from my own district — 250 men who wUl swear that the price of 
lumber has been very much lowered in the last year and a half; very 
much. 

Mr. Clark. Are you talking about retailers or wholesalers ? 

Mr. Gaines. I am talking about the manufacturer's prices at his 
mill. 

The Chairman. I will ask Mr. Hines if he knows what the price of 
Canadian lumber has been since the tariff bill went into effect and 
whether any reduction was made in tlie price ? 

Mr. Hines. In some cases where they were locatcil at favorable 
points for transportation, as in the Georgian Bav, where they own 
the market, or on our Great Lakes, on account of the cheaper trans- 
portation, in such cases there was no material reduction made. 
They simply pocketed the difference. For mstance, take Cleveland, 
Erie, or Buffalo, the rate from Canada is $1.75 on lumber. The near- 
est manufacturing market to lliose great consuming markets is the 
South, and the rate on lumber from those places is $8 a thousand. 
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The Chairman. Now you have spoken in answer to my question 
about the great lumber markets of the country where the bulk of the 
consumption is. 

Mr. Mines. No, not the greatest consumption; the greatest manu- 
facturing proposition. On the Pacific coast prices have gone down; 
in the interior prices have gone down. In the South prices have 
gone down. 

The Chairman. I was spealdng about the importing price. You 
say that has gone down west of the Kockies ? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes. 

The Chairman. At what particular points ? 

Mr. HiNES. In the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana, absolutely. 

The Chairman. Lumber is selling at less than it did before the 
tariff ? 

Mr. HiNES. Absolutely, less. 

The Chairman. Those are the points you refer to when you say 
that the price of imported lumber has gone down ? 

Mr. HiNES. I wUl say further that at the Great Lake points box 
lumber has gone down a dollar to a dollar and a half a thousand, 
and that is the greatest part of the lumber we import from Canada. 
The best lumber goes to Europe, and the refuse comes to us. 

Mr. FoRDNET. Box lumber is 50 per cent of the product of the log ? 

Mr. HiNES. Fully 50 per cent of the product of the log. As to the 
South, I will say this, that 75 per cent of the mUls in the South are 
suffering to-day and can hardly pay interest on their bonds. Their 
interest to-day is in default. 

Mr. Clark. Does not that grow out of the fact that a lot of lumber 
speculators, or rather speculators in lumber or timber, have been 
wildcatting the timber market until it got out of all reason ? 

Mr. HiNES. Xo. Let me give you reasons why. For instance, take 
horses. We now have to pay $600 apiece for horses and we used to 
buy them for •'?125 apiece. 

Mr. Clark. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. HiNES. I am paying $18 a ton for hay, and I used to pay $9 
and $10 a ton. I am paying $50 and $60 a month for men. We used 
to pay them from $12 to $20 a month. When you talk of the price 
of lumber, you must take into account that 75 to 80 per cent of that 
price is labor and farm products and transportation. Every one of 
those things has advanced, even including railroad freights; they 
have advanced. 

Mr. Clark. Now, you do not mean to say that the price of hay 
ordinarUv is anything like $18 a ton ? 

Mr. HiNES. The word "ordinarily" means what you are paymg 
now as compared with what you were paying two or three years ago. 

Mr. Clark. No; there may be a local hay famine. 

Mr. HiNES. No, but local farm products are higher to-day. Look 
at prunes, for instance. We used to buy thena for 4i cents a pound, 
and we are now paying nearly double that. I can give you a hundred 
articles for which we are paying more. 

Mr. Clark. You take the bulk of the farm products m this country; 
do you say they are higher than they were a year ago ? 

Mr. HiNES. Everythmg compared to two years ago is higher. 
Some things are, of course, only 5 or 10 per cent higher. But take- 
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prunes; I suppose they are a little lower than they were a year ago, 
hut they are 100 per cent higher than they were two years ago. 

Mr. O1.AEK. I am not talking about those things, but com and 
wheat. 

Mr. HiNES. Everything is higher. 

Mr. C^LARK. You do not claim that corn is higher than it was two 
years ago ? 

Mr. Mines. Well, take wheat. 

Mr. Clark. Why, two years ago I sold my com crop, over the 
telephone, at 55 cents a bushel on the stalk in the field, the day 
before I left home, and this year you can buy all the com you want 
for 45 cents a bushel. 

Mr. HiNES. Yes; but compare that with 10 years ago, when we 
]iad 15-cent corn. 

Mr. Clark. Oh, 10 or 15 years ago everything went to pieces. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Here is a quotation on hay last week in Buffalo, 118. 

Mr. Clark. That is because they did not raise any hay up there 
last year. 

Mr. FoRDNET. Then here are other quotations, for instance, at 
JBoston, $22. That was the price on hay last week. 

Mr. Clark. What was it in St. Louis and Kansas City ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You come from that district. You teU me. 

Mr. Clark. I think it would be about $9 or $10 a ton. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. What is the freight from there to Buffalo ? TeU 
me that and then you will get the price in Missouri. 

The Chairman. I have a letter on my desk from a hay dealer in 
the State of New York, which tells all about the prices. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I say 

The Chairman. Now, wait a minute. It may be that what I say 
will confirm you. Do not get so excited. You do not know it all. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You say you laaow it all. I do not know it all. 

The Chairman. This man says that hay of the very best quality 
is worth $22 a thousand, and he says there is a great deal of second- 
■quahty hay. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes. 

The Chairman. And that is very low; that is worth $16 and less. 
Now that confirms partially what the gentleman from Missouri says. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes, partially. 

The Chairman. The best quahty of timothy he says sells for $22, 
and wheat is 85 cents a bushel, and so he goes on through the list. 
He is a very'intelligent man and knows what he is talldng about. 
He is complaining about the low prices of farm products as compared 
with the prices in the last two years. 

Mr. Fordney. Ijet me say to the gentleman, if you please, that 
lumbermen do not and can not use refuse hay. It is not a market- 
able article. It is not quoted on the market. 

The Chairman. I have not heard anything about refuse hay. 

Mr. Fordney. You are talking about socond-quahty hay; that is 
refuse. 

The Chairman. Oh, no. 

Mr. Fordney. It is damaged by storm before it is cut. I am a 
farmer and I laiow what I am talking about, now. 

Mr. Hill. Now, let us go back to the reciprocity treaty. I under- 
stand, Mr. Hines, that you are in favor of this legislation, provided 
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the word "logs" is inserted in the proviso, so that all restrictions on 
the free exportation of logs are taken away, just the same as they 
are taken away on pulp wood ? 

Mr. HiNES. I would answer that this way, Mr. Hill. If in your 
judgment you feel that after the lumber industry has suffered a cut 
of 37^ per cent, you want to make it absolutely free 

Mr. Hill. I do not want you to put it way to me, because I would 
not quite agree with you on it that way. I think there has been an 
actual reduction in the wholesale prices of lumber — a good deal more 
than the difference in the tariff, and not affected by the tariff. 

Mr. HiNES. Then I will answer you personally. What our asso- 
ciation would say I do not know, as we have not had a meeting. I 
will answer you individually. Being an American and a Republican, 
and advocating here the protection of American industries, 1 can not 
see any reason why, with the logs on the other side of this imaginary 
line, with merely a stream separating us from them, the logs should 
not be taken and brought over on this side of the line and manufac- 
tured by American labor fed by American farm products, and every- 
thing that goes into the manufacture of lumber like steel and saws 
and chains come from this side, so that we may get the benefit of 
that, when we can manufacture the lumber on this side as well as iti 
can be done on the Canadian side. 

Mr. Hill. What is the language you would suggest to put in this 
paragraph ? 

Mr. HiNES. As to just the legal verbiage, I do not know that I am 
capable of suggesting that, but I would say substantially the same 
clause as applies to pulp wood; namely, when Canada and the 
Provinces abrogate their duty 

Mr. Hill. It would only need the insertion of the items. That 
is all provided for, so far as pulp wood is concerned. 

Mr. HiNES. I will have this inserted in red ink after this hearing 
is over, and put it in proper shape, if you would like to have me. 

Mr. Hill. With that done you would not appear here in opposi- 
tion to the reciprocity treaty ? 

Mr. HiNES. 1 could not say that, being president of this association. 

Mr. Hill. I mean speaking for yourself, personally. 

Mr. HiNES. But I would say this, that that would go a long way 
toward satisfying our members. With this clause changed we 
should not be in nearly as strong a position to combat your argument 
about free lumber as we are to-day. 

Mr. Hill. Let me ask you one question: Is there any restriction 
now on your logs from land which you own, which is not Crown 
land? If you own 100 acres of land in Canada, absolutely own the 
land in fee, you can cut your logs and do what you please with them ?' 

Mr. HiNES. Mr. Hill, there is no such land on which timber is 
located in Canada. 

Mr. Hill. If there was, you could do it ? 

Mr. HiNES. I do not know of any such land. It is all leased land. 

Mr. Hill. Now, is not the restriction solely on timber from so- 
called Crown land, and is not that applied alike to Canadians and 
Americans and everybody ? 

Mr. HiNES. No; as I understand it, no logs from any lands can be 
imported into this country from Canada. 
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Mr. Hill. If you own lands, you can import the logs from Canada 
into this country ? 

Mr. HiNES. But the trouble is, you are putting a case that is not 
true. Thei'e are no such lands. 

Mr. Hill. If there was such land there, you could cut off the 
timber, aiifl there would be no duty on that timber imported into the 
United States ? 

-Mr. HiNES. The trouble is you are putting a supposititious case. 
There is no such case in Canada. 

Mr. Hill. There might be a case where a man owns a farm and the 
timber has grown on it, and he can cut it and bring it in. 

Now, you would favor this reciprocity treaty, or you would not 
object to it, if the restrictions which the Canadian Government 
puts on Americans and Canadians and everybody aUke that logs 
cut from public lands in Canada shall be manufactured in Canada 
was removed? If that was removed and the timber and logs were 
treated precisely the same as the pulp wood which comes from the 
same lands 

Mr. Hines. Absolutely, yes. 

Mr. Hill (continuing). I will admit that — then, there would be 
no objection to this? Now, I agree with you, and I think they 
ought to come in the same as the pulp wood, or the pulp wood ought 
to be restricted the same as the timber is restricted; but I wanted 
to get the precise position you occupy on this proposition. 

The Chairman. You have it. 

Mr. Hill. Now I understand it. I am much obliged to you. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Hill's proposition to you is that with that 
provision put in you would not object to this ? 

Mr. Hines. No; I thought he said 

Mr. FoRDNEY. No; he said you would agree to it if that was put 
in the bill. 

Mr. Hines. No; I would not put it that way. I said I would not 
have nearly the same objection to the treaty; I would not feel that 
our particular industry was picked out to be sandbagged. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. In other words, if that was in there you could take 
the pill with a little less discomfort? 

Mr. Hines. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to the bill, 
which has just been suggested by the chairman or ]\Ir. Hill, that I 
would like to have the clerk read. 

The Chairman. We are not considering the bill just now. That 
will be printed in the record. Of course the committee all under- 
stand that this bill, the material parts of it, must be adopted or 
rejected and that any amendment is equivalent to a rejection of it. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I do not understand that. Where do vou get that 
understanding ? 

The Chairman. I understand so. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Where did you get your information ? 

The Chairman. I got a Httle previous information that I acquired 
a great many years ago. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I do not understand it that way. 

Mr. Pou. If you are going to begin the great work of tariff reform, 
it seems to me you have got to swallow the thing whole or not take it 
at all. 
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The Chairman. The gentleman knows that this is a treaty with 
another nation. 

Mr. Pou. Yes. 

The Chairman. If there is any amendment of it, the thing will 
practically be at an end. 

Mr. Pou. That does not change my position. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Fordney, I have this letter I referred to 
a few moments ago — a little bit on the prices of hay. This letter 
reads : 

I am reading with much interest the dispatches regarding President Taft's recom- 
mendations to Congress in regard to the reciprocity arrangement with Canada. 

I can not help feeling very deeply regarding the serious effect this will have upon 
the producers of farm products throughout all our Northern States should his recom- 
mendations to admit free all the farm products from Canada be adopted. 

At the present time the markets for our hay are in about as bad condition as they 
have ever been known to be. Though Canada is paying $4 per gross ton duty, yet 
she is simpl)' flooding all New England with her hay, and also a large percentage of 
the New York State markets, and while they have no practically No. 1 hay in Canada 
this year, and we are able to get around ?21 per ton for what No. 1 hay we have in the 
States, yet for No. 2 hay we have to cut under from $Z to $5 per ton and mixed hay 
from S6 to |7 and $8 per ton. Clover hay was sold in New York last week as low as 
$9.50 per ton, delivered there. There were around 100 carloads of mixed hay standing 
there which could hardly be disposed of at any reasonable prices. 

Our States are aflood with potatoes, we are buying from the farmers to-day at 30 to 
35 cents per bushel, and there are probably more potatoes in the States than the market 
will be able to take care of in the spring, and I will not be surprised to see the price of 
potatoes to the farmers this spring down to 20 cents per bushel. 

Oats are being bought at around 35 cents to the farmer and wheat has to be bought 
at around 85 to 90 cents per bushel to the farmer to permit of shipping it. 

I mention these things to show you that this country is able to-day to produce all 
that its markets can take care of and have a large surplus to ship to other countries, 
and we believe that by careful handling our production can be tripled and quadrupled. 
During the last two or three years our farm lands have advanced quite materially and 
■our farmers have commenced to feel a pleasure in thek work, but this certainly can 
have no other effect than to depress them. 

I believe the time is at hand when the people who voted against you and your ideas 
at our last election are realizing that the medicine they are now about to have adminis- 
tered to them is of a very bitter nature, and that they will regret the action at that 
election, and I believe that this protest 1 am uttering voices the sentiment of the 
great majority of the people at the present time, and that you will be commended for 
taking very strong and decisive steps to try to overcome the carrying out of the recom- 
mendations of our President in this matter. 

Mr. HiNES. Mr. Chairman, I want to say two more words on this 
question. 

The Chairman. I just wanted you to hear that whole letter and to 
see if j'ou did not agree with it. 

Mr. Fordney. Will the chairman permit me to read a letter which 
I have just received ? 

The Chairman. Why, yes. 

Mr. Fordney. This letter is as follows : 

Feeeland, Mich., February 1. 1911. 
Congressman J. \V. Fordney. 

Dear Sir: Please do what you can to defeat the Canadian reciprocity treaty in so 
far as it would cheapen American agricultural products. I have talked with a good 
many farmers, and they all would like to see the bill defeated. If we want free trade 
we will vote for Bryan. 

Respectfully, C. E. Ludorci. 

Mr. Clark. Does that man live in your district ? 
Mr Fordney. Yes. 
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Mr. Clark. What was the use of his wasting his stamp to write to 
you, then? 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Why, he knew that he was writing to a man that 
would heed what he said. 

Mr. Clark. Yes; but did he not know that just as well before he 
wrote? 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I want to ask Mr. Hines a question on a different 
branch of this subject. I read a sentence from the President's 
Message, as follows: 

Free lumber we ought to have. By giving our people access to Canadian forests 
we shall reduce the consumption of our own. 

Do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Hines. I would like the whole sentence read. It goes on to 
state other particulars. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I will read this again: 

Free lumber we ought to have. By giving our people access to Canadian forests we 
shall reduce the consumption of our own, which, in the hands of comparatively few 
owners, now have a value that requires the enlargement of our available timber 
resources. 

Now, leaving out that question as to whether or not it is in the 
hands of a few owners, I simply ask you this question, do you agree 
with this conclusion of the President's : 

By giving our people access to Canadian forests we shall reduce the consumption of 
our own? 

Mr. Hines. That question can be answered both ways. I call 
your attention to a statement made by Mr. Pinchot a year and a half 
ago in which he absolutely took the contrary view to that. At that 
time he was in charge of our conservation, and he is supposed to 
know as much about our forests as anybody else, or more than any- 
body els?, and about what was the proper thing to conserve our 
forests, and he took absolutely the opposite view. It is something 
that takos an argument to demonstrate it. I differ with the President 
partly on that proposition. 

Mr. Ijongworth. Do you agree with Mr. Pinchot ? 

Mr. Hines. Not entirely. I take a middle ground. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. What is that ground ? 

Mr. Hines. It is quite a story. I would be very glad to give you 
my views, but I would prefer to do it in writing, because I do not tliink 
I would have time this morning to give them. I will do that if you 
wish. 

Mr. Longworth. I would very much like to have that, because 
that was a question that was very much debated 

Mk. Hines. It is quite a debatable subject. 

Mr. Longworth (continuing). During the tariff hearings. 

Mr. Hines. Yes. 

Mr. Longworth. And I think you are the first person I have heard 
advance the proposition that the higher the price of lumber was, the 
less tendency there would be to cut down trees. 

Mr. Hines. Absolutely; absolutely. 

Mr. Longworth. Now of course the philosophical result of that 
is that the higher you ])lace your duty, the more you are tending in the 
direction of forest conservation, so "that if you had a duty so high as 
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to absolutely prohibit importation from any country, that would be 
the best thing for forest conservation. 

Mr. HiNES. Not entirely. You can not answer that by a yes or no 
proposition. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Yes, but I wanted to know what ground you 
took. 

Mr. HiNES. There is a middle ground to take, which is better 
than either of the more radical courses. 

Mr. Long WORTH. Now, you will remember that former President 
Roosevelt recommended to Congress that lumber should be put on 
the free list. 

Mr. HiNES. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. For the sake of forest conservation ? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes. 

Mr. Long WORTH. And he sent to Congress quite an elaborate 
message, with illustrations printed by the Forestry Bureau. 

Mr. HiNEs. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Of which Mr. Pinchot was then the head ? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes; that is right. I read it. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. That, was some three years ago. 

Mr. HiNES. Yes, between three and four years ago. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. And you will remember that Mr. Pinchot never 
made his views pubHc on the question, so far as I know, until he 
came before this committee and presented an argument against 
the reduction of the $2 duty on lurober on the ground that it would 
not be in the direction of forest conservation ? 

Mr. HiNES. He had made several arguments before that. We had 
met him half a dozen times here in Washington and had considerable 
discussion. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. But that was within a month or so ? 

Mr. HiNES. It was within six months. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. It was after this question came up ? 

Mr. Hikes. Yes. I simply wished to put this matter forward as a 
direct illustration. For instance, at Winton, Minn., there is a large 
town supported by sawmills, in which goes out in direct pay rolls 
every month about $30,000. Under the provisions of this reciprocity 
proposition just as soon as that small body of timber which is on the 
American side tributary to Minnesota is exhausted that whole town 
wUl go out of existence. There is nothing else to keep it there. The 
lands around there are not farm lands; the country is all rocks. 
Right across, within a distance of a few miles, is the largest body of 
pine timber left in the country, billions of feet of pine timber. The 
waters there run into the United States. The Rainy River runs down 
into Minnesota 200 or 300 mUes and then turns and goes up into 
Hudson Bay. That tremendous tract of timber lies above and the 
waterway goes right down past our doors for a couple of hundred 
miles. There is enough timber there to furnish the great States of 
Minnesota and Iowa and Illinois with pine timber for 50 or 75 or 100 
years. Now you can imagine the amount of money we will transfer 
from the United States to Canada if that timber is manufactured in 
Canada. If we are honest here and want to preserve our forests and 
want to cheapen the cost of lumber to the consumers in this country 
and give them the benefit of everything that is reasonable, what 

77045—11 7 
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object is there in leaving a proviso there that makes it impossible to 
manufacture that lumber m the United States? Now, no matter 
'whether a man is a Republican or a Democrat, if he is an American 
citizen that argument will appeal to him. 

Mr. DwiGHT. Is not the price of lumber to the consumer fixed by 
a retail dealers' association? 

Mr. HiNES. There are practically 50 retail dealers' associations in 
the United States. 

Mr. DwiGHT. Do they not work in harmony? 
' Mr. HiNES. No, sir; they are local propositions. There is one in 
Baltimore and one in Philadelphia and one in Boston; each one of 
them local. They are local propositions. 

Mr. DwiGHT. But is there not a short circuit between them all? 

Mr. HiNES. They do have general meetings, I think, or something 
to that effect. 

Mr. Hill. You have more retail yards yourselves than any one 
association in the United States ? 

Mr. HiNES. No, sir; we have no retail yards. 

Mr. Hill. Do you not sell at retail? 

Mr. HiNES. None whatever. We are strictly in the manufactur- 
ing business. 

Mr. Hill. You used to have, did you not ? 

Mr. HiNES. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. I thought you had 400 or 500 retail yards. 

Mr. HiNES. No, sir; we are strictly manufacturing. 

Mr. Hill. Are not you yourself interested 

Mr. HiNES. No, sir; I am not interested individually in any com- 
pany. 

Mr. Hill. "V^Tien did you get out of the retail business ? 

Mr. HiNES. I never have been in the retail yard business; strictly 
manufacturing. We have a large distributing yard in Chicago that 
we ship to, and we ship through that yard to different country 
dealers. 

Mr. Clark. You own the stumpage ? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. Do you think putting lumber on the free list would 
reduce the price of stumpage? 

Mr. HiNES. On this side ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. HiNES. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. It is bound to go up anyway, is it not ? 

Mr. HiNES. Stumpage naturally goes up. AMiy? You are payiag 
interest and taxes every year, and the county assessor comes around 
and says that your stumpage is worth more every year, and he assesses 
accordingly. 

Mr. Randell. Is not a stump worth more when the tree has grown 
more? 

Mr. HiNES. Certainly; timber grows. 

Mr. Randell. Then why should stumpage go up merely because 
you hold the land if the timber is grdwiiig and you get the benefit of 
the growth ? 

Mr. Hines. It does not grow in proportion to pay interest and 
taxes. It does not begin to. 

Mr. Randell. Then timber land is a bad investment ? 
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Mr. HiNES. No ; it has not proved a bad investment in this country. 
No ; it has not. 

Mr. Randell. Is not the fact that the stumpage is held by so few 
parties practically the reason that lumber can be so high in the United 
States as it is ? 

Mr. HiNES. That is an entirely mistaken view. The President's 
message just referred to is not based on fact. We do not know where 
he got the information from. Herbert Knox Smith has been inves- 
tigating it for three years. We have not got a verdict yet. 

Mr. Randell. I want to know about your opinion as to the effect 
of allowing lumber to be manufactured from Canadian timber on this 
side. If it is so arranged that you get a bountiful supply of logs on 
this side of the line, how far would that affect the market and be a 
benefit to the people in the Mississippi Valley, for instance ? 

Mr. HiNES. It ought to affect directly on a line drawn, say, from 
Pittsburg to Kansas City, from there north. 

Mr. Randell. It would be a direct benefit north of that line. 
Indirectly, how would it affect below that line ? 
Mr. HiNES. It would affect a little bit, indirectlj-, naturally. 
Mr. Randell. In what way ? 

Mr. HiNES. When you bring a larger supply of anything it affects, 
of course, the nearer markets first, and sympathetically affects other 
markets. 

Mr. Randell. Would it crowd the southern trade back further? 
Mr. HiNES. Yes ; naturally it would. 

Mr. Randell. Would that have a tendency to reduce prices ? 
Mr. Hines. Unless you could curtail the output. 
Mr. Randell. Then if we had free lumber entirely from Canada, 
it would materially affect the price of lumber in the United States ? 
Mr. Hines. It would not affect it materially, because the duty at 
the present time is only $1.2,5 per thousand, which is only 5 to 6 per 
cent. Taking that all ofi" would not make any material reduction. 
One dollar and twenty-five cents a thousand is a small sum. It would 
not amount, in building a house, to more than $10 or $15, on the 
ordinary house. But what I wish to impress on your mind is this 
particular proposition. Here is a place where there are several hun- 
dred billion feet of timber, north of Minnesota and Wisconsin. Now, 
you go further west and you have the great virgin forests of Canada, 
in British Columbia. . 

Mr. Randell. You say there is a tremendous lot of pme. How 
far is the southern pine sold up in there ? 

Mr. Hines. The southern timber is sold clear up into Michigan, 
to-day. It is the timber that is used for ordinary building purposes 
in Minnesota, and some in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Randell. How far is the southern pine sold in the North; how 
far does it go where it comes in competition with northern pine ? 

Mr. Hines. It comes right in competition with it. Over half of 
the pine timber sold in Chicago to-day, 60 per cent of it, comes from 
the South. . 

Mr. Randell. Would the Louisiana mills and the Texas mills be 
affected if we had free importation of lumber from Canada ? 
Mr. Hines. Yes. 
Mr. Randell. To what extent ? 
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Mr. HiNES. To at least the extent of present duties. At the 
present time they are in a very demoraUzed condition, and one of the 
reasons is the cost of transportation. The cost of transportation 
from Canada is $1.75, and from Texas it is between $8 and $10. 
That is the cost of transportation alone, not any other factor. 

Mr. Randell. That is fixed by the railroads ? 

Mr. HiNBS. No; the transportation from Canada is by water. 

Mr. McCall. Do you understand that any export duties are levied 
by the Government of the Dominion of Canada on logs ? 

Mr. HiNES. They are prohibited. 

Mr. McCall. But are any export duties levied by the Dominion 
Government itself ? 

Mr. HiNES. No, sir; they are simply prohibited, as I understand it. 

Mr. McCall. I know; but whatever export duties are imposed are 
imposed by the Provinces? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes. 

Mr. McCall. And is there not a difference of practice among those 
Provinces ? 

Mr. HiNES. There is. 

Mr. McCall. Is there any uniform policy about it ? 

Mr. HiNES. As I understand it, there is not. In the Province of 
Ontario they are absolutely prohibited. In the Province of British 
Columbia it is left to the discretion of the officials, considering the 
market. If the Canadian market is dead, and they can not sell their 
logs, they are allowed to export them into the United States, at times. 

Mr. FoKDNEY. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. HiNES. Let me answer that point. 

The Chairman. Wait a minute, Mr. Fordney; he does not desire to 
be interrupted. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. All right. 

Mr. McCall. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. Fordney. You have asked whether the export duty is imposed 
by the Provinces. If it is imposed, it is imposed by the Dominion 
Government, but the restriction is imposed by the Province. 

Mr. McCall. I have here a pamphlet entitled "Export Tariffs of 
Foreign Countries," tariff series. No. 20, printed by this Government 
in 1909. On page 16 I find this quotation from the law of June 29, 
1897, which was about coincident with the passage of the Dingley 
law, but still prior to the passage of the Dingley law. That did not 

Eass until some time in July, so that the Canadian law was passed 
efore it. This reads: 

(1) If any country now or hereafter imposes a duty upon the articles enumerated in 
item 611 in schedule B to the customs tariff, 1897, or upon any of such articles when 
imported into such country from Canada, the ,£,'overnor in council may, by proclama- 
tion published in the Canada Gazette, declare the following export duties, or any of 
them, chargeable upon logs and pulp wood exported from Canada to such country, that 
is to say: On pine, Douglas fir * * * 

Then in a note at the head, preceding that, there is this statement: 

Note.— No export duties are levied by the Dominioa Government. 

That is directly upon the point of that suggestion. 
Mr. Fordney. I agree with you. 
(;| Mr. McCall. I understood you to say there was one. 
Mr. Fordney. No ; I said there never had been. 
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Mr. McCall. This note continues: 

Some of the Canadian provinces levy such duties enumerated below. 

That is precisely the point that I was trying to bring out by Mr. 
Hines. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I would like to supplement what you say by 
reading from Mr. Fielding's letter on the subject. Speaking of this 
question of pulp wood and print paper, he says : 

It is necessary that we should point out that this is a matter in which we are not in 
a position to make any agreement. The restrictions at present existing in Canada are 
of a provincial character. They have been adopted by several of the provinces with 
regard to what are believed to be provincial interests. 

Mr. McCall. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. That is, the Dominion Government has nothing 
whatever to do with the imposition of export taxes or duties or 
restrictions. 

Mr. FoKDNEY. There is a misunderstanding. Each province con- 
trols its own timber. It has the right to put on a license fee or 
stumpage due or rebate, but the Dominion Government alone has 
the nght to make their tariff laws, and not the provinces. 

Mr. McCall. The Dominion Government has, according to this 
statement, never imposed any of these export duties. 

Mr. FoRNDEY. None whatever. 

Mr. McCall. That is the poiat. Then, further, after the provision 
that the governor in council may declare these duties, it is provided 
further as follows: 

Provided, That the governor in council may, by proclamation published in like 
manner, from time to time remove and reimpose such export duty. 

So that it is left entirely, apparently, in his discretion. 

Mr. Hines. Yes. My point is this. You have a range of country 
there, along the border, in fact almost the entire border from the 
Georgian Bay to the Pacific coast, and along that border the streams 
naturally run from the United States to Canada, and the timber can 
be manufactured just as well on this side as on the other side. Take 
the Rainy River. It runs over 300 miles in the United States, aU 
along the border, and the mills can be located on this side just as 
well as on the other side. Now, if the lumber is to come on this side, 
if the Canadian subsidy owners are to get the benefit of our great 
market, why is it not fair to keep alive our tovms on our side and 
create new ones, as compared with building towns on the other side ? 

Now, if you are going to do this on the Canadian side, what are you 
supposed to do? You have to buy your saws and your steel rails 
and everything you use over here. On the contrary, if you operate 
on this side you have the advantage of getting all those things over 
here, and you employ American labor, and you take advantage of all 
our farm products, and you find a greater market for your farm 
products, which have got to be eaten; you have to have somebody 
to eat them. If you go across into Canada they will not come across 
from Canada and buy our farm products. It is a question whether 
you want to hold down your stumpage in the United States, as Mr. 
Longworth argues, or whether 

Mr. Randell. Does it cost more to build your mill, to build your 
plant, in Canada than in the United States 1 

Mr. Hines. Yes. 
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Mr. Randell. Are log chains, and saws, and materials that are 
made of iron and steel higher — do they cost you more — ^in Canada 
than in the United States ? Are they not cheaper in Canada ? 

Mr. HiNES. No, sir. 

Mr. Randell. Then they are the same ? 

Mr. HiNBS. But do you not see 

Mr. Randell. Do you say they cost the same? 

Mr. HiNES. Generally speaking, they are practically the same; but 
my contention is this: Here are the logs coming down the river. If 
you manufacture them on this side, the whole of that money remains 
m the United States. If you manufacture on the other side, it all 
goes to Canada. This question is a very important one, and I feel 
that our industry is scattered so widely throughout the United States 
that we should be given time for our representatives to come here 
from the Pacific coast, and Thursday is the earhest day that we 
could possibly have them here. 

Mr. Hill. Do I understand that the exportation of logs is abso- 
lutely and entirely from the Crown lands in Canada ? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. Hill. I have here the Canadian statistical report for 1910, ia 
which there is a statement that for 1910 there were 113,000,000 feet, 
board measure, of logs exported. What were those 'I 

Mr. HiNEs. Mr. Hill, I did not answer your question exactly. I 
thought you were talking about the Province of Ontario. In the 
Province of Ontario the logs can not be exported. There is where 
the great body of pine tirnber is which is left. But on the Pacific 
coast and in British Columbia it is left to the discretion of the officials 
there. If the market gets dull, they are allowed to export. If the 
market justifies the removal of the restriction, it is removed. 

Mr. Hill. Then, it is a come-and-go restriction ? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes. For instance, li our market on this side is 
reasonably high they take the restriction off and dump the stuff 
over here. 

Mr. Hill. But the greatest body of pine timber is in Ontario ? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes; where it will go to our friends of the Middle 
West. 

Mr. Hill. Then, this statement is not a statement of the difi^er- 
ence between private lands and Crown lands ? 

Mr. HiNES. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. It is the difference between locahties and East and 
West? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you one question. Have we held 
our own since the passage of the tariff law? In the export trade and 
with foreign countries, have we held our own with the British pos- 
sessions ? 

Mr. HiNES. I could not answer that question intelligently. I 
have not kept track of the local conditions. How soon could we 
know about this hearing, Mr. Chairman ? I would like to send some 
wires. 

The Chairman. At 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Hines. I am sorry to have taken so much of your time. 

Mr. McCall. It has been very interesting. 

Mr. HiNES. Thank you, Mr. McCall. 
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Mr. Stafford. Mr. Chairman, the delegation of maltsters from 
the Northwest have just arrived, their train having been delayed. 
Otherwise they would have been here sooner. I would like to know 
whether they can appear this afternoon? 

The Chairman. Yes; soon after 2 o'clock, and I would suggest to 
you that one gentleman should present the facts to us. It isnot the 
multitude of people who come before us; we want the facts. 

Mr. Stafford. I beheve one gentleman is prepared to present the, 
facts. 

The Chairman. I hope the members of the committee will be here 
promptly at 2 o'clock so that we can have a short executive session, 
before we begin the hearing, and I hope also that all of the gentle- 
men who are to appear will be here at 2 o'clock. 

(At 12 o'clock noon the committee took a recess until 2 o'clock 
p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reassembled at 2.15 p. m. pursuant to the taking of 
recess. 

The Chairman. The committee have decided to close the hearings, 
on this bill at 5 o'clock on Thursday next. No one will be heard 
after that, and the hearings up to that time will be confined to new' 
conditions that have arisen since the hearings on the general tariff, 
bill two years ago. It is not the purpose of the committee to go 
mto a second edition of the hearings on the general tariff. 

I had said to my colleague, Mr. Malby, that he could be heard' 
this afternoon, but I am going to ask him to wait until some gentle- 
men from a distance have been heard first. 

Mr. Malby. In relation to that, I have no particular objection to 
accommodating myself to the convenience of the committee except' 
I desire to call attention to the fact that I am a member of the com- 
mittee having in charge the sundry civil appropriation bill, and we 
are having constant hearings and are now engaged in hearings there, 
and I would not want to wait around here, but if you will name a 
time when you will hear me, that will suit very well. 

The Chairman. How much time do you desire, Mr. Malby? 

Mr. Malby. I should imagine about half an hour — perhaps 40 
minutes. 

The Chairman. Is there objection to hearing him now ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. None on rhy part. 

The Chairman. There seems to be no objection. Mr. Malby had 
agreed to be here at half past 10 this morning, but was called away 
by a hearing before a Senate committee at that hour and for that 
reason could not appear. When the engagement was made I was 
very glad to get some one to fill in this afternoon and relied upon 
Mr. Malby for that purpose. 

Mr. BouTELL. Before Mr. Malby proceeds I would like to ask if 
there are any gentlemen of the press associations here ; and if so, 
I suggest that this announcement in regard to the closing of the 
hearing on Thursday next might be made in this afternoon's papers. 
If the news were sent off now it could get into the western afternoon 
papers. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE R. MALBY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, inasmuch as the 
subject to which I shall call attention was not one which was debated 
or thought necessary to debate at the extended hearings held by this 
committee in the framing of the tariff bill, I assume that what I have 
to say will not transgress the rule which has been laid down by the 
chairman of the committee. 

I may say in appearing before the committee that I appear more 
particularly of course for the constituency which I represent, which is 
composed very largely of those engaged in agricultural pursuits, those 
engaged in handling the products of the forest, of the mine, and par- 
ticularly are they engaged in the manufacture of paper in various 
forms. It appears from the reading of the proposed treaty that in 
Schedule A thereof substantially all the products of the industries of 
at least the district which I have the honor to represent are proposed to 
be placed upon the free list. However, I apprehend that I only in a 
very small degree represent the opposition to that particular schedule, 
for there can be no material difference in the situation existing as 
between my constituents and those who are engaged in similar occu- 
pations throughout the length and breadth of our land. 

I appear in opposition to H. R. 32216, introduced by Congressman 
McCall, of Massachusetts, which apparently is designed to make 
effective the so-called reciprocity treaty entered into by the Canadian 
Government and the United States. I will not attempt, for it will be 
impossible, to point out all of the objections which might be urged to 
its favorable consideration, for time sufficient has not been given for 
such examination of all of the interests affected to properly accom- 
plish that end. 

The President, in his message to Congress recommending its favor- 
able consideration, seeks to accomplish, among other things, a reduc- 
tion in the cost of living to the American laborer, as well as to that 
other and larger class who neither labor nor produce. 

This is to be accomplished mainly as provided in Schedule A, 
which substantially places all farm products produced in the northern 
portion of the United States upon the free list, and includes cattle, 
horses, mules, swine, sheep, lambs, and all other live animals ; poultry, 
dead or alive; wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, dried peas and 
beans, edible sweet corn, maize, hay, straw, and cow peas; potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, yams, turnips, onions, cabbages, and all other vege- 
tables in their natural state; apples, pears, peaches, apricots, dried 
fruits, viz, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, etc. ; dairy products, but- 
ter, cheese, and fresh milk and cream, eggs, honey, grass seed, clover 
seed, garden and field seed; timber hewn, sided or squared otherwise 
than by sawing, and round timber used for spars or in building 
wharves; sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber not further 
manufactured than sawed; paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone, 
trolley, electric light, and telegraph poles of cedar and otlier woods. 
In fact, substantially all of the products of the forest not manu- 
factured ; and, second, pulp of wood and manufactured paper valued 
at 4 cents per pound or less, to which subject I will hereafter more 
fully refer. 
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It may be stated in passing that these articles are also admitted 
free into Canada from the United States, but inasmuch as it is the 
intent and purpose of those who are advocating the passage of this 
bill to provide for the entry of such articles into the United States, 
and further because these articles are selling at a higher price in the 
United States than in Canada, as a matter of fact, it is quite a use- 
less provision so far as forming any consideration for the privilege 
granted by the United States. 

It is attempted, however, to justify the placing of all of these 
articles upon the free list by certain concessions, so-called conces- 
sions, made by Canada for the admission of certain manufactured 
articles, the product of the United States, into Canada. In other 
words, the American farmer is called upon to compete with the 
Canadian farmer for the purpose of lowering the value of his product 
to the consumer and also to aid the manufacturer and his employees 
still further in securing a market for his product. This arrangement 
and demand upon the American farmer, in my judgment, can not 
be justified by reason of any of the benefits conferred upon any of 
our citizens in the proposed treaty and is contrary, at least, to pre- 
cedents established for over half a century by both of the great 
political parties in framing a tariff bill, as no tariff bill has been 
framed by either party during that period of time which did not 
recognize the fact that the farmer is as equally entitled to pro- 
tection as the manufacturer, and in particular it is opposed to all of 
the platforms of the Republican Party since its organization, which 
provide for a tariff which shall represent the difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad, together with a fair measure of profit 
to the producer. Even the tariff of 1789 provided for a duty of 4 
cents per pound on cheese. 

Not only has this theory of protection been uniformly followed, 
but it rests in sound judgment. There can be no possible reason or 
justice in the proposal that the farmer is less entitled to protection 
than the manufacturer, and in fact I think a, careful examination of 
the subject will lead to the inevitable conclusion that the farmer is 
more entitled to additional protection than the manufacturer, be- 
cause he needs it more and his net profits are less, so far as we are 
able to judge from the statistics which we have at hand. 

According to the United States census of 1900, that for 1910 not 
yet having been compiled, the value of farm lands with improve- 
ments, but without buildings, was $13,058,007,995; the value of the 
buildings was $3,556,639,496; farm implements, machinery, etc., 
$749,775,970; live stock, $3,075,477,703; making a total value of all 
farm property of $20,439,901,164. 

Owing to the well-known fact that farm lands have been greatly 
improved, it may fairly be estimated that the value of all of the 
aforementioned properties at the present time will not be less than 
$30,000,000,000. The number of farms, by the same census, 1900, is 
stated to be 5,737,372; the total acreage in farms, 838,591,774; and 
the average acreage to the farm, 146.2. The number of farms mort- 
gaged at that time was 1,093,235, and the encumbrances, as nearly as 
we can judge from the best statistics obtainable, represented about 
30 per cent of the entire values, or about $9,000,000,000. 

Mr. McCall. That is what date ? 
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Mr. Malby. That is brought down as near to the present date as 
possible. The figures for the amount of the mortgages are not ab- 
solutely a matter that is obtainable. I did obtain them for several 
different States, including Pennsylvania and others, and striking an 
average, they would amount to about 30 per cent. They are as cor- 
rect as it is possible to obtain. The number of persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, according to the census of 1900, was 10,381,765. 
The value of agricultural products, according to the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for 1909, was as follows : 

Total value of all farm products $8,700,000,000 

Animal products .3,000,000,000 

Crops 5, 700, 000, 000 

The capital invested in manufacturing industries in the United 
States, according to the census of 1900, was $8,978,82.5.200. This has 
probably increased, and it is estimated at the present time to be be- 
tween $12,000,000,000 and $13,000,000,000. 

The number of farms, as we have heretofore noted, was 5.737,372. 
by the census of 1900, and the number of manufacturing institutions 
was about 207,562. So that we have, according to the best obtain- 
able statistics for the year 1909, farm products of the value of $8,700,- 
000,000, and of manufactured goods about $15,000,000,000. The 
number of persons engaged in agriculture, according to the census of 
1900, was 10,381,765, while those engaged in manufacture was about 
5,079,225. 

It will thus be seen that there is nearly twice as much property 
invested by the farmer as by the manufacturer, and twice as many 
people engaged in farming as in manufacturing, while we also 
perceive that the value of all the farm products is about one-half of 
the value of the manufactured articles, and undoubtedly represents a 
much smaller percentage of net profits. 

Let us pursue the inquiry a little further. We find by the census 
of 1900 that there was a total of 29,073,233 persons over 10 years of 
age engaged in all of the gainful occupations in the United States at 
that time. Of this total, 10,381,765 were engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, of persons over 10 years of age, and 7,085,309 in manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits. It will thus be seen that those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits exceeded those engaged both in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits by about 3,300,000 persons, and it 
will also be noticed that of the 29,000,000 (plus) engaged in all of the 
occupations more than 10,000,000 were farmers. 

We find by the census of 1905 (manufactures) that the salaries of 
laboring men, 16 years of age or over, was $533.92, while those of 
salaried officials and clerks was $1,105.84, those engaged in the pro- 
fessions receiving much greater compensation, and while the average 
income of those engaged in agriculture is not given, it is undoubtedly 
much less. 

From the foregoing statements, gathered from the best obtainable 
statistics, it is made to appear that it is proposed by the present law 
to affect injuriously more than 35 per cent of all of the people of the 
United States who toil for their daily bread. It appears from the 
same authority that they represent an invested capital which is 
nearly twice as much as that invested in manufacturing in the whole 
United States, and substantially 30 per cent of our entire national 
wealth. 
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Neither can it be claimed by anyone that the farmer has at any 
time during the history of the whole country ever received a real 
profit for his labor except during the past two or three years. In 
connection with this I desire to call your attention to the report of 
the Select Committee of the Senate of the United States, of which 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, was a member, on "Wages and 
Prices of. Commodities " in the United States, which says, at page 
13 thereof, as follows : 

witnesses agree that farming operations were conducted at a loss, or at best 
with only a slight margin of profit for several years, nnd that only during the 
past two or three years have farmers been able to secure a fair return on their 
labor and investments. The wealth of the farmers has increased largely 
throtigh the increase in the value of their land. 

The State University of Jtinnesota has since 1902 kept in the greatest detail 
record of a number of farms in thnt l^tnte. Allowing the farmer, his wife, and 
children pay at current rates for all labor performed, the net profits during the 
three years, 1905 to 1907, was only 4,09 per cent, and this profit advanced to 
about 6 per cent during the years 1908 to 1909. The profit during the past two 
years approximates the average interest on farm mortgages in the State. 

It is undoubtedly true that the above record, kept by the State of 
Minnesota, represents a much greater percentage of profits to the 
farmers of that State than the average throughout the United States, 
which doubtless ranges not higher than from 2^ to 3 per cent. 

I desire also to call your attention to the minority report of the 
same committee. On page 6 thereof, referring to the report of condi- 
tions in Minnesota, I quote the following: 

So it will be seen that notwithstanding the large increase in the price of farm 
products, the farmer has realized a small net return on his labor and invest- 
ment, by reason of the increased cost of the articles necessary for him to pur- 
chase to carry on the business. 

Continuing, the minority report says: 

We should like to discover one single farmer in all the United States who 
was ever asked by the buyer the cost of production of his \^'heat, corn, hogs, or 
cotton when he was bargaining for them. The manufacturer may consider 
this question when he offers his product for sale, and he may limit his produc- 
tion to meet receding prices, but no such opportunity comes to the farmer; 
usually he must sell one crop before he commences raising another, and he can 
never consider shutting down his plant. 

It may be important as well as instructive to inquire what are the 
material causes which have necessarily led to the increased price in 
farm production, and, again, I take pleasure in calling your attention 
to the select committee's report on wages and prices of commodities. 
At page 13 thereof I quote as follows : 

Mr. Bboussard. When was that report made? 

Mr. Malby. 1910, I think. 

Mr. Claek. Is that the Lodge report'.' 

Mr. SIalbt. That is the Lodge report; yes. 

Mr. Bboussard. And you quote from the minority report as well as the ma- 
jority report? 

Mr. Malby. I did, sir. They both agree. 

Mr. Clabk. They both agree on what? 

Mr. Malby. Well, on the fact that the farmer is securing just a bare living. 

Mr. Claek. That is Senator Lodge's opinion, is it? 

Mr. Malby. That is the minority's opinion also. I have just read that. The 
report is dated June 23, 1910. I will say again, it may be important as well as 
instructive to inquire what are the material causes which have necessarilj' led 
to the Increased price of farm production, and again I take pleasure In calling 
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your attention to the select committee's report on wages and prices of commodi- 
ties, at page 13, which is as follows : 

" The testimony of practically all witnesses who have been familiar with farm 
conditions is to the effect that the cost of production of farm products has 
risen very rapidly during the past 10 years, wages of farm hands have In- 
creased on an average of about 60 per cent, and the original investment neces- 
sary to secure land has practically doubled during that period. The richness 
of the virgin soil is disappearing, and in many localities the crop averages 
can be maintained only by the use of expensive fertilizers, by rotation of 
<;rops, or by allowing the ground to lie fallow. 

" The cost of producing live stock has materially increased with the disap- 
pearance of the range, which necessitates producing cattle on tame pasture and 
high-priced land. Witnesses agree that farming operations were conducted 
at a loss or, at the best, with only a very slight margin of profit for several 
years, and that only during the past two or three years have farmers been 
able to secure a fair return on their labor and investment" 

Quoting again from the same report, at page 87, as follows: 

Wages of regular farm hands have increased from 45 per cent to 75 per cent 
during the period from 1900 to 1910. Wages of harvest hands have increased 
in about the same proportion. 

Then follows a table of wages paid in different portions of the 
Union, showing an increase from 45.8 per cent to 100 per cent from 
1900 to 1910. After this table, they say as follows : 

Another cause of the increased cost of production is the great increase in the 
value of farm land. This necessitates a much greater investment. 

To substantiate this statement, a table follows showing that the 
price of farm lands in different portions of our Nation increased 
from 65 to 257 per cent from 1900 to 1910, and added : 

It will be thus seen that the average farm land seems to have doubled during 
that time. 

It then adds : 

The cost of producing live stock has increased with the rapid disappearance 
of the range. Live stock is now largely produced on expensive lands instead 
of on the range, at a merely nominal rent. The expense of fattening cattle 
has also materially increased by reason of the advance in labor cost and in 
the advance of the cost of feed. 

On page 90 of the same report it also appears that there has been 
an increase in the cost of farm implements of perhaps 10 to 30 
per cent. 

There can be no question, therefore, from an examination of these 
authorities and others of similar character that the increased cost 
of our food products has been fully accounted for by the increased 
cost of production, and that the farmer has benefited but little if 
any by reason thereof, and is illy prepared to stand any further 
losses in profit. 

If he is expected to do the work on the farm and furnish our 
people with the necessaries of life, the farmer of to-day is not re- 
ceiving too large a price for his products, or even a large price. It 
may be, and probably is, true that the consumer is paying a larger 
price than formerly, but the answer to this is twofold. In the first 
place, the consumer is being paid a much hio-her rate of wages than 
formerly, and lives more expensively and purchases more st.ect arti- 
cles for consumption; his income is more than keeping pace with 
the increased cost of living. I desire here to call your attention to 
some other items wliich enter into the cost of living of the consumer 
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and to point out the reasons for the same. I quote from the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture for the year 1909, at page 17, as follows: 

In the North Atlantic States the retail price of beef is 31.4 per cent higher 
than the wholesale prices. In Alle'ntown, Pa., 50 per cent; at Cortland, N. Y., 
50 per cent ; at Holyoke, Mass., 36 per cent ; Boston, Mass., 36 per cent. In the 
South Atlantic States, Washington, D. C, 42 per cent; Augusta, Ga., 61 per 
cent. The average in the South Atlantic States being 38 per cent. In Chicago 
retail prices are 46 per cent; Kansas City, Kans., 50 per cent; Milwaukee, 
40 per cent ; St. Louis, 39 per cent. In the South Central States the average is 
about 50 per cent, as follows: Fort Smith, Ark., 57 per cent; Mobile, Ala., 64 
per cent; Nashville, Tenn., 63 per cent; Natchez, Miss., 56 per cent; Shreve- 
port. La., 68 per cent ; Louisville, Ky., 52 per cent. A mean gross profit of 
39.4 per cent is reported from the Western States. The highest is 62 per cent 
at Lewlston, Idaho, and the lowest 16 per cent at Tacoma, Wash. These fig- 
ures were taken from 50 cities throughout the Union, and show an aggregate 
profit of 38 per cent to the retailer. This will indicate in some degree at least 
why the consumer is paying high prices for what he purchases. 

The same report adds as follows : 

There are some services connected with the i-etail meat or grocery business 
in the States that customers desire for their accommodation, which are costly 
to them. They want delivery of goods purchased by special delivery, and this 
necessitates at least one man and a horse and wagon. They want the market 
man to send a man to their dwellings to take their orders. The multiplicity of 
small shops is also a burden to the consumer and no source of richness to the 
small shopkeeper, when 20 of these small shops are devoted to the retail grocery 
business where one large shop could do the whole work and cover the trade of 
that commuuity. What might be said of the meat market is true of all others. 
The milkmen, the grocery keepers, are more responsible for the prevalent high 
prices than anyone else. 

Again, quoting from the report of the selected committee of the 
United States Senate on the wages and prices of commodities, on 
page 123, as follows: 

The expense of distributing food products by wholesalers and retailers has 
increased by reason of the increase in rents, taxes, wages, and cost of horses and 
horse feed. The method usually followed by the housewife in buying in very small 
quantities adds materially to the cost, but no particular change has taken place 
in this respect during the past 10 years. In the cities orders for delivery often 
consist of a single article, such as " half dozen of eggs," a " quarter peck of 
potatoes," "2 pounds of sugar," etc. The cost of delivering a small order is 
practically the same as the cost of delivering a much larger one; in fact, in 
some cases the cost is larger by reason of the fact that many of the sjuall 
orders are " rush " and delivery is made by a boy or man who takes with him 
only one single order. 

Other reasons for the increase of cost to the consumer is attributable to 
cold-storage, sanitary, and other regulations, freight rates, witb all of which 
the farmer has certainly nothing to do. 

In conclusion I desire to call your attention to the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the year 1909, as to the farmer's condi- 
tion at the present time, as follows : 

Advantageously situated as he is in most respects the farmer is less and less 
generally compelled to dump his crops on the market at the time of harvest. He 
does not need to work for his board and clothes, as he did in former times 
when prices were so low as to be unprofitable. He has paid oft his mortgages, 
has made some profit from his labor and land investment, and has so cultivated 
his land as to make it more productive. Year by year the farmer is better and 
better able to provide the necessary capital and make the expenditures needed 
to improve his agricultural land and provide a living for his children. 

Substantially all farm land throughout the United States which is 
worthy of cultivation is under cultivation to-day. The National (joy- 
emment, as well as the State governments, have been striving to 
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scientifically educate the farmer for the purpose of improving his 
condition and enabling him to produce more crops on the same 
quality of land, and this he has succeeded in doing. The National 
Government is spending about $17,000,000 a year for the benefit of the 
farmer. The State of New York is spending about $1,600,000 a year. 
How much more is being spent throughout the United States by the 
various States I am unable to say at the present time, but I know 
that the sum is very large. Every effort is being made by the Na- 
tional and State Governments to keep the farmer on the farm by 
making his labors profitable and his home attractive. 

Is the passage of this bill a step in the right direction or not? 
Are all of the efforts which have been made in the past and all the 
moneys expended to go for nothing. ? Just at a time when the farmers 
are beginning to realize a fair income from their efforts and invest- 
ments are they to be deprived of it ? Are they to be told that they 
must compete with all others, and from whatever land — for I appre- 
hend the trouble to be that the treaty passed with Canada is simply 
an entering wedge and that the United States will be compelled to 
make a similar treaty with all civilized nations. 

It has been suggested that the present production of Canada is 
not sufficient to wholly destroy our markets. Such a suggestion 
in my judgment is not worthy of serious consideration. Suppose 
it is not to be destroyed ; why is it diminished ? What facts present 
themselves for our calm deliberation to show that the farmer is get- 
ting too much for his labor or that his business is too attractive or 
will be made more attractive by the passage of this bill? On the 
other hand, what are the conditions of a manufacturer by which he 
comes to Congress and insists that the agricultural interests should 
be destroyed in order that he may make still more profit ? Has not the 
manufacturer of this country found in the sturdy agriculturist 
from time immemorial the warmest and the best friend he ever had ? 
Have not his representatives at all times appeared in the halls of 
Congress and insisted that there should be a tariff on what he pro- 
duced which gave him a fair wage and his manufacturer a fair 
profit? Has indeed the time come when a manufacturer can say 
to the farmer, " I no longer need your assistance, I can get along 
without you " ? The manufacturing industry which makes that 
statement will find ere many suns have set on future Congresses that 
he has counted without his host. 

Again, is it good policy, is it prudent or wise, to place all of the 
products of the farmer upon the free list, thereby making free 
traders of them all? Does any one pretent or expect that when all 
that the farmer produced is placed upon the free list he will not 
demand a like reduction or a like competition for all that he pur- 
chases, and if he does, where does this lead us? What of the future? 
From where is our income for the support of the Government to come, 
and what becomes of our theory of protecting American labor and 
American industries? 

Who wrote or who has been authorized to write into our national 
platform that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and that the same 
should be protected by a tariff representing the difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad with a fair profit to the producer? 
Who wrote that into that document, or who has been authorized to 
write it into it " except those engaged in agricultural pursuits "f Is it 
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not SO plain that all can see that the policy of protection must be 
national and applied to all our people, in whatever form of industry 
they may be engaged, who earn their daily bread by the sweat of 
their faces, or not at all? Is it possible that our friends from the 
Southland should have, for instance, a tariff on their tobacco, rice, 
sugar, and other things which they produce; that our New England 
friends should have a tariff on cotton and woolen goods and boots 
and shoes; that the Pacific slope should have a tariff on their fruits 
and wines which they produce, and that the farmers of the country- 
should have no tariff at all upon anything which they produce, and 
in particular when no provision is made for a reduction in the tariff 
upon anything which they consume? In other words, are they to 
pay a tariff upon everything which they consume for protection's 
sake to all others, and be absolutely denied protection for them- 
selves? Where do they come in, and how are they to profit? 

Neither can this discrimination be justified by any single chapter 
in the history of our country. The first tariff act, passed in 1789, 
provides for a tariff of 4 cents per pound upon cheese, which is one 
of the chief products of the farmer in the United States; This was 
increased in 1816 to 9 cents per pound, where it remained for many 
years. Butter became dutiable at 5 cents per pound in 1842, and 
under the revision made at that time the farm products were placed 
upon the dutiable list, where they have remained ever since, except 
during the reciprocity period between 1854 and 1866, and no party 
has ever thought to remove the tariff from farm products from that 
time until this. It has withstood the assaults of free traders and 
theorists for more than a century of time, and is to-day, and has been 
for all time in the past, the very foundation of national prosperity. 
It has been the unbroken history of this country that when the 
farmers were prosperous the Nation was prosperous, and when the 
farmers were not the whole Nation suffered. Their prosperity has 
been the national barometer by which the prosperity of all other in- 
dustries has been determined. It is entirely safe to say that the 
future history of our country will continue to repeat this truth. 

We are informed by the advocates of this bill that the amount of 
farm products coming from Canada will not be a menace and wholly 
destroy our industries. The avowed object and purpose of this bill, 
however, is to lower the price. When we furnish a market for the 
Canadian producer, millions of acres of land in their country now 
uncultivated will be put under cultivation and will grow crops for 
the consumers in the United States. They have not as yet exten- 
sively cultivated these fields, because they have had no markets into 
which they could send the products of their soil ; but when you open 
up to the farmers of Canada, which country has a tract of land 
nearly equal to that of the United States all told, all that vast area 
which is now uncultivated you will find it to be cultivated to just 
such an extent as they can find a profitable market for their produc- 
tion. It is not what they have done ; it is what they are capable of 
accomplishing. 

Mr. Bkoussaed. Will it interrupt you if I should ask a question ? 

Mr. Malby. Not at all. 

Mr. Beotjssard. You asked a question, whether it was fair that 
southern farmers should have protection on sugar and the northern 
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farmer not have protection on the agricultural products of his farm. 
Is it not a fact that in so far as sugar is concerned for many years 
we have been compelled to labor under the disadvantages which you 
complain are written in this agreement between Canada and the 
United States? 

Mr. Malby. You mean that you have not had sufficient protection? 

Mr. Broussaed. We have had Cuban reciprocity for many years. 

Mr. Malby. I understand there is a tariff on your sugar. 

Mr. Brotjssard. There is a tariff, but there is reciprocity on it also. 

Mr. Malby. Reciprocity where? 

Mr. Beoussard. With Cuba. 

Mr. Malby. Well, to a limited extent. 

Mr. Clark. What do you mean by to a limited extent ? 

Mr. Broussard. Twenty per cent, is it not ? 

Mr. Malby. Well, there is — you probably recall how much it is. 

Mr. Clark. But reciprocity does not necessarily mean that articles 
come in free or go into the other country free. 

Mr. Malby. I understand that. It does not make any difference 
to me, so far as my presentation of this case is concerned, if you call 
it reciprocity or free trade. 

Mr. Clark. I am not calling it anything. I was just simply trying 
to help you out 

Mr. Malby. I am much obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. Clark (continuing). Or correct you about a statement, if they 
had a limited reciprocity or partial reciprocity. 

Mr. Malby. Well, I did not mean that. 

Mr. Clark. That is exactly what you said. 

Mr. Malby. No; what I mean to say is that there is a difference 
in the tariff rates between the United States and Cuba and between 
the United States and somebody else. 

Mr. Fordney. As between this country and Cuba the reciprocity 
treaty reduced our duty 20 per cent below the rate from any other 
country. But this puts those articles on the free list. It is limited 
as between this country and Cuba, but there is no limit as between 
this country and Canada. 

Mr. Malby. There is quite a difference. There is another pro- 
vision in the bill to which I desire to call your attention, and that is 
that the products of the forest are also placed on the free list, or 
practically so; not only in the raw and unmanufactured condition, 
but also manufactured, etc., in particular witli reference to lumber, 
wood pulp, and paper. I have heard a great deal said about conserva- 
tion by those people who want me to conserve my property. My con- 
stituents and I have received a great deal of gratuitous advice from 
conser\at<)rs of the forests who have no investments therein. I do not 
know of any good reason why I should not nianaoe my forest land 
just as much as they manage their own business. 

Mr. Clark. Will' you allow me to interrupt vou there? 

Mr. Malby. Certainly. 

Mr. Clark. Do you not recognize the fact that vou and the manu- 
facturer both— that is, you speak of yourself as owner of the forest- 
do you not hold your properly subject to the public good? 

Mr. Malby. Subject to the public good ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 
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Mr. Malby. AYe hold it just in the same manner as an}^ other 
property. 

Mr. Clark. I know. But does not every man hold his property 
subject to the public good^ 

Mr. Malby. In the same sense — I don't like to be singled out. 

Mr. Clark. If we people in the Mississippi Valley do not want 
our valley to dry up like Spain and Mesopotamia did, and therefore 
insist upon conservation of forests, I do not see that you have much 
room to growl. 

j\Ir. Malby. So far as the national domain is concerned, do with 
it as you will; but I have yet to find anyone who can successfully 
point out any obligation on my part to own property, pay taxes 
on it, and be without income from it, for the benefit of the policy of 
conservation. 

Mr. Clark. That is all we are trying to do — to conserve the forests 
that belong to the United States. It is a great pity we did not begin 
40 or 50 years ago. 

Mr. Malby. I beg your pardon ; I do not agree Avith that. This 
is one of the objects of this bill 

Mr. Clark. I am not talking about this bill ; I am talking about 
the doctrine of conserving the forests. 

Mr. Malby. I am trying to discuss this too, in connection with this 
bill. 

Mr. Clark. Go on, then. 

Mr. Malby. I am saying that by putting forests upon the free list 
that the conservators are trying to create a situation where it becomes 
unprofitable for me to longer engage in forestry. That is what I am 
saying — and that is what will be accomplished by this bill. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. It would be unprofitable to destroy it. 

Mr. Malby. Well, they are not destroying it. I mean to say, it 
would be unprofitable to cut, to use. If they have a profit in their 
natural growth, few can aiford to keep it that way. 

Mr. Eandell. Does not that rather mean that forests purchased at 
from $2 to $5 an acre would no longer be worth $25 an acre to the 
speculator ? 

Mr. Malby. I am free to confess that I know of no forest lands 
purchased in recent years for the price that you mention. 

Mr. Eandell. You probably know of none in the East. There 
have been forest lands purchased in Texas and the AYest for that 
price. 

Mr. Malby. If they purchased it for that price I guarantee it is 
not worth much more to-day. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. "\Yhat part of the country can forests be purchased 
for from $3 to $5 an acre now ? 

Mr. Malby. Nowhere that I know of. 

Mr. Eandell. Not now, perhaps; but not long ago in Texas forest 
lands could be purchased for that price. They consolidated the 
mills and then raised the price of the land from $3 an acre to about 
$25 an acre. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Do you know of any consolidation of mills any- 
where ? If go, furnish the proof of it. 

Mr. Eandell. It occurred in that part of the United States in 1903. 

77045—11 8 
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Mr. FoKDNEY. It does not exist, and you know it. 

Mr. Randell. Mr. Chairman, it did occur in Texas in 1903, and the 
gentleman is certainly very rude. His statement is without any 
truth in it. 

The CiiAiR^rAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Malby. I am not going to attempt to discuss at any particu- 
lar length the forestry question beyond calling the attention of this 
committee to certain provisions in the proposed bill which admits 
into the United States from Canada all rough lumber free of duty and 
reduces the tariff on all kinds of planed lumber $1.25 per 1,000 feet. 

The Chairman. It is the same as it is under the present law. 

Mr. Malby. I think you are mistaken about that. 

The Chairman. I may be mistaken about that. Let me ask you 
this: The present tariff is 75 cents on rough lumber? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. No; $1.25. 

Mr. Malby. Yes; $1.25 per thousand on rough lumber. 

The Chairman. It is the same as the present law. 

Mr. Malby. You are mistaken about this. All rough lumber under 
the provisions of the present bill comes in free of duty, and the tariff 
on planed lumber under the Payne tariff bill is determined by 
addmg to the $1.25 on rough lumber the duty now proposed on 
planed lumber. In other words, by wiping out the duty on rough 
lumber the duty on planed lumber under this bill would be reduced 
$1.25 per 1,000 feet, and will be dutiable as follows: 

Sawed boards, etc., planed or finished, 50 cents per 1,000; planed 
or finished on one side and tongued and grooved or planed or finished 
on two sides, 75 cents per 1,000; planed or finished on two sides and 
tongued and grooved, $1.12^ per 1,000 feet: planed or finished on 
four sides, $1.50 per 1,000 feet. It will thus be seen that upon all 
grades of lumber above enumerated that the reduction of the present 
tariff will be $1.25 per 1,000 feet. 

The object of a protective tariff on manufactured lumber has been 
to induce its importation from Canada into the United States in the 
rough and to be planed and manufactured here by our own work- 
men, and this has built up a great industry in the United States. 
At my own home there are employed in the planing mills seven or 
eight hundred men who have built up a large industry by planing 
lumber which comes chiefly from Canada. In my judgment, the 
heavy reduction proposed upon planed lumber ^Yih ruin this great 
industry wherever located. Hereafter it will undoubtedly be found 
to be more profitable to plane and manufacture tlie lumber at the 
place where it is cut ana send it direct to the markets from there. 
It can be done very much cheaper at the place of production, 
for the cost of Hving is much less, and, besides, they save the freight 
charges on that which goes to waste by planing. This at least is the 
judgment of those who are in a position best to know what the effect 
of this proposed legislation will be, and thus, most unnecessarily, as 
I claim, one of the greatest industries of our country is going to be 
destroyed without the slightest adeciuate return to those who are 
engaged in it, and substantially, I befieve, without benefit to a single 
consumer. If there be a temporary decrease in the price of lumber 
by reason of this proposed change, it must of necessity operate dis- 
advantageously to all of the lumber dealers in our own country who 
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own high-priced lands and pay the highest wages in the world as com- 
pared with others engaged in the same industry. But, as I stated 
m the beginniiig, it is not my purpose to discuss at length this very 
important subject, for there are others to follow who are more inti- 
mately acquainted with the subject than I am. 

I may say that I observe, in passing, that iron ore is reduced to 
10 cents per ton, and perhaps that is so because it is another industry 
in which our people are engaged. 

The Chairman. But you are aware that the tariff on iron ore is 
no menace to our industry owing to the low grade of the ore? 

Mr. Malby. I have not gone into the question of grade. I am 
simply stating what I find here, and our Canadian brethren evidently 
thought it was an advantage to have the tariff lowered to 10 cents 
per ton. 

Now, there is one thing more of very great importance to which 
I desire to call your attention. 

I have read with great care the provisions of the proposed treaty 
with reference to the admission of wood pulp and paper into the 
United States, and I must admit that its provisions are by no means 
clear, and, in fact, I think will be found not to carry into effect the 
views of the high-contracting parties. It is really bad enough as it 
is, but to have any mistake made about it would be worse. It must 
be borne in mind that the various Provinces of Canada own what is 
called "Crown lands," and each Province has the absolute right to 
determine what shall be done with its own products. The Province 
of Ontario about 12 years ago prohibited the exportation of any of 
the products of the forests in rough state to the United States. 
This poUcy was followed by the Province of Quebec just recently. 
The question now arises under the treaty, just what are we getting? 
It does not say in expressed terms, as it should, that the benefits of 
the American markets shall not be open to the Canadian manufac- 
turers of paper until all restrictions of whatsoever kind are removed 
by the various Provinces. On the contrary, it is quite possible, and 
it is my construction that paper manufactured from wood cut on 
lands owned by individuals would be admissible into the United 
States whether jbhe restrictions now maintained by the various pro- 
visions are removed or not. If I am correct in tliis construction 
the outrage of such legislation would simply be increased. The bill 
should at least be amended so as to leave no error in it upon this 
very important question, for unless the American manufacturer of 
paper secures a free and unlimited supply from Canada, then there 
is absolutely no excuse whatsoever for the terms of this treaty so far 
as this industry is concerned. 

There was an exhaustive inquiry made into the question of the 
duty on print paper by a committee of which our friend from Illinois, 
Mr. Mann, was cnairman two years ago, and while I did not agree 
with his deductions and conclusions, he reported at that time that 
there ought to be a duty of $2 per ton on white print paper. After 
a very careful investigation, Mr. Chairman, you and the members of 
this committee concluded to agree with him on a |2 tariff a ton, and 
I think that in good conscience you felt that that was very low. The 
bill went to the Senate and they concluded that $4 per ton more cor- 
rectly represented the required tariff, and Congress finally compro- 
mised on $3.75 per ton. 
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Further, I have been informed upon the best of authority that the 
President of the United States at that time stated that the paper 
makers had made a better case than anyone else who had appeared 
before him for a protective tariff upon their industries. This subject 
has since that time been referred to the Tariff Board, which, during 
the past year, has made an exhaustive inquiry into this subject and 
nearly completed their investigations, and I am authoritatively ad- 
vised that notwithstanding this fact that this Tariff Board has never 
been asked by the President of the United States or anyone else as 
to the results of their labors, although a quarter of a million dollars 
was appropriated for their use, and the avowed purpose of creating 
the board was to advise the President of the United States in enforc- 
ing the provisions of the Payne tariff law, and also to enable him 
to more correctly advise Congress as to any revision of the various 
schedules which, in his judgment, was necessary. 

The Chairman. This committee has reported a resolution calling 
upon the Tariff Board for information on that subject, and I think 
it may be passed when the House sees fit to consider it. 

Mr. Malby. I hope so. But of what good will it b'e to me to have 
that Tariff Board report after this committee has acted ? There isn't 
much fun in that. 

Mr. FoKDNEY. There is no use to lock the bam after the horse is 
stolen. 

Mr. Malby. Not much. I am informed that that information is 
already at hand. 

Mr. Clark. If that is true, then as soon as we pass this resolution 
we will get the information, won't we? 

Mr. Malby. I know, but— — 

Mr. Claek. And these hearings are not going to close until 5 
o'clock next Thursday. 

Mr. Malby. If I get even an intimation from this committee that 
the report of that commission is to receive consideration I have 
nothing more to say. 

The Chairman. What is that ? 

Mr. Malby. If the Tariff Board's report is going to receive con- 
sideration. 

The Chairman. Well^ this committee will bring the resolution 
before the House, and if the House adopts it, as I presume they 
will 

Mr. Malby. I understand, Mr. Chairman, but why do we try to 
deceive ourselves? There is no use in that. I am aware of the 
fact that unless the high contracting parties between the United 
States and Canada get together again that this treaty must stand or 
fall as it is. If they get together and resume the negotiations and 
eliminate paper or establish a different schedule for paper then we 
would be ]iermitted as a Congress to act upon it ; but we must either 
afccept the reccynmendations as a whole or not at all, if this treaty 
is to go into effect. 

This is one of the greatest industries, in fact the second greatest 
single industry in the United States of America. Its capital is 
represented by tens of millions of dollars. The amount paid yearly 
to the laborers is represented in millions of dollars. Its toilers are 
numbered by the tens of thousands. Wliat has it done that it should 
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be singled out from all of the industries which concededly should be 
protected, for public execution — and in behalf of our Canadian 
brethren and a few newspapers? 

Is it not possible for the Congress of the United States to do jus- 
tice by its industries? And if we do, this treaty vvould fail, if for 
no other reason than ihnt a tariff board, Avhich has spent the entire 
summer investigating the affairs of every paper maker in the United 
States and which has got the information now, is never even called 
upon by anybody in authority, so far as I am advised, as to what 
their views are or what their conclusions in reference to the matter 
are. 

The Chairman. Now. please except this committee from that state- 
ment after what lias been said. 

Mr. ]Malby. I am not criticising the committee; I am stating the 
facts. 

Mr. Hill. The committee passed a motion the other day calling 
on the Tariff Board for all the information they have upon the paper 
pulp schedule. 

Mr. Malby. I am grateful for that ; I appreciate that. I was in- 
formed that was a fact. I think that was a good thing to do. I am 
simply wondering whether, under the conditions, if it comes in, this 
committee, no matter how they may feel about it, have any power 
to act. 

Mr. Clark. Any power to act on what? 

Mr. Malby. Any power to amend this McCall bill. 

]\Ir. Clark. The committee has unlimited power to recommend 
changes in this thing, if they want to do it. 

Mr. Malby. What will become of the treaty? 

Mr. Clark. I am not saying they are going to recommend any. 
They can change every single item of it if they want to. 

Mr. ]Malby. I appreciate that fact, sir. 

Mr. Clark. I don't know how many they will change. 

Mr. Malby. I appreciate that; but I think you understand very 
well what I mean. 

Mr. Clark. I understand that you are dead against the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Malby. I certainly have made you understand exactly where 
I stand. 

Mr. Clark. You did that. As a matter of fact, you need not 
have said a word anyhow ; we knew it in the beginning. 

Mr. Malby. While some things we know intuitively, some things 
we have to have explained. But I am grateful to the chairman and 
the members of this committee for this opportunity of making a 
statement. We cherished the hope and have had some expectation 
that when I laid bare the situation, as I see it, a different view would 
be taken of this proposed negotiation, which is not new in the history 
of our country at all. 

Reciprocity has been tried in this country several times but has 
failed for good reasons. In i^articular has this been so. and alwaj^s 
will continue to be so, where there exists competition between two 
countries in the raising or production of the same articles which are 
affected by reciprocity. Of necessity it is intended that when arti- 
cles are placed upon the free list, or tariff greatly reduced, it must 
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place the producer of these articles upon both sides at a disadvantage 
with reference to such production. Take the present proposed treaty 
as an example. The farmer's products of all kinds are placed upon 
the free list, while the Canadian manufacturer is supposed in con- 
sideration thereof and of benefits accruing to reduce the tariff which 
is his protection upon the articles which he produces. Nothing is 
placed upon the free list for the benefit of either, yet they are com- 
pelled to bear the whole burden for the alleged benefit of others. For 
instance, what return does the American farmer receive in considera- 
tion for the placing of all of his products upon the free list and 
which at the same time places him in competition with the producers 
of other lands ? I submit that he receives nothing in return for this 
sacrifice on his part. He still continues to work his farm, which haa 
cost him much more than his competitor; pays more for the wages 
of his farm hands and purchases all of the necessaries of. life for 
himself and family in the highest markets of the world. Xo tariff 
is reduced on anything which he purchases but only on that which 
he produces. He pays just as high prices as before on the necessaries 
of life. Where, then, does he come in? He simply doesn't come in. 
He is left to shift for himself as best he can, bearing the additional 
burdens of state for the benefit of others. 

At the same time how fares it with the Canadian manufacturer? 
Under the provisions of this bill he is also called upon to make sacri- 
fice. He finds that everything that he and his employees purchase 
has gone up in price, and at the same time he is forced into competi- 
tion with a strong neighbor with reference to all that he produces. 
Clearly, these two classes of citizens, to wit, the American farmer 
and the Canadian manufacturer, are being discriminated against for 
a more favored class. In this case the American farmer is discrimi- 
nated against in favor of the American manufacturer, and on the 
other hand the Canadian manufacturer is discriminated against 
in favor of the Canadian farmer. In other words, one class of 
our citizens are made to suffer a loss for the proposed benefit of 
another, which policy no party can stand and endure, for the rea- 
son that it is grossly unfair as well as unequal treatment of our citi- 
zens who are, being discriminated against. There should and must 
be equality of opportunity, or the principal of protection must perish. 
For myself, I am a protectionist. I believe in the principal of uni- 
versal protection, but it must apply equally to nil. It must apply 
to all parts of our common country, equally to the tillers of the soil 
and to those engaged in manufacture. Then the principal is safe; 
otherwise it must perish, for the people will no more endure half 
protection and half free trade than our forefathers would suffer our 
Nation to remain half free and half slave. It must be one or the 
other, and now is the time when that question is to be determined. 
_ The human race is like a man lost in the forests — it moves in 
circles, but we come back to the starting point in time. So it is with 
reference to the Canadian reciprocity, for in lSr)4 a treaty was con- 
cluded between the United States aiid Great Britain, Great Britain 
acting in behalf of Canada, which placed substantially all the prod- 
ucts of the farm upon the free list in consideration of certain alleged 
concessions in favor of our manufacturing industries. This treaty 
was to continue for a period of 10 years and as much longer as the 
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contracting parties should mutually agree. It is interesting to note 
the workings of the treaty and the results. It is sufficient to say 
that the imports into the United States during the time the treaty 
continued in force, to wit, from 1854 to 1866, increased 261 per cent. 
I quote the following from a report of the committee of the Canadian 
Privy Council, dated February 19, 1864, viz : 

It would he impossible to express in figures tcith any approaeh to accuracy 
the extent to tohicli the facilities of commercial intercourse created try the reci- 
procity treaty have contributed to the wealth and prosperity of this province; 
and it ivouJd be difficult to exaggerate the importance ivhioh the people of 
Canada attach to the continued enjoyment of these facilities. 

While it will thus be seen that the treaty was in great favor, on 
account of the benefits conferred, with Canada, how is it looked upon 
by the people of the United States? I find that on January 18, 1865, 
notice was given by this country to Great Britain of its intention to 
abrogate the treaty on the grounds " that it was no longer for the 
interests of the United States to continue the same in force.'''' 

This tells the whole story so far as the United States is concerned. 
The treaty lasted 12 years, and came to an ignominous end on March 
17, 1866, and no statesman worthy of the name has sought to revive 
it up to the present day. 

The efforts of Blaine and McKinley for reciprocity with the Cen- 
tral and South American States have been as fruitless as the Cana- 
dian treaty. They were wiped out unceremoniously by the passage 
of the Wilson tariff bill (August 28, 1894) and nothing has been 
heard of them since. The difficulty of such arrangements I have 
attempted to point out, to wit: It is impossible to deal fairly and 
without discrimination with our people, but on the other hand it 
favors one interest to the dertiment of another, for which no party 
can be responsible. 

Mr. Staffoed. Mr. Chairman, there are representatives here from 
the malting interests in Illinois. Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Mr. 
Bruno E. Fink, of Milwaukee, is here on behalf of the malting asso- 
ciations, and I am told there is an accredited representative here from 
the Society of Equity who would like to be heard on the subject of 
admitting barley free of duty. 

The Chairman. How many appear for your interests ? 

Mr. Staffoed. Only one appearing for the malting interests. 

The Chairman. Whom do the others represent? 

Mr. Stafford. One is from the Society of Equity. 

Mr. Longworth. What is that? 

Mr; Stafford. An organization of the farmers of the West that 
looks to the betterment of the welfare of the farmer. It is a very 
extensive organization throughout the Middle West. 

STATEMENT OF ME. BRUNO E. PINK. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we have come here 
as manufacturers of malt and as the duly accredited representatives 
of all the other manufacturers of malt m the Middle Western States. 

We have come to register their unanimous protest against the rati- 
fication of that part of the proposed reciprocity agreement which 
would place barley and barley malt on the free list. 
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We have hitherto never appeared before you and therefore now 
beg leave to lay before your honorable body some of the facts that 
underlie our reasons for opposing the duty-free admission of barley 
and barley malt. They are : 

First. The production of mnlting barley is not general throughout 
the United States and Canada, but in both countries is limited to those 
sections where climatic and agricultural conditions are favorable to 
its growth. In the United States the States of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and the two Dakotas produce the good malting barley, 
which is the source of supply of all the malting plants in the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Second. Practically 80 per cent of the malting plants in the United 
States are located in close proximity to the aforementioned five 
States, namely, in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, and Nebraska. They were erected during the past 15 to 20 
years under protective laws. 

Third. About 20 per cent of the malting plants in the United 
States are located in the East, with Buffalo as the center, which dis- 
trict will be greatly favored by the proposed reciprocity agreement 
to the great disadvantage of the 80 per cent in the Middle West. 

Mr. Clark. Why would Buffalo be favored by this bill any more 
than you would be? 

Mr. Fink. That will appear in the course of the argument. 

Mr. Clark. Very well, then. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Just a moment there. You say barley and bar- 
ley malt? 

Mr. Fink. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Where do you get barley malt ? 

Mr. Fink. Barley malt being the direct product of barley natu- 
rally would enter into consideration because of the great probability 
that, directly there will be free barley, there will be a period of 
erection of malt houses in Canada, which could send the barley malt 
over instead of the barley, and that would make the situation worse, 
if it were contemplated to place barley malt upon the free list along- 
side of barley itself. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. But this bill does not provide that barley malt 
shall be placed there; it only provides that barley shall be placed 
there. 

Mr. Fink. Then I shall be very glad to eliminate the words 
"barley malt" wherever they are used conjointly with barley. 

Mr. Clark. That would change vour whole position then," would 
it not? 

Mr. Fink. No, sir ; not a particle. 

Mr. Clark. It seems to me if you ^Yere to cut out the thing you 
were complaining about you woulcl quit complaining. 

Mr. Fink. No ; I beg your pardon 

Mr. Clark. I don't want to interrupt you. Go on. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. What is barley malt? 

Mr. Fink. It is an article manufactured from barley. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. But its position remains exactly 'as it is under 
the present law. 

Mr. 1^'iNK. What I have to say in my argument will apply to 
barley, because the arguments are applicable in both cases. 
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Mr. Dalzell. Barley is 30 and barley malt is 45. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Then barley malt will remain at 45. 

The Chairman. This is the same differential exactly, is it not ? 

Mr. LoNGWOHTH. No; barley malt is not touched in this bill. 

Mr. Hill. Barley malt is left at 45 cents under Schedule B. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. So there is a greater protection on barley malt, 
if this should pass, than there would be without it. 

Mr. Fink. Then I will be glad to eliminate the words " barley 
malt," and continue the argimient as if it was not there. 

Mr. Clark. Before you go to that, I would like to know how it 
happens — because you say it is a fact — that the only States that can 
grow the proper kind of barley for making malt are those five — AVis- 
consin. Iowa, Minnesota, and the two Dakotas? Why would it not 
be just as good grown in Kansas or Missouri ? 

Mr. Fink. Barley from Kansas and Missouri has been used, but 
the farmers there have quit raising it from the fact that for malting 
purposes those barleys are not desirable, as compared with barleys 
raised in more favorably located agricultural districts. 

Mr. Clark. You do not mean to say that those northern States 
are more favorably located for agriculture than the central Missis- 
sippi Valley States ? 

Mr. Fink. For the production of barley ; yes. 

Mr. Clark. Oh — for the production of barley Go on. 

Mr. Fink. The manufacturing plants which we represent in the 
Middle West were built close to their natural base of supplies, as 
aforesaid, and under the protection of favorable tariff laws the pro- 
duction of barley in this section of the country has grown to enor- 
mous proportions. Our investment in malting plants may be con- 
servatively stated at $30,000,000. Our plants are useless for any 
purpose other than malting. They can not be moved at will. They 
will be a dead loss to us, and we, literally speaking, will be legis- 
lated out of business if the free admission of barley and barley malt 
under the proposed reciprocity agreement becomes the law of the 
land. Xot only that, but the cultivation of barley here would prac- 
tically become obsolete, for the duty-free Canadian barley would 
drive our American cereal out of the field, for the simple reason that, 
land and labor being cheaper in Canada, the Canadian cereal could 
be brought into our country at a price so low that our American bar- 
ley farmers could not hope to compete with it. 

Mr. Hill. How do you make that out? We are now exporting 
4,000,000 bushels of barley a year and Canada is exporting 2,000,000, 
and they meet in the same market. How are they going to beat us? 

Mr. Fink. There is a great difference, and I shoulcl state that the 
only American barley that is exported is the barley that is raised on 
the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Hill. It is another product entirely. 

Mr. Fink. And that is not used in this part of the United States. 

Mr. Hill. But it is exported and goes into a common market with 
Canada? 

Mr. Fink. It goes to England alongside Canadian barley, but only 
moves from the Pacific coast; none of the barley raised here is ex- 
ported. 

Mr. Hill. Can the Northwest barley compete in the United States 
with California barley? 
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Mr. Fink. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. Hill. I say, can the Northwest barley compete m the United 
States, entirely amongst ourselves, with the California barley? 

Mr. Fink. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Then why can not you compete with the Canadian 
barley — if things equal to the same thing are equal to each other? 

Mr. Fink. As the argument proceeds, I will reach that point. 

Mr. Hill. All right. 

Mr. Clark. Now, I want to ask you another question. Is it not 
true that you people up there in the Dakotas and Minnesota and Wis- 
consin and Nebraska raise barley because you can not raise com ? 

Mr. Fink. Hardly that. We could easily turn to other cereals on 
account of the modern ideas as to crop rotation, and they are taking 
firm hold of the people. 

Mr. Claek. Who said that the barley raised in those five States 
is superior to the barley raised in Missouri and Kansas and Kentucky 
and that belt; did the farmers say so or the maltsters say it? 

Mr. Fink. Because the elemental qualities of barley have long 
been tested by practical use. 

Mr. Claek. Where did they get barley before they settled those 
States? 

Mr. Fink. Barley was imported at one time from Canada. I 
recall when there was a duty of 1.5 cents a bushel, there were imported 
into this country over 11,000,000 bushels of barlej^ from Canada. 

The Chaieman. That was prior to 1890 

Mr. FixK. That was at a time when the production of beer was less 
than one-half of the volume that marks the business at the present 
time. 

The Chairsian. Is not this a fact — Avithout spending too much 
time on it: That under those conditions there was a low duty on byv- 
ley, and a great deal of barley was imported from lower Canada into 
New York, into Eochester, and Oswego, and other places where there 
were malt houses on the border, and Avhen the brewers required light 
malt for a light-colored beer, which is a kind of beer they made then 
to a large extent, that that 10,000,000 bushels or 11,000.000 bushels 
came in almost exclusively from Canada prior to the enactment of 
the McKinley bill? Have your researches gone back as far as that? 

Mr. Fink.' Yes. 

The Chaieman. And then the ^McKinley bill came along with this 
30-cent duty demanded by you people in the West, and it was put on 
barley, and immediately almost by magic not only stopped the im- 
portation of barley from Canada, but stopped the raising of barley 
in New York and transferred the business to a poorer barlev in the 
Dakotas? 

Mr. Caldeeiiead. Because the land was cheaper. 

The Chaieman. T wUl leave out the poorer; but transferred it to 
the Dakotas and Wisconsin and Minnesota and those States? 

Mr. Fi>'K. Let me inform the gentleman that the quality of the 
barley raised in the Middle AA^estern Slates is of such fine quality that 
the other day a prize bushel of that barley sold at $74. That was for 
seeding purposes — 1 bushel. 

The Chaieman. AVell, our people have stopped raising barley ; but 
when they did raise barley they got a better price for their malt than 
you did up there in Wisconsin : It was lighter, it was not stained. 
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It did not make the dark beer, and people wanted the light beer those 
days. Now thej' have got weaned from the light beer, largely I sup- 
pose, on account of necessity. Now you are demanding a prohibitive 
duty on barley from Canada 

Mr. Fink. You are not quite exactly informed, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. What is that? 

Mr. Fink. I take it you are not quite correctly informed on the 
subject of the quality of the barley. 

The Chairman. Do you admit the rest of the statement ? Do you 
admit that 50 cents a bushel is prohibitory ? 

Mr. Fink. It is prohibitory ; yes, sir, as to the importation of 
Canadian barley, and with the view of affording protection to the 
American barley raiser. 

The Chairman. And you admit that 15 cents a bushel would be 
practically prohibitory? Will you admit that? 

Mr. Fink. No, sir ; it will not be prohibitory, because they brought 
over 11,000,000 bushels into the United States from Canada alone at 
the time when the duty was 15 cents. 

Mr. Clark. How much do they bring in now ? 

Mr. Fink. Nothing at this time. 

Mr. Clark. It is prohibitive, then. 

Mr. Fink. For the protection of the American farmer. 

_ Mr. Clark. No ; you must not say it is protection if it is pro- 
hibitory. 

The Chairman. It protects Dakota barley and Dakota malt against 
New York barley and New York malt. It has driven our people 
out of business entirely. 

Mr. Fink. If jow will kindly permit me to continue I shall reach 
that point. 

The Chairman. Go on, then. 

Mr. Dalzell. He seems to have tramped on the toes of New York. 

The Chairman. Not at all; but I like gentlemen to come up here 
and state things just as they are, and claim the brutal privilege of 
keeping people out of the business entirely and keeping it for them- 
selves. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I think the gentleman is trying to state it as he un- 
derstands it. Maybe other people do not understand it as he does. 

Mr. Fink. Certainly; there are two sides to every question, and I 
am trying to present my side. 

The Chairman. If there was nothing else in the treaty but that, 
I would be for it on all fours. 

Mr. Fink. Our plants are useless for any other purpose than malt- 
ing. They can not be moved at will. They will be a dead loss to us, 
and we, literally speaking, will be legislated out of business if the 
free admission of barley under the proposed reciprocity treaty 
agreement becomes a law of the land. Not only that, but the culti- 
vation of barley here would practically become obsolete, for duty- 
free Canadian barley would drive our American cereal out of the 
field, for the simple reason that land and labor being cheaper in 
Canada, the Canadian cereal could be brought in at a price so low 
that our American farmers could not hope to compete with it. 

Fourth. Eastern Canada supplies the only really good malting bar- 
ley raised in Canada. 

Mr. CiiAEK. Now, Mr. Witness, why is that? There is just an 
imaainarv line between North Dakota and Minnesota and Canada, 
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and if this excellent barley is raised in North Dakota and Minnesota, 
why is it not just as good over the line ? 

Mr. Fink. I have said eastern Canada. 

Mr. Claek. I know you said eastern Canada i^roduced all that was 
fit to use in Canada. 

Mr. Fink. Eastern Canada supplies — and when I say that I mean 
chiefly the product of Ontario and in that section. 

Mr. Claek. If that is true, how does it happen that they can raise 
such good malting barley in North Dakota and Minnesota, right on 
the Canadian line, and what is the reason they do not raise as good 
barley on the Canadian side of that imaginary line as they do on 
this side of the line? 

The Chairman. I understand that lower Canada is where they 
raise their Canadian barley. 

Mr. Claek. Yes; he claims in one breath the best barley is raised 
in northern Minnesota, AVisconsin. and in the Dakotas, and yet when 
it comes to Canada he says the best barley is not raised on the other 
side of that imaginary line in that region, but in eastern Canada, 
much farther south. 

The Chairman. He is right on the last proposition, but not on the 
first. 

Mr. Claek. Then, if your statement be true, the farther south you 
go the better barley you ought to raise. 

The Chaieman. Oh, no. 

Mr. Fink. The climatic conditions, gentlemen, in respect to the 
Province of Ontario and up in the Winnipeg country are not the 
same. Likewise, the conditions of the soil are different, as you will 
be able to easily ascertain from a reference to statistics in the brewing 
field. 

As I said before, eastern Canada supplies the only really good 
malting barley raised in Canada. The supply is adjacent to Buffalo. 
Buffalo and other eastern malting points now obtain their supply of 
.Ajtnerican barley from the aforementioned five barley-growing 
States of the United States, via the Great Lakes, at a freight cost 
which enables these eastern malting plants to compete on an equal 
basis with the great malting plants of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska. Free barley, however, would give 
Buffalo an unfair and insurmountable advantage over the latter. 
Insurmountable, because the largest consumers of barley malt — that 
is to say, the brewing industry of the eastern States — are not far 
distant from Buffalo. 

Mr. Clark. The whole thing then resolves itself into this: That 
after practicing this high tariff system on all of us for a century 
you fall out among yourselves now and are fighting each other is to 
who shall get the best of it. 

Mr. Fi^'K. We have always had that little difference of argunicnt 
with Buffalo, have always had that controversy, and I am here to 
adduce a reason why that plea of Buffalo should never be enter- 
tained. 

Mr. Clark. This thing resolves itself into a fight, then, between 
New York makers of malt and the western fellows, and the rest 
of us have nothing on earth to do with it. 

Mr. Fink. Not quite as sectional as you seem to think or at first 
blush would, perhaps, appear. Let me repeat this sentence. Free 
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barley would give Buffalo an vinfair and insurmountable advantage 
over the great barley plants of Ilinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska. Insurmountable because the largest 
consumers of barley malt — that is, the brewing industry of the 
Eastern States — are not far distant from Buffalo. Buffalo would 
thus enjoy a double advantage as compared with middle western 
maltsters, because the latter would have to draw the Canadian barley 
a long distance to their respective plants, to begin with 

The Chairman. That is what Buffalo has to do anyhow. 

Mr. Fink. I have stated the points right here. Buffalo and other 
eastern malting points obtain their supply of barley by way of the 
Great Lakes at a freight cost which enables these eastern malting 
plants to compete on an equal basis with the great malting plants in 
those Western States. 

The Chairman. That is an assertion denied most emphatically by 
the Buffalo people when they presented the figures to this committee 
a few years ago. 

Mr. FiNii. We can controvert any statement to the contrary by 
equally strong official figures. 

The Chairman. I agree with you on that. I think you can; be- 
tween you I am not saying which is right. 

Mr. Clark. To help you and the chairman both out, would not the 
maltsters at' Milwaukee and other points in those western States get 
eastern Canada barley nearly as cheap as Buffalo maltsters can get it, 
taking into consideration the water transportation ? 

Ml'. Fink. I would like to have the gentleman not lose sight of one 
important fact. Malt houses in Buffalo are all located right near a 
point where transfer from boat to malt-house elevator is immediately 
and easily possible, whereas the malt houses in the West are located 
in the interior, far removed from any point where a vessel bringing 
barley from Canada could with facility and cheaply transfer its 
cargo to the malting elevators. 

Mr. Clark. Why did not the men in the Northwest locate their 
malting plants as convenient to getting out the raw material as the 
Buffalo fellows did? 

Mr. Fink. I have stated at the outset that the malting plants of 
the West were built close to their natural base of supplies. 

Mr. Clark. That is, if Congress will rig up a law that drives them 
into using this northwest barley ; but suppose all the time that these 
New York people would have an equal chance with you, would you 
locate your malting establishments then where they are located now ? 

Mr. Fink. The fact that the eastern maltsters have an equal chance 
with us is proven by the additional fact that within the past few 
years there have been erected in Buffalo the largest plants practically 
in the United States. 

The Chairman. Right there ■ 

Mr. Fink. Right in Buffalo. 

The Chahsman. No; right at that point, in your argument. The 
barley is first loaded into the elevators along the railroads, in the 
West? 

Mr. Fink. Yes. 

The Chairman. It has to be transferred from those elevators to 
the cars, and from the cars to the Lakes, and from the Lakes to 
Buffalo. 
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Mr. Fink. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So you would be at no more disadvantage if you 
got the barley loaded on the Lakes from Canada and brought to the 
railroad in the West — not Milwaukee, particularly, but the other 
points where you have your malt houses — and then had it trans- 
ported by lake, you would have as much advantage as Buffalo, would 
3'ou not, in the case of barley grown in Canada ? 
■ Mr. Fink. The malting plants in the East, Buffalo and New York 
City, where there is one, are so equipped with elevator machinery 
and so located at the water's edge that cargoes can easily be brought 
right into the plant, whereas the malt house in the West— — 

The Chairman. Then you have got to eliminate the point of ele- 
vator machinery for your malt house 

Mr. Fink. Oh, no; the location of the house is different. Our 
malt houses in the West are not located at the water's edge. Our 
malt houses in the Middle West are located at interior points where 
they have good railroad facilities but not water facilities. 

Mr. Clark. Why would it not have been easy to have located them 
in Chicago and Milwaukee at the water's edge as for somebody in 
Buffalo to locate theirs at the water's edge ? 

Mr. Fixk. I can only assure the gentleman that if we had had 
any intimation or divination that it would be proposed to enact a 
reciprocity agreement such as the one under consideration, we would 
never have built our houses anywhere except Buffalo. 

Mr. Hill. I want to get at the merits of the general proposition. 
I am disturbed about this California situation. Is it not true, then, 
that California barley does not come east ; that aside from the amount 
they consume on the Pacific coast they have no benefit from this duty 
that now exists on barley? 

Mr. Fink. That is true. 

Mr. HiLi.. Then they are practically on free-trade terms on the 
Pacific coast now with Canada except for the surplus, only their sur- 
plus shipment. How much do they raise on the Pacific Coast ? 

Mr. Fink. I ha^ e not the statistics with me at the present time, 
but I think it is somewhere around 30,000,000. 

A Voice. 30,000,000 bushels; yes. 

Mr. Hill. Then one-fifth of the entire crop of the United States 
now is on a free- trade basis? 

Mr. Fink. But will you please bear in mind one other thing, and 
that is purely technical, that the brewers of the United States prefer 
not to use the character of barley that is raised on the Pacific coast? 

Mr. Hill. That is all right ; but they raise it in competition with 
Canada and sell it in the same market. 

Mr. Fink. They raise it for home consumption and for export, be- 
cause the character of the barley raised on the Pacific coast is some- 
what similar to the character of the barley that is brewed in the 
breweries and the ale factories of Europe. 

Mr. Hill. What are they going to do for beer when this great ex- 
position comes off at San Francisco? 

Mr. Fink. I might say that when it comes to employing barley for 
bottle-beer purposes, even the brewers of the Pacific coast resort to 
the barley grown in our section of the country and do not use their 
own barley for that purpose. 
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Mr. Clark. Do you suppose that Congress is going to enter into 
a squabble about this tariff business between the interests at Buffalo 
and the interests out in your part of the country ? That is all there 
is about this thing that you are fighting over. 

Mr. Fink. But, gentlemen, our plea is simply to let well enough 
alone. We are all getting along nicely at Buffalo, as well as in the 
"West. The business at Buffalo is increasing beautifully. They have 
advantages there that place them on a parity with us from the West 
all along the line. 

The Chairman. How many millions of dollars were destroyed in 
New York State, money invested in malting property, by the increase 
of the duty to 30 cents a bushel — property at Oswego and other towns 
along the lake? 

Mr. Fink. I am not prepared to state the value, but I will say this 
in opposition to your question: That the art of malting since that 
time has undergone most radical changes, and that old-time houses, 
such as you refer to, would no longer be in the running, no matter 
where they located. 

The Chairman. They were wiped out completely; they had no 
chance to put in new houses or a new style of malting. 

Mr. Fink. It was a case of the survival of the fittest, and that 
drove them to the barley fields of the Middle West, where they prop- 
erly belong, unless you intend to legislate for Canada, and if that 
is so I agree with the proposition that the place to locate is Buffalo. 

Mr. Clark. What are you going to do if we annex Canada? 

Mr. Fink. That is something I had not thought of 

Mr. Clark. You had better think of it, because that is what we 
are all fixing to do. 

]Mr. Fink. Will the gentleman allow me to continue, just one more 
point. As I have said, this supjDly is adjacent to Buffalo. Buft'alo 
and other eastern malting points now obtain their supply of barley 
from the aforementioned five barley-growing States of the United 
States via the Great Lakes at a freight cost which enables these east- 
ern malting plants to compete on an equal basis with the great malt- 
ing plants of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. Free barley, however, would give Buffalo an unfair and 
insurmountable advantage over the latter. Insurmountable because 
the largest consumers of barley malt are not far distant from Buffalo. 
Buffalo would thus enjoy a double advantage as compared with the 
middle western maltsters, because the latter would have to draw the 
Canadian barley a long distance to their respective plants, to begin 
with, and would then have to send it back again over the same rails, 
as it were, and right through Buffalo, for that matter, to the con- 
sumer in the far East in the form of malt. Buffalo maltsters, there- 
fore, if they favor this reciprocity agreement, do so not for the pur- 
pose of relieving themselves of any existing burden, but in order to 
secure this very advantage over their western competitors. 
_ Mr. Hill. I would like to ask a question. I am seelfing informa- 
tion and am not asking these questions to bother you at all. You 
can not compete with Canada in making barley malt if barley is free, 
can you ? 

Mr. Fink. Farmers can not afford to raise it in our country. 

Mr. Hill. I see by the statistics, which I have before me, that the 
United States exported to Canada last year 2,184,000 pounds of bar- 
ley. WiU you explain that? 
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'Mr. Fink. There may be some person in this room— the very gen- 
tleman who sold the goods that went into Canada may be here. 

Mr. IFiLL. Where did that go from, do you suppose* 

Mr. Fink. Is there anybody here familiar with that? 

Mr. Btjllen. That came from Winona, Minn. 

Mr. Hill. Then they could raise barley there and make malt? 

iSIr. BuLLEN. It was sold to a gentleman in Seattle and he re- 
quested that part of it be delivered in Vancouver. 

]\Ir. Hill. Then they could compete? 

Mr. BuLLEN. I don't know what the duty is ; I sold that delivered 
at Portland and Seattle. 

Mr. Hill. You not only sold it there, but it paid the duty. 

Mr. BuLLEN. I had nothing to do with the duty. The brewer at 
Portland had to stand that. 

Mr. Hill. That is not the point. What I want to find out is 
whether it can be done or not. 

Mr. BuLLEN. I don't know the duty. 

Mr. Hill. Forty-five cents a hundred pounds, going into Canada, 
and it paid that duty and there were 2,184,463 pounds that went into 
Canada. 

Mr. Btjllen. I sold that cheap to Canada. 

Mr. Hill. Did you sell this whole 4ot? 

Mr. BuLLEN. No; not the whole lot. I believe there were about 
10,000 bushels 

Mr. Hill. What does it weigh ? 

Mr. BuLLEN. Thirty-four pounds to the bushel. 

Mr. Clark. There is about as much going to Canada as coming 
from Canada here, then? 

Mr. Fink. Will you let me state that the points in western Can- 
ada where some of this barley went, are in direct competition with 
American beers, and it is but natural therefore that those brewers 
near the American boundary in far western Canada, where they 
raise no barley to speak of anyhow, should seek to employ in the 
manufacture of their beer the same barley that the competing beers 
from the United States were made from. 

Mr. Clark. That comes right back to that same question that I 
have asked you a half a dozen times. Now, if the barley in North 
Dakota and Minnesota is so good that the Canadian brewers want it, 
what is the reason that they do not get the barley and the barley 
malt from Canada right over the line from ISIinnesota, Wisconsin, and 
the Dakotas? 

Mr. Fink. Mr. Chairman, will you pardon me for saying to the 
speaker that there are reasons which actuate a business man, reasons 
that are perhaps not easily understood, except from the case I have 
just mentioned. If I am right on the Canadian line and I am trying 
to sell a beer that I make there and my strongest competition comes 
right from the States in the form of beers that have a reputation, it 
is but natural that I should seek to employ the same raw material for 
the manufacture of my beer, in order that I may say to my trade, 
" Now, please, there can not be any difference; I am also getting my 
malt from over there." 

Mr. Claek. What perceivable difference is there in the barley 
raised on the northern border of North Dakota and IMinnesota and 
the barley raised on the south end of the Canadian possessions along 
there ? That is an imaginary line. 
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Mr. Fink. There is always a difference in the quality of the barley 
raised on virgin soil and barley that comes from soil that has long 
been subject to rotation of crops, because of certain inherent ele- 
ments in the soil that will be removed only after a rotation of crops. 

Mr. Clark. Well, is there any difference in the rotation of crops 
on the north edge of Minnesota and Dakota and the south edge of 
the British possessions, right along there; has not one been settled 
as long as the other, and don't they employ the same processes of 
farming; will not the soil change under the agricultural processes 
as quick in Canada as in our country, and vice versa ? 

Mr. Fink. We have not yet seen the day when brewers here would 
like to draw the quality of barley that is being raised just north of 
the Dakotas and Minnesota in Canada. 

Mr. Claek. Is not the whole thing this: That it pays to ship it 
from the United States to Canada and it pays to ship it from Can- 
ada to the United States, that while they were shipping some in here 
we shipped some over there; is not that the truth about it — owing to 
the geographical location ? 

Mr. Fink. The million pounds that we sent into Canada are hardly 
worth sneezing at, compared with the volume of business done. 

]\Ir. Clark. Did that fellow lose money on that shipment, do you 
suppose, or make money; what was his reason for sending it into 
Canada ? 

Mr. Fink. I don't know what his reason was. The people in Can- 
ada may have had some reason for wanting American barley. 

Mr. Clark. I am not talking about the Canadians; I am talking 
about our people. Did our people that shipped that stuff over there 
do it for love of the Canadians or for the love of the almighty dollar? 

Mr. Fink. From my acquaintance with the people that shipped it 
over there, I think that they probably sent it over there for the love 
of the almighty dollar. 

Mr. Hales. I would like to explain a little further the situation in 
reference to the barley malt that was sent to Canada. I myself was 
the exporter of the malt. It came about, not by reason of profits to 
the manufacturer of the malt, but by reason of the profits to the man 
who had made a contract for the malt at a very low price, and the 
market had advanced so materially that it was profitable— he was op- 
erating a factory or brewery in Canada and also in the United States. 
He simply transferred some of his products which he had purchased 
at a very low price in the United States to his factory in Canada, and 
that explains the reason for this importation. 

Mr. Clark. Did he make money or lose it ? 

Mr. Hales. I do not know anything about what he did. I merely 
state the facts. 

Mr. Clark. Your explanation does not explain, then. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Permit me to ask one question for information. 

The duty under existing law on barley malt coming into the United 
States is 45 cents a bushel. I see that this treaty provides that bar- 
ley malt coming from Canada into this country after this treaty shall 
be 45 cents a hundred pounds. What is the difference between a 
bushel and a hundred pounds ? 

Mr. Fink. Thirty-four pounds constitutes an American bushel of 
malt. 

77045—11 9 
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Mr. FoRDNEV. Then this treaty proposes to reduce the duty very 
materially below that now collected by the United States on barley 
malt. 

Mr. Hill. Fifty per cent. 

Mr. Fink. The present schedule in force in Canada on barley com- 
ing into Canada from other countries is not our basis. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I'ardon me again, so I will understand clearly. 
Now, we collect 45 cents a bushel on barley malt under our law, the 
Payne tariff law? 

Mr. Fink. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney. Canada collects 45 cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. Fink. There are 3 bushels in 100 pounds. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. And when this goes into effect it is proposed we 
shall collect 45 cents a hundred on Canadian barley malt coming 
into this country. Will that change our rate of duty from existing 
law? 

Mr. Fink. Certainly; 45 cents per hundred is about 15 cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. Fordney. That is the point I want to make. 

Mr. Fink. And the present basis is 45 cents a bushel. 

The Chairman. Now, let us get the whole of that. 

Mr. Fordney. When it was stated that there was no change- 



The Chairman. I said that there was no change in the differential. 
The duty on barley coming into the United States is 30 cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. Fink. Yes. 

The Chairman. And the duty on barley malt is 45 cents? 

Mr. Fink. Yes. 

The Chairman. So the differential is 15 cents a bushel? 

Mr. Fink. Yes. 

The Chairman. And the barley coming in here free and barley 
malt at 45 cents a hundred is 15 cents a bushel differential duty, is 
it not? 

Mr. Fink. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So the differential duty is the same under this 
proposed treaty or under the law ? 

Mr. Fordney. The differential between something and nothing 
makes a pile of difference. 

The Chairman. But that does not answer the inquiry you were 
trying to make. 

Mr. Fordney. I had reference to the remark made by Mr. Long- 
worth and not the chairman. He made that statement. 

Mr. Fink. Now, I would like to come to what I call the principal 
part of the argument, and I will be as brief as possible. 

We do not know the reasons which prompted His Excellency the 
President of the United States to formulate or negotiate the pro- 
posed reciprocity agreement, but if we are to understand it as an 
effort on his part to secure for the people of the United States a 
reduction in the cost of living by lifting the import duty from neces- 
sities of life, then, so far as barley and barley malt are concerned, 
the effort fails utterly of accomplishing the purpose intended, be- 
cause the price of a glass of beer will remain at 5 cents, as heretofore, 
whether the materials out of which it is made, namely, barley and 
barley malt, pay an import duty or not. 
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The Chairman. Right there, you remember, when we had the 
Spanish War tax we added a dollar of tariff on beer, and you gentle- 
men — I do not know whether you yourself, but some gentlemen 
representing the brewing interests — came here and desired to have 
that tax taken off ; and when we asked them if it made any difference 
to the consumer, they said yes, because they were employing a glass 
that held less beer under the extra dollar a barrel, but that if we took 
that dollar off they would go back to the old-sized glass [laughter], 
possibly out of their generosity, and possibly because competition 
brought them to it. We asked them if we had free beer would they 
not get still a little larger glass; and then they said, in addition to 
that, that most of the beer was sold by measure, tin pails and pit- 
chers, and all that sort of thing, and the extra tariff made a difference 
in the price per quart. That is what they said ; I am not saying it is 
true. Thej' said it made a difference, so that they made up the extra 
tax that way. There was no truth in all that ? 

Mr. Fink. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What are we going to believe, gentlemen, what 
they said at the time of the Spanish War tax, when they were trying 
to have the tax taken off, or M'hat they say now, when they are trying 
to keep this duty on ? That is what puzzles me. You will have me 
between the devil and the deep sea. I do not Irnow where 1 am. 

Mr. Fink. It is easy to see that in the case of free wheat the con- 
sumer would be benefited. 

Mr. Clark. Before you start in on that, did you reduce the size of 
the beer glass on account of that $1 tax during the Spanish War ? 

Mr. Fink. I do not manufacture beer, but I do know from my 
own observation — and perhaps all of the gentlemen will bear me out 
[laughter] — that the size of the bottle in which beer is sold has been 
constantly growing smaller and the size of the glass has always been 
growing a little bit smaller. 

Mr. Clark. I know that. I made them sell 5 quarts of beer, so 
called, when I was prosecuting attorney, for a gallon, because there 
was not a quart bottle in the State of Missouri, except an exceedingly 
old one. There was not a quart bottle in the State of Missouri, or 
anywhere else, that held a quart, and there was not a pint bottle that 
held a pint, and the so-called quart bottle lacked just about a good, 
stiff drink of having a quart in it. They had a right to sell a gallon 
for so much. I did not care what they charged for the beer. But 
I was determined they should have 4 quarts in it. I doubt whether 
there is a quart bottle in the city of Washington that will hold a 
quart. If there is, it is a very old one and one that has been imported 
from Texas, called the " Hogg bottle," because when Hogg was cir- 
cuit attorney down there he made them have a quart bottle and a pint 
bottle. What I was trying to get at was this : I think they did cut 
down the size of the glass during the Spanish War, and I do not 
Iniow whether they have ever increased it to its old size again or not. 

The Chairman. It never was increased, was it? 

Mr. Fink. The same little glasses are doing business at the old 
stand to-day. 

Mr. Clark. You say they would not increase the size of the glass. 
How do you know they would not ? Suppose one set of saloon keep- 
ers in Chicago or St. lliouis should advertise they were selling a larger 
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amount of beer in a glass than the other fellows, do you not know 
the other fellows would have to come to their sized glass ? 

Mr. Fink. Certainly ; if they want to give a little more. 

Mr. Clark. Certainly ; if they want to keep the trade. 

Mr. Fink. But the price of the glass of beer will remain at 5 cents. 
Those are the conditions. You step into a barroom anywhere in the 
United States and ask for a glass of beer, and it will be handed to 
you at 5 cents, whether there is a duty of 30 or a duty of 15 cents, or 
whether there is no duty at all. 

Mr. Clark. Of course, they will have a .5-cent glass of beer, just 
the same as they have a 5-cent piece of pie, but now that pie is cut in 
five pieces. It used to be cut in four pieces. That is the way they do 
with this beer business. The same principle applies exactly. 

Mr. Fink. It is easy to see that in the case of free, wheat, for in- 
stance, the consumer would be benefited by a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the price of flour, but where, in the name of common sense, is 
any benefit to accrue to the masses from free barley and free barley 
malt, when it is absolutely certain that the chief product thereof, 
namely, beer, will continue to sell at 5 cents a glass ? 

Mr. Clark. I know, and that is where you fall down about that. 
A glass is a glaSs, in one view of it ; but a glass of beer is not a glass 
of beer in another view of it. They used to have what they called 
a " schooner." I do not know whether they have them yet or not. 
A schooner held about twice as much beer as one of these glasses you 
get at the Shoreham, or some of these other fine hotels. 

Mr. Fink. Let me assure the speaker that the schooner was there 
before the Spanish War, was there during the Spanish War, and is 
there to-day, and is handed out for a nickel to whomsoever may call 
for it. 

Mr. Clark. Is it the same size ? 

Mr. Fink. The same size — the schooner remains a schooner. 

The Chairman. If they use the same sized glass, they will put 20 
per cent more foam on the beer. 

Mr. Fink. That is getting down pretty fine if we have to count 
the bubbles you get on the foam. 

Mr. Clark. You put a piece of soap in the faucet so you can get 
more beer out of the keg. I know how it goes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Fink. Not more than 2 per cent of the barley grown in this 
country is used for human food in its unmalted state, all the rest of 
it, except that part which is used for feed and for seeding purposes, 
being converted into malt and this in turn into either fermented or 
distilled liquor. 

In other words, we respectfully submit to your honorable com- 
mittee that, by putting barley and barley malt upon the free list, 
you will not only fail of reducing the cost of living, but, on the con- 
trary, will inflict incalculable injury and loss upon the barley-raising 
farmers of this country and will utterly and hopelessly ruin the great 
malting industry of the Middle Western States. 

Mr. Hill. What was the average price of barley last year, the 
price that you were paying? 

Mr. Fink. That I am not prepared to state offhand. 

Mr. Hill. What is the present price? 

Mr. Fink. The present price is about 93 cents for good barley. 

Mr. Hill. And was it about the same last year? 
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Mr. Fink. It was cheaper. 

Mr. Hill. About how low ? 

Mr. Fink; It was between the sixties and seventies. It ran 64 or 
65 cents. 

Mr. Bill. Not lower than 60 ? 

Mr. Fink. The average, I think, did not run below that. Of 
course, I would have to consult statistics on the subject, which are 
very easily obtainable. But I should say it was about 65 cents. 

Mr. Hill. The average for the year ? 

Mr. Fink. Yes, sir, last year; as near as my memory serves me. 
On account of these things we say that barley and barley" malt should 
be eliminated from the proposed free list, and that the present import 
duties on these articles be undisturbed. 

The Chairman. It is not a question of elimination; we can not 
eliminate barley and let the treaty stand. You are opposed to the 
treaty because of the change on barley ? 

Mr. Fink. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I am glad the price of barley has come up. I 
have grown lots of it for market at 30 and 35 cents. 

Mr. Fink. I do not suppose you made much money doing it. 

The Chairman. And I am not a " kid " myself. 

Mr. Fink. You did not make much money at it at that price. 

The Chairman. That was New York State barley. 

Mr. Calderhead. ^^Tiat was land worth then? 

The Chairman. As much as it is to-day. 

Mr. Calderhead. Do you mean it sold for the same price ? 

The Chairman. It was worth as much as it is to-day in the market ; 
yes. 

Mr. Braniley. Why, Mr. Chairman, did you not take care of Buf- 
falo in framing the present tariff law, and have free barley ? 

The Chairman. The committee lowered the duty 15 cents a bushel. 
I told them there was no use; it made no difference whether they 
made it 15 or 30. We got into the House, and it was enlarged there 
to 24 cents ; it got over to the Senate, and they put it back to 30. I 
had nothing to offer between 24 and 30; either one was prohibitive. 
Fifteen cents is prohibitive; I do not care whether it is one or the 
other, as far as barley coming into the United States is concerned ; as 
long as they would not get it down where the people could raise 
barley elsewhere than in the Dakotas and Wisconsin, and a few of 
the surrounding States, I was not very much interested in it myself. 

Mr. Fink. In closing, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, permit me to 
state that among the gentlemen who came with us to-day there is one 
who intended, and intends now, unless this reciprocity agreement 
becomes law, to build a malthouse in Milwaukee with a capacity of 
over 2,000,000 bushels per annum and with an investment of over 
$600,000* The gentleman is here. 

The Chairman. If you think that makes any difference, I think 
the committee will admit that this gentleman desires to do so unless 
the treaty becomes a law. 

Mr. Fink. In which case building operations already begun will 
promptly cease. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Does he want to be heard ? 

Mr. Fink. The gentleman is here if he wishes to confirm what I 
have said — Mr. Carl Hansen. 
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Mr. Hansen. I do not think there is anything that I want to add 
on the subject except to state that it is the fact. 

The Chairman. I do not see what bearing it has one way or the 
other. 

Mr. Caldeehead. I understood Mr. Longworth to say that barley 
malt was not mentioned in this treaty. 

The Chaieman. Malt? 

Mr. Caldeehead. Yes. 

The Chairman. It is ; 45 cents a hundred pounds. 

Mr. Caldeehead. That amounts to about 15 cents a bushel. 

The Chaieman. Yes; just the differential that there is on barley 
now. 

Mr. Caldeehead. The speaker was allowed to go through his en- 
tire speech without referring to barley malt because Mr. Longworth 
said it was not mentioned in the treaty. 

The Chaieman. Did you desire to say anything about barley malt? 

Mr. Fink. If any allusion is made to the duty necessary to protect 
the industry, I would like to have it kept upon barley as well as upon 
barley malt, where they now stand. 

The Chaieman. Certainly ; I supposed that was your attitude. 

Mr. Fink. I purposely omitted using the words " barley malt " 
upon the suggestion of one of the gentlemen, who said that that mat- 
ter was not touched in the proposition. 

In order that you may know, gentlemen, how thoroughly the 
maltsters of the Middle West are alarmed over the situation, I beg 
leave to read to you two telegrams which I have just received : 

JIiLWAUKEE, Wis., Fehruary 4, 1911. 
Bbuno E. Fink, Washington, D. C: 

The undersigned malt manufacturers of Wisconsin most emphatically protest 
against the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada removing the duty on 
barley. The result would mean not only an enormous loss to the farmers of 
this country, but it would practically ruin the malting industry of the North- 
west employing thousands of men and representing investments aggregating 
thirty to forty million dollars and at present manufacturing two-thirds of the 
entire requirements of the United States. The consumers of beer will not be 
benefited. 

Chilton Malting Co., Chilton, Wis. 

The Kttrth Co., Columbus, Wis. 

KoNEAD Bkos. & Webner, Hartford, Wis. 

A. G. Laubenstein, Hartford, Wis. 

Manitowoc Malting Co., Manitowoc, AVis. 

M. H. Pettit Malting Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

PoETZ Bkos. Malt & Grain Co., Hartford, Wis. 

Rubicon Malt & Grain Co., Rubicon, Wis. 

L. Rosenheimee Malt & Gbain Co., Kewaskum, Wis. 

Wm. Rahb Sons Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

KoNEAD Scheeiee Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

West Bend Beewing & Malting Co., West Bend, Wis. 

Wisconsin BIalt & Gbain Co., Appleton, AYis. 

Badger State Malt Co., Waterloo, Wis. 

LYTLE-STOPrENBACH Co., JeffCTSon, Wis.' 

Boroheet Malting Co.. Milwaukee, Wi.s. 

Daniel T>. Weschlke & Sons, Milwaukee, AVis. 

Milwaukee Malting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukeio-Westeen Malt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feoedeedt Bros. Malt & Gbain Co., Milwaukee Wis 
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Davenport, Iowa, February S, 1911. 
Bbtjno Fink, Esq., 

Care New Willard Motel, Washington, D. C: 
Are sending Hon. A. F. Dawson night letter, as follows : 
In the Interest of western farmers growing barley and western maltsters 
using western barley, we protest against removal of present duty on Canadian 
barley or malt until such time as Middle Western States raise a surplus en- 
abling us to export barley. Removal of duty will be inimical to best interest 
of barley-growing States, the only beneficiaries being the brewers and dis- 
tillers. Kindly present this to committee considering Canadian reciprocity 
agreement and ask cooperation of all Iowa delegation. 

D. Rothschild Gbain Co. 

The Chairman. I did not understand that statement or I should 
have corrected it at the time; I knew better than that myself. 

Mr. Fink. I have endeavored in these few words, gentlemen, to 
present to you the case of the malsters. There is present in the room 
a gentleman who, better than I, can present to you the case of the 
farmers. I thank you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. R. MAUFF, OF EVANSTON, ILL., REPRE- 
SENTING THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF EQUITY. 

Mr. Matjtf. Mr, Chairman, the American Society of Equity sug- 
gests through its name the character, purpose, and principles for 
which it was organized. It is composed of 30,000 farmers, 10,000 of 
whom are located in the State of Wisconsin. Equity granted and 
demanded in all relations of life briefly defines the position of the 
society. Agriculture is the foundation upon which rest all industrial 
and commercial structures. When crops fail all suffer. Those who 
attack this interest wound themselves. 

The farmers of our society, understand that the proposed reci- 
procity agreement with the Dominion of Canada contemplates re- 
moving the tariff protection on our products, not only those to bt 
raised in the future, but the products of this crop, much of which 
is unmarketed, without offering us any adequate compensation, de- 
sire to protest strongly against the consummation of this agreement 
by our legislative bodies, and respectfully offer for your consideration 
the following reasons : 

Because the agreement does not contemplate any reduction in 
the duty on the necessities. The industry is greatly burdened by the 
enormous increase in the cost of labor, which alone has been made 
possible by a corresponding increase in the values of our products. 
Since the Hon. James Wilson became Secretary of Agriculture har- 
vest-hand wages have increased 60 per cent and ordinary day labor 
65 per cent. Also since that time the prices of necessities purchased 
by us have greatly increased. 

I am going to quote the relative prices, based on the average whole- 
sale prices, compared with the base price, which is represented by 100, 
taken from the records of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
These prices are on the necessities the farmers are obliged to purchase 
at the store. Since the advent of Secretary Wilson in the Cabinet 
clothing has increased from 96 to 126 ; fuel and lighting, from 95 to 130 ; 
metals and implements, from 86 to 128 ; lumber and building material, 
from 95 to 151; house furnishing goods, from 92 to 109; miscel- 
laneous, from 92 to 132 ; boots and shoes, from 96 to 128 ; crude petro- 
leum, from 100 to 153; refined petroleum, from 99 to 127; cotton 
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prints, from 72 to 145 ; cotton sheetings, from 86 to 134 ; cotton shirt- 
ings, from 83 to 126; cotton ticking, from 84 to 132; wool blankets, 
from 107 to 131 ; wool carpets, from 100 to 117 ; wool flannels, from 

97 to 124; wool horse blankets, from 99 to 135; wool dress goods, 
from 88 to 140; cotton flannels, from 81 to 128; cotton thread, from 

98 to 126 ; cotton yams, from 90 to 131 ; cotton hosiery, from 83 to 93 ; 
cotton ginghams, from 83 to 124 ; cotton 2-bushel bags, from 95 to 143. 

Another reason is because Canada has 3,000 miles of land contigu- 
ous to ours, but in value only one-quarter to one-third that of the 
good farm lands of the Mississippi Valley. That the farmers tilling 
that soil would enjoy a cheaper cost of living because of the greatly 
reduced cost of necessities through the free-trade relations between 
the Dominion of Canada and England. That in order to compete 
with these conditions our lands, farm labor, and value of our prod- 
ucts would necessarily have to decline. 

Again, that an overproduction in our own country is already in 
evidence, according to all reports of the trade, and as shown by the 
fact that present prices of our leading farm products, with one, ex- 
ception, are the lowest in years. 

Mr. Hill. What exception is that? 

Mr. Mauff. Barley. 

That although the wheat crop for 1910 as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was only 695,443,000 bushels, or 42,000,000 less 
than the crop of 1909, the average farm value on December 1, as 
compared with 1909, shows a decline of 10 cents per bushel. 

Mr. Hill. What was the farm value "of barley in Wisconsin last 
year, as shown by the same reports? 

Mr. Mauff. I have the reports here, but it will take up my valu- 
able half hour if I refer to them. I would be very glad to if I had 
time allowed. The average farm value of oats on January 1, 1910, 
was 10 cents per bushel more than the price on January 1, 1911, and 
the price on January 1, 1909, was 15 cents per bushel more than on 
January 1, 1911. Corn was 14 cents per bushel more on January 1, 
1910, than on January 1, 1911. Barley was 2 cents per bushel less. 
That is the exception. 

Mr. Hill. You have not got the actual farm value; you simply 
have the difference? 

Mr. Mauff. I have the difference, and the farm values are all in 
these papers ; that, of course, I will not have time to refer to. The 
wheat crop of Canada usually averages about 150,000,000 bushels; 
oats, 350,000,000 bushels; barley, 50,000,000 bushels; that these 
crops would largely increase because of the further development of 
the vast areas in northwest Canada to our detriment and serious 
financial injury; that since January 27, the day this reciprocity 
agreement was given publicity, wheat has declined 3 cents, oats 2 
cents, and barley 5 cents per bushel. 

On the mere announcement of this agreement, and the details, 
wheat advanced in Winnipeg and declined in every market in the 
United States. That much of the Canadian crop 'is still to find a 
market. The visible supply alone in that country contains almost 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat and 7,000,000 of oats. Congressman 
Malby gave the statistics of farm values, etc., so I will omit that. 

The Crop Reporter, published by authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, for January, 1911, shows the following farm values per 
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acre, December 1, 1909, being the latest statistics available: Corn, 
$15.20; wheat, $15.64; oats, $12.27; barley, $13.41; rye, $11.90. 

These figures would ha^^e to be very much reduced to correspond 
with the very much lower prices, as compared with December 1, 1909. 

Taking the figures of the Bureau of Plant Industry, being the 
10-year average value per acre of crops in the six principal grain- 
growing States of the Mississippi Valley, we find the following: 
Corn, $12.71 ; wheat, $10.55 ; oats, $9.68 ; barley, $11.25. 

It is difficult indeed to figure out how the farmers are receiving an 
equitable share when we consider that the cost of production per acre, 
not including fertilizer, wear and tear of property, or insurance, 
amounts to from $12 to $13, considering the land worth only $5 per 
acre to the renter. We are taking the renter who can not afford 
to own a farm. 

Mr. Hill. Then, you sav that the barley costs $13 an acre produc- 
tion? 

Mr. Matiff. Those are the figures for December 1, 1910, from the 
Crop Eeporter. 

Mr. Hill. You gave just about the number of bushels per acre 
yielded. 

Mr. Mautf. The number of bushels ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Mr. Mauit. This is dollars. 

Mr. Hill. Thirteen dollars ; but the number of bushels. You gave 
wheat, corn, barley, and so on, just a moment ago. 

Mr. JSIatjff. I did not refer to the number of bushels per acre, but 
the number is somewhere between 20 and 25. 

Mr. Hill. Is it 20 or 25? 

Mr. ]Mautt. I would have to refer to the statistics ; I have not got 
that. I am told it is 22. 

Mr. Hill. Twenty -two? 

Mr. Mautt. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. And $13 per acre was the net profit ? 

Mr. Matot. Thirteen dollars per acre are the figures in this crop 
report. To resume, it is diificult to figure how the farmers are re- 
ceiving an equitable share, also figuring the planting and seed, $3 
per acre; plowing, cutting, and shocking, $2 per acre; thrashing, 
$1 per acre; and hauling to market, from $1 to $2 per acre, depending 
on the distance. In the case of com, the stalks sell for $1 per acre, 
and both the oats straw and the barley straw have a >mall feeding 
value. On the date these farm values were calculated, corn was 
worth 60 cents; wheat, 99 cents; oats, 40 cents; barrley, 55 cents. 

(The chairman retired and Mr. Hill took the chair.) 

Mr. Hill. Is that 55 cents on the farm a fair average price 
throughout the United States, or is it just simply your locality? 

Mr. Mauff. Absolutely not; that is the average price given by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Hill. Fifty-five cents ? 

Mr. Mauff. Fifty-five cents. These figures are actual figures, 
taken from the statistics of the department, all official statistics. It 
would appear as though the farmers of this country at the present 
time were carrying the entire burden of the effort to reduce the cost 
of living, and that an overproduction was responsible for this. 

In 1910, 7,257,000 acres of land were devoted to the culture of 
barley against 7,011,000 acres in 1909. The production in 1910 
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amounted to 162,227,000 bushels against 170,284,000 bushels in 1909. 
The area in 1910 exceeded the area of 1909 by 246,000 acres, but the 
crop fell off 8,057,000 bushels. Using the figures of the Agricultural 
Department relative to the two years' crops for computation, we 
find that the returns in 1910 were about $12.15 per acre, figured at 
an average. The crop of 1910, on December 1, 1910, was valued at 
$93,785,000; the crop of 1909, on December 1, 1909, was valued at 
$93,971,000. The men, clamoring for a reduction of the duty on 
barley, point out that the price of barley is exorbitant, but a glance 
at the figures just quoted will convince any man that the farmers of 
the United States, notwithstanding .the fact that they walked over 
246,000 acres more land, spending their efforts and capital while 
doing so, received just $186,000 less than in 1909, when less work 
was performed, less barley put into the ground, and less taxes were 
paid on land devoted to the culture of barley. 

I will go on and give that same comparison on the other cereals. 
As to wheat, the farmers in 1910 sold 2,482,000 acres more, but pro- 
duced in value $110,918,100 less revenue. In corn they sewed 
5,231,000 acres more, and produced 358,000,000 bushels more, produc- 
ing, however, $121,000,000 less revenue. In oats they sewed 2,084,000 
acres more, produced 120,000,000 bushels more, but produced in 
revenue $25,000,000 less. 

To show the overproduction existing at the present time, with the 
prices the lowest in four years, there are 42,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in the visible supplv in the United States ; 8,000,000 bushels of corn, 
16,000,000 bushels of oats, and 1,500,000 bushels of barley. We just 
take, in this overproduction, the wheat, corn, and oats. In addition 
to that there are 15,000,000 bushels of wheat in Canada and 7,000,000 
bushels of oats. The invisible supply in this country, which we are 
unable to compute, is enormous. Never before in the history of the 
grain trade has so much grain been piled up in the farmers' granaries 
and the country elevators, to say nothing about the private elevators 
in the terminal markets, figures on whicn we are unable to obtain. 

Mr. Mauit. Since 1897 the farmers have increased the acreage of 
corn from 80,000,000 to 114,000,000, and the crop from 1,900,000,000 
bushels to 3,125,000,000, and the wheat from 39,465.000 acres to 
49,205,000 acres, and the yield from 530,150,000 bushels to 695,443,000 
bushels ; and oats from 25,730,000 acres .to 35,288,000 acres, and the 
yield from 699,000,000 to 1,126,765,000 bushels. 

In regard to barley, that is a pet hobby with the brewer. The 
Agricultural Department appropriated money for years and had a 
representative of the brewers in the Agricultural Department for 
one purpose, to increase, enlarge, and improve the barley crop. The 
work started in the year 1900, and if I had the opportunity I would 
quote you letters from the brewers acknowledging the fact. The 
farmers are growing barley for one purpose onlv. and that is for the 
brewing of beer. They have increased their crop three times since 
the Department of Agriculture encouraged the work for the benefit 
of the brewers, and appropriated money for that purpose. It was 
not done for the propagation or improvement of any other cereal 
grain by the farmer. At that time the barley crop was in the neigh- 
borhood of 55,000,000 bushels ; to-day it is between 160,000,000 and 
170,000,000 bushels. ' 
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I would like to show in what respect the farmers responded to 
this appeal of the brewers. In Minnesota at that time, 1900, there 
were 325,000 acres devoted to barley, to-day Minnesota devotes 
1,285,000 acres, has increased almost 1,000,000 acres. Wisconsin has 
increased from 245,000 acres to 866,000 acres. South Dakota from 
108,000 acres to 1,025,000 acres, North Dakota from 244,000 acres 
to 987,000 acres, and Iowa from 444,000 to 510,000 acres. Iowa is 
retrograding in the cultivation of barley, because the soil has ex- 
hausted its nitrogen. That is what the barley growers have done 
for the brewers, at the solicitation of the brewers, through the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and through the experimental stations, and 
now they ask for the removal of the diity on barley, when ba'rley is 
grown but for one purpose, and that is for the brewing of beer. That 
IS the point we are particularly strong on, because of the encourage- 
ment and the inducement to increase the crop, and in October, in 
the city of Chicago, they have an international barley show, and offer 
prizes, cups, and money to the farmers to further increase their bar- 
ley crops. The brewers now ask for the removal of the duty, which 
will compel our Mississippi Valley farmer, with his land worth $100 
an acre, with all the necessities carrying a high protective tariff, to 
compete with Canada. 

Mr. Hill. Does not the California man have to compete with 
Canada ? 

Mr. Mautf. The California man raises a bay-brewing barley. 
The Bass Ale house of England has a representative in California 
all the time to purchase that. It is suitable for the brewing of ale 
and it is not suitable for the brewing of lager beer. It contains a 
high percentage of starch and a low percentage of nitrogen. It has 
not the diastasic quality that the brewers in our community use as a 
substitute for barley malt. The Bass people use it because they man- 
ufacture a barley beverage. That is the thing in a nutshell, and 
6,000,000 bushels of that barley have been exported from the Pacific 
coast, two and a half times as much at this particular price as a year 
ago, and if the brewers would stop using substitutes for barley they 
would find they could use Pacific coast barley very nicely. That is 
the explanation of that. I have the technical authorities, if I had 
the opportunity to present them. 

The value of farm lands depend on the yield in money per acre, 
and in the Mississippi Vallej' averages three to four times the value 
in that section of Canada that has extensive areas and is rapidly in- 
creasing in population and production. In addition to that, because 
of the free-trade relations between Canada and England, these farm- 
ers can obtain the necessities of life at greatly reduced prices as com- 
pared with our farmers of the Mississippi Valley. The total area 
of Canada lands is 3,619,000 square miles as compared with 3,000,000 
square miles in the United States. 

Mr. Hill. You do not think that is a fair illustration as a compari- 
son of the farming lands? 

Mr. Matjff. Those figures are taken from the statistics. Whether 
they are farming lands, mountainous lands, or stock lands the com- 
parison is there. 

Mr. McCall. There is a great deal of uninhabitable coal land. The 
habitable rim of Canada, being so far north, is very narrow. 

Mr. Mauff. It stops, I should think, at Alberta; at the extreme 
western portion of it. 
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Mr. McCall. I mean going north and south. The northern part 
of Canada is uninhabitable, practically, I think, is it not? 

Mr. Mattff. At the present time. 

Mr. McCall. I mean on account of the climate. 

Mr. Mautf. Of course, my time is limited to 30 minutes. 

Mr. Hill. You can have all the time you want, if you will talk 
on the subject. 

Mr. Mattff. I would not want to get into an argument as to the 
condition of the climate in northern Canada. I am not here for that 
purpose. I am trying to show you gentlemen the injustice to the 
American farmer of reducing the protection he has, and not reduc- 
ing and making equitable the necessities of life he has to purchase 
at the country store. 

Mr. Hill. You have referred to a large number of other articles 
in which there has been a enormous advance during the past few 
years. Are you not aware that there has been a much greater ad- 
vance in farm products, in percentages? 

Mr. Matjff. I have tried to give the statistics for the past 10 
years, the average per acre for each cereal on the farm, the cost of 
production, and everything; I am not concealing anything. We 
will get into the Canada part of it again, and I can only get into 
Canada with statistics, because I have not been up there personally. 
The gentleman asked why is Canada barley raised in western Canada 
not as suitable for malt purposes as is Dakota barley? The most 
of the Canada barley is fed. I will read a letter from a malster in 
Winnipeg, who left Chicago to go to Winnipeg : 

It will be years before they get the alkali out of the soil in this country. 
Then we may expect better barley. I have started a campaign already to 
educate the farmer to allow his barley to get thoroughly ripe before cutting 
it ; also to stack it and change the seed. 

And he asked me to engage them 20,000 bushels of barley similar 
to what is raised in the Mississippi Valley to be taken to Canada. 

Mr. Hill. Then, why do you fear Canadian barley, if that is true ? 

Mr. Mauff. Because of the fact that the farmers have trebled their 
crop. 

Mr. Hill. If the Canadian barley Avill not answer the puipose, why 
do you fear it? 

Mr. Mauff. The Canadian barley answers the purpose in eastern 
Canada. Half of the barley of Canada is raised in the province of 
Ontario. There they have always raised a superior article; that is, 
the barley that went over and built up the brewino- and malting 
business. It was not Saskatchewan and Alberta: they were not 
heard of. It is because this barley that is raised bj^ the farmers to 
the extent of 160,000,000 bushels is sold to the malsters in the West, 
expecting that they will find an outlet for it in the East ; that they 
will be sold out of their eastern markets because of the barley from 
Ontario, and thus curtail the consumption of barlev for brewing 
purposes, leaving the surplus. There is a surplus at the present time. 

Mr. Hill. Eiylil there, and right on that point, I would like to ask 
you a question. Suppose the entire crop in Canada was wholly con- 
sumed in Canada ; you would net object to its being free, because there 
would be none to come, if the entire crop of Canada was consumed 
there ? 

Mr. Mauff. Exactly so. 

Mr. Hill. As a matter of fact, there are only 2,000,000 bushels 
exported to the whole world from Canada out of 45,OOo',000 bushels 
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that are raised. They do consume 43,000,000 out of 45,000,000 in 
Caiiadu, and if the whole of it that is exported to England and every- 
where else came to the United States it would only be one-eightieth 
of our consumption. 

Mr. Matjit. That I understand very well. But from the time this 
duty of 30 cents per bushel was put on the tariff barley raising for 
brewing purposes declined in Canada, and the bulk of the barley 
raised in Canada to-day, I venture to say, is fed to the animal and 
not brewed. 

Mr. Hill,. Was there not more barley raised in Canada last year 
than ever before ? 

Mr. Mauff. I would not say so. 

Mr. Hill. There could have been more raised. But I think you 
are mistaken about that. 

Mr. jMatjff. I am referring to brewing barley. 

Mr. Mc'Call. I suppose the brewing industry is a- great industry in 
Canada, is it not? 

Mr. Mauff. The brewing industry I would not say is great. 

Mr. McCall. It is pretty large compared with the population? 

Mr. Mauff. If you compare the population with our country, it is 
very small ; I mean per capita consumption. 

Mr. McCall. Compared with their population is it not very large ? 

Mr. Mauff. The per capita consumption of beer is small as com- 
pared with our country and as compared with Great Britain and 
Germany. 

Mr. McCall. Are they a more temperate people, or do they use 
stronger drinks? 

Mr. Mauff. They use stronger drinks. This gentleman from 
Winnipeg, whom I quoted, said you could get a drink of their beer,, 
a drink of ale, or a drink of whisky at the same price, and they 
handed out the same sized glass. Consequently, the consumption of 
strong drink is exceedingly large. I have not looked up the sta- 
tistics, but that is the statement he made to me. They use, according 
to the Canada laws, nothing but barley malt in the manufacture of 
beer. They use about 2 bushels of barley, for which our brewers 
are substituting things like glucose and starch. 

In the city of Washington there is a brewer who uses 50 per cent 
of substitutes for barley malt. Not only have they increased acreage 
and trebled the crop, but they are using as little of that crop as 
possible in the brewing of beer, substituting com products and coarse 
ryes, which are cheaper. In Canada that is not allowed under the 
law. Any beer manufactured that way must be labeled " imitation 
beer." 

The wheat crop of Canada of 1903 was no more than the wheat 
crop of Saskatchewan in 1909. This Province increased during those 
years from 15,600,000 bushels to 85.200,000 bushels, and the Province 
of Alberta from 1,200,000 bushels to 9,600,000 bushels. 

Canada oats, during the same period of time, showed the following 
increases, respectivelv : 9,500,000 bushels to 97,500,000 bushels, and 
5,400,000 bushels to" 41,000,000 bushels; and in Manitoba, from 
34,000,000 bushels to 59,000,000 bushels, and barley, during that period 
of time, from 39,000,000 bushels to about 55,000,000 bushels. 

The point I make is that that vast area has not started to develop ; 
it has not begun to grow, and it is for the immediate future, if this 
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thing grows there. And our farmers have gone into Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. The population of Iowa has decreased m 10 years, 
as is shown by the census, and they have gone to sunny Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, with all the disadvantages of the tariff against them. 
Kemove them, and there will be an exodus of farmers, who will go 
there. 

Mr. McCall. You say " with all the disadvantages of this tariff 
against them." Is not the price of wheat for a third of the year 
greater than the Chicago price of wheat ? 
Mr. Maujtt. Absolutely not. 

Mr. McCall. And is there not a parity in the price of wheat in 
Winnipeg and Chicago and the Argentine, having reference to the 
freight rate to Liverpool ? 

Mr. Mauff. I am unable to answer that all in one breath. 
Mr. McCall. That is just one question. Is there not a parity in 
the price of wheat, and is not the tariff at present inoperative in that 
respect ? 

Mr. Mauff. Necessarily, there must be. 

Mr. Hill. Did you not give the farm price of wheat a few mo- 
ments ago? 

Mr. Mauff. I believe it was 88 cents the 1st of December and 99 
cents a year ago, which is a decrease of 11 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Hill. Was that farm price, or the market price ? 

Mr. Mauff. That is the farm price. Since that time there 
has been a further decline. I am taking the figures available 
from the statistics of the Department of Agriculture in regard 
to that question. Winnipeg wheat is 7 cents less to-day than 
Duluth wheat. Those are the two nearest markets. It is 7 cents in 
favor of the Winnipeg ^market ; and, as I say, from the morning of 
the 27th, the day when this agreement was made public, Winnipeg 
wheat advanced, while every market in the United States went down. 
In the Province of Alberta the wheat crop increased from 1,000,000 
bushels to 9,000,000 in that period of time, and they have not com- 
menced to touch the soil in either Saskatchewan or Alberta. They 
have only 9,000,000 in all Canada against our 90,000,000. Canada 
oats during the same period of time showed the following increases: 
In Alberta from 6,400,000 to 41,000,000, and in Manitoba from 
34,000,000 to 54,000,000. Barley during that time increased from 
39,000,000 to 55,000,000, those increases being largely in northwest 
Canada. 

Mr. Hill. When was that? 

Mr. Mauff. In that period of time. 

Mr. Hill. 55,000,000? 

Mr. Mauff. From 39,000,000 to 55,000,000. 

Mr. Hill. The Canadian Year Book gives the production as only 
45,000,000 bushels in all Canada. 

Mr. Mauff. I am referring to all Canada. 

Mr. Hill. You say 55,000,000. 

Mr. Mauff. Those are the statistics that I have. What is the crop 
date — the last crop? 

Mr. Hill. This year, 45,000,000, just published by the Canadian 
Government. 

Mr. Maufp. I will accept the correction. As I say, I took the 
figures from these papers, and I have not the time to go into it. 
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Mr. Calderhead. Where did you get your figures ? 

Mr. Mauff. From the Red Book, which is the book of statistics, 
or the Daily News Almanac, or the figures of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Hill. The figures are 45,147,600 bushels, of which they ex- 
ported 2,044,901. The value on the farm was 47.4 cents per bushel. 

Mr. Mauff. I think my fignires are pretty nearly correct on all I 
quote; I am not trying to exaggerate. 

Mr. Hill. Of course ; I understand you are not. 

Mr. Mauff. The present price of cereals, and the overproduction 
visible all over the TJnited States, will quite satisfy anybody that the 
farmers are getting the short end of the stick. 

Remove the tariff and allow the cereals from these vast areas to 
compete with the products of our farm lands, and you would produce 
a situation that would amount almost to a crisis so far as farm 
mortgages are concerned — and there are some — and it is well worth 
your serious consideration. All statistics would seem to indicate that 
the farmers are absolutely the last ones in a position to stand, alone 
and unaided, the burden of the reduced cost of living. 

Congressman Malby did not refer to the cold-storage warehouses 
that are now collapsing and going under because they can not find a 
market for their stuff, and are sending it to Europe — their butter 
and their eggs. 

Mr. Hill. You represent a very large and important society, and 
I want to submit this proposition to you, on the very question you are 
speaking of, as to eggs. Canada exported 160,650 dozens to the 
whole world, which amounts to 1,927,800 eggs. That would give 1 
egg to 3 men once a year in the city of New York. Do you honestly 
believe that would affect the price of eggs in the United States, 1 
egg to 3 men in the city of New York alone? 

Mr. Mauff. I am not arguing on the egg question at all. 

Mr. Hill. But you just spoke of it. 

]\Ir. Mauff. That was a point that Congressman Malby over- 
looked. He was bringing in the middleman's promise, and he over- 
looked the other. 

Mr. Hill. You have to take this question as a whole, one whole 
proposition. You cited eggs and Mr. Malby cited eggs, and the 
entire importation of eggs from Canada was only 29,000 dozen. 

Mr. Mauff. I rather think there would be an opportunity to in- 
crease the production of eggs in Canada if there was no duty. 

Mr. Hill. You think the hens would respond to the tariff ? 

Mr. Mauff. I suppose the owners of the hens would respond to 
the tariff. 

Mr. Hill. You cited the egg question. The entire importation 
from Canada would only have given one egg to 13 people once a year 
in the city of New York alone. 

Mr. Calderhead. The question is, what would the entire produc- 
tion be ? 

Mr. Hill. You can not take the entire production; you have to 
take the entire exportation. 

Mr. Calderhead. Oh, no; the exportation is limited by our tariff. 

Mr. Hill. We can not eat the eggs they consume in Canada. 

Mr. Calderhead. But the imports of eggs from Canada are lim- 
ited by our tariff. 
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Mr. Eandell. They might raise more eggs in Canada to respond 

to this market. , . • j; 

Mr. Hill. Do you claim there is any danger to the American tar. 
mer, so far as eggs and those products are concerned, from making 
them free from Canada ? 

Mr. Mauit. It would be very presumptuous for me to talk about 

eggs. 

Mr. Hill. I thought you represented the Society of Equity on the 
whole line of farm products. 

JNIr. Mautf. I am representing them here entirely and alone on 
the question of cereals. 

Mr. Hill. Very well, then ; let us take the largest one. 

Mr. Maufi. I came here yesterday morning, and I am here without 
any preparation except such as I got together on the train. I men- 
tioned that on the announcement of this agreement the prices in Win- 
nipeg had adA-anced, and prices had dropped all over the United 
States. Let me call your attention to figures relating to savings- 
bank deposits in 10 eastern States, amounting to $3,000,000,000, 
whereas in the 10 largest, you might say most important, grain- 
growing, agricultural States in the Mississippi Valley, the savings- 
bank deposits will amount to not over $500,000,000. 

Mr. Eandell. What 10 States do you mean ? 

Mr. Mauff. I would be very glad if you would allow me to refer 
to the original manuscript, if I can find it here. Here are part of the 
figures, and I have taken these in an effort to get a fair comparison. 
I have taken the savings-bank deposits on June 30, 1909, in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ehode Island, Vermont, Maine, and Maryland — 
$3,018',000,000. Then I take Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Nebraka, less 
than $500,000,000. 

Mr. Hill. That is not worth a cent as statistics, as those deposits 
have been only 10 years accumulating, while the others, perhaps, have 
been accumulating for 50. 

Mr. ;Mauff. It is a barometer as to the prosperity of the sections. 

Mr. Hill. You ought to take the statistics of the States of the 
same age. 

Mr. Mauff. You can do that. I say the farmer is not the sharer 
of the luxuries of the present day. 

Mr. Eandell. Is it not a fact that under the protective system that 
has been established so long the eastern States have been getting the 
advantage of the western States, and that farmer in the West really 
has not gotten anything out of the ]irotecti\e tariff? 

Mr. Mal^ff. I do not know whetlier or not you were here when I 
cited the case of the barley industry. The barley industry is a 
special industry. We can use that as a special illustration, because it 
is raised for the brewers, for the production of beer. 

Mr. Eandell. In the case of barley ycni have an absolutely pro- 
hibitive tariff. 

Mr. Mauff. An absolutely prohibitive tariff. 

Mr. Eandell. You do not mean to say everything in this country 
ought to be run on a prohibitive tariff basis ? 

Mr. Mauff. I am not sanctioning anything of that kind. 
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Mr. Randell. You hare submitted figures stating tliat the bank 
account of the Eastern States has been larger tlian tliat of certain 
Western States whicli you saj^ are the most important. Is it not a 
fact that they have not been getting out of this protective system 
the same amount of profit that those in the eastern States liave? 

Mr. Mauff. That is our position exactly. All the American So- 
ciety of Equity requests is that the purchasing power of a bushel 
of grain remain to-morrow as it is to-day. 

Mr. Hill. That is a question of supply and demand, is it not ? 

Mr. Randell. Would it not be better for you to stand for a natural 
situation where you get your natural rights instead of coming in for 
a prohibitive tariff to help you build up your industries ? 

Mr. Mauff. The lands are seeded and the crops are raised with the 
understanding that these farmers are to feed the ninety-odd million 
people of the United States and export the surjDlus. You are going 
to open up a territory which I have been talking about. In Sas- 
katchewan the increase has been immense. You will bring that land 
and the cheaper labor in competition with Americans, and the labor 
is cheaper because of the cheaper prices for the necessities of life, 
because of Canada's free-trade relations with England. Give our 
farmers a free-trade relation on their necessities and they will give 
you the right hand on this whole proposition. They do not want 
anything but what is fair and equitable. 

Mr. Randell. Why not do that, then, instead of standing for pro- 
tection ? 

Mr. Mauff. We have to protest; there is no question of removing 
the duty on manufactured articles. 

Mr. Randell. You are asking for a prohibitive tariff. 

Mr. Maufi\ I ask for nothing, excepting that the purchasing 
power of the bushel of grain shall not be depreciated 50 per cent, or 
25 per cent. The farmer takes his bushel of grain, figuratively speak- 
ing, to the storekeeper to buy his family cotton goods, or flannels, 
or a handsaw, or harness; he is going to take two bushels, we will 
say to illustrate, to buy those identical things, as this agreement pro- 
poses. 

Mr. Randell. Why do you stand for prohibitive tariff on cotton 
goods, a prohibitive tariff on your farm products, and pay this extra 
high cost of living ; why not have it natural and get what you would 
naturally be entitled to ? 

Mr. Mautt. We are absolutely willing to stand on that ground. 
If this tariff is revised from A to Z, my voice will not be heard here 
protesting. 

Mr. Randell. Why have you not been voting for it, then? 

Mr. Mauff. I do not bring the vote question into the case at all ; 
I do not know the politics of you gentlemen. But if you would 
undertake to go with me to the West and hear the expressions of the 
farmers, you would have your eyes opened. With this curtailment 
of time, and various other things, I am only able to give you this in 
the way I have. 

Mr. Hill. You will have an opportunity to revise your figures and 
your paper, and I do not think there would be any objection op the 
part of the committee, if you choose to put your whole paper in, to 
your doing so. Is there any objection? 

77045—11 10 
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Mr. Kandell. I should think not. Let him fix up the statement as 
he wishes. . . 

Mr. Mauff. My statement is a reproduction of the statistics of 
what Congressman Malby gave on various things. 

Mr. Hill. You can give to the reporter your entire paper. 

Mr. Maitf. I-Iere is a telegram I have just received from Wabasha, 
Minn. 

I Ti'Iegram.] 

WAIiASHA, .ArixN.. F(hlll(inj .'/, /.')//. 

Jons R. .Mauff, 

Care Witys and Means Committee. Washington. D. C: 
Enthnsiaslic mass ineetiiij; fiUiuers asseiiil.)le(l tn-day. Fi'ee liarley nuclei- reci- 
procity is of no possible good but to brewois only, and nltimately not to them. 
It will rnin barley industry in Northwest, without reciprocal return to the 
industry or consumer. AVe protest vigorously. 

.Tos. 'Welp, Chainaan. ' 

They make a point of that, because barley is raised for brewing 
purposes, and we have increased and trebled the crop at the solicita- 
tion of the brewers, acting through the Department of Agriculture, 
with an appropriation from the Department of Agriculture; and the 
brewei-s are not vising barley malt as they vised to in the manufacture 
of beer, but they are vising over 50 per cent of substitutes for barley 
malt and disguising it as barley malt. There is to come up soon 
before the Board of Food and Drug Inspection the question of what 
is beer, and we have been trying for three years to get a decision 
on that subject. The brewers ha-^e not been treating the farmers 
right, and it is an outrage that an industry that has been fostered for 
one particular purpose should be brought into competition with the 
barley of Canada. They can raise a tremendous crop of barley there, 
after they have taken the seed o^^er. 

That telegram says it will ruin the barley industry. Then where 
will the brewers be? They will have to depend on Canada, and 
eventually they will ask you to let Russia come in with her bar- 
ley, and she has 400,000,000 bushels. That is all the farmers ask. 
The Society of Equity stands for equity for what they sell and equity 
for what they buy, and it is an infant organization, with only 30,000 
members. It is hard to cope with the older organizations that are 
opposed to this thing — and we have an idea where the older organ- 
izations are, where they live, and where thej' thrive. And what will 
become of the farmers when their lands have depreciated because of 
the depreciation in the earning power per acre? And who has the 
mortgages? The life insurance companies, the trust companies, es- 
tates? It is a serious question. 

Mr. Caldekhead. You speak about the quantity of wheat produced 
in Saskatchewan and that Manitoba country ujj there ; where is that 
wheat marlvCt(Yl? 

Mr. jM.wn-r. I believe that ^oes largely to "Winnipeg; probably 
some of it might go to the Pacific const. 

Mr. C.\LDEEin:AD. The wheat that goes to Winnipeg goes where? 

Mr. Maufi". That eventually finds an outlet with the mills of 
Canada and the foreign countries. The mills of Canada, of course, 
have quite a lucrative business, too. The land that will not o-row 
good barley grows the most excellent wheat. 

Mr. Caldekhead. The reason I am asking is, for a long time there 
has been a demand on the part of the flouring mills, Prilsbury and 
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others up in Minnesota, for a lower tariff on wheat, in order that 
they might get the Canadian wheat. 

Mr. Maotf. I understand the sentiment. 

Mr. Caldeeiiead. The hard wheat. There is a constant protest 
on the part of our millers against lowering the tariff, because, if the 
Canadian wheat comes in, and that flour pushes down into our coun- 
try, it drives our people to hunt a market in some other country for 
their flour. 

Mr. Hill. I will call your attention to the fact that there were 
exported from Canada to the United States last year 152,383 bushels 
of wheat, and exported from the United States to Canada 2,111,370 
bushels, or about 15 or 20 times as much. 

Mr. Calderhead. I will admit all that; but sometimes that sort of 
an argument makes me think of the mathematician's wife. She was 
sick and could not cook the breakfast, so she told her husband to cook 
the eggs three minutes. When the lady came to eat the eggs she found 
them solid. "When she asked him how long he boiled the eggs, he 
said " Twelve minutes." She said " I told you to boil them three min- 
utes." He said '' Yes, but there were four eggs, so I boiled them 
twelve minutes." [Laughter.] 

Mr. Mauff. I would like to answer that question, and explain one 
of the features of that desire of the Minneapolis and Duluth millers 
to get that wheat from northwestern Canada. It is because of its 
very superior quality. It allows the use of inferior grades to make 
the blend that will come up to standard. With a little of that very 
superior wheat it is possible to use inferior wheat. That is the real 
reason; just the same reason that the brewers want this barley that 
is raised in Minnesota, and they have protested to the Department of 
Agriculture against the introduction of any other variety, Cali- 
fornia especially mentioned. It is because of that diastasic barley, 
because the surplus, excessive diastase in this barley has the power of 
converting the starch in the low grain, and the glucose. In Cali- 
fornia that barley has a minimum amount of diastase, and it has a 
maximum amount of starch, and they get their starch from the bar- 
ley. Our brewers get their starch from the Corn Products Co., 
and only use barley for converting that into alcohol. That is the 
reason the Bass man is buying that and shipping it to England for 
ale, because they use no substitutes for barley. 

The gentleman asked about Kansas and Missouri barley. When 
Adolphus Busch was first establishing his brewery, Missouri raised 
the best barley. But when the nitrogen leaves the soil you can not 
raise barley. In Kansas and Nebraska they have introduced the bay 
brewing seed from the Pacific coast, and the seed and the soil have 
not an affinity, and what have you raised? A bastard barley, that 
is used for one purpose only, and that is for animal feed. 

Mr. Randell. Talking about the soil depreciating, what method 
have they or what method can they use for keeping up a soil '\^•hcre 
they raised this best barley ? 

Mr. Mauff. You will find that the line is moving northward all 
the time. As I said, the best barley was grown in Missouri. _ It 
moved into Iowa. Iowa has lost it, largely, and it has moved into 
Minnesota. It has been getting farther and farther north all the 
time. Of course, the farmers have increased their crops by taking 
out to a large extent the acreage of wheat. 
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Mr. Randell. How about the loss in nitrogen? 

Mr Mauff. The loss in nitrogen is the thing that puts the soil m 
condition for other cereals and not for barley. You put manure, for 
instance, on the soil and put the nitrogen into that soil, and there is 
too much nitrogen and your barley becomes nitrogen m its character. 
But the fact remains that at the brewers' solicitation the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriated money and the farmers increased 
their crop of barley, and the records of the Department of Agricul- 
ture will show it, and if the gentlemen would allow me I would read 
from the Brewers' Journal the history of that iniquity, where the 
Department of Agriculture appropriated money and had a represent- 
ative in there and encouragecl and bamboozled the farmer to increase 
his barley crop three times over, and now they are only using one-third 
of it and converting raw substances to go into beer. The brewer has 
to have the diastase. That is the difference between the Mississippi 
Valley barley and the Pacific coast barley. We could not produce 
the Pacific coast barley there if we wanted to, because the brewers 
have protested to the Department of AgTiculture. That industry has 
been discouraged by the Department of Agriculture. I could pro- 
duce you gentlemen in the Department of Agriculture who would 
corroborate everything I say in this respect. That is why I lay 
special emphasis on this barley industry, and now that we have it in 
this condition and with the exposition that is to come off in October, 
the farmers to be given gold cups and money for further increasing 
the crop, along comes this demand from Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
It is only a matter of time when they will get the alkali out of the 
soil, etc., as that letter says. 

Mr. Hill. But at present you do not fear that competition ? 

Mr. Mauff. Not to-day. 

Mr. Hill. The competition you fear is the eastern province ? 

Mr. Mauff. Ontario has the soil to raise barley that wiir compete 
with our barley anywhere. But it is only a question of a short time 
when Saskatchewan and Alberta, that are now raising barley, will 
get their soil in condition where they can increase their crop of barley 
and produce a good crop of barley. 

Mr. Randbll. Why has not the land in Canada depreciated? 

Mr. Mauff. The barley land ? 

Mr. Randell. Yes. 

Mr. Mautt. In Ontario, as I think I mentioned, when this tariff 
was put on, the raising of barley shifted. They went to raising peas 
and things of that kind very largely. Peas and things of that kind are 
leguminous ; they return something to the soil that restores the soil. 

Mr. Hill. You say that you appear here not only on the question 
of barley, but as to cereals ? 

Mr. Mauff. Not on the question of barley at all ; it is cereals in 
general. 

Mr. Hill. Does your society fear in anj' respect Avhatever the com- 
petition of Canada on a free basis, or a reciprocal basis, so far as corn 
is concerned? 

Mr. Mauff. Absolutely not. I believe at the present time corn 
can be shipped into'Canada without any duty. I do not believe there 
is any duty on it now. 
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Mr. Hill. You do not care anything about that, so far as that is 
concerned. They are not raisers of corn. Then it is a question of 
wheat, oats, and barley? 

Mr. Mauff. Wheat, oats, and barley. I have shown the large in- 
crease in Saskatchewan. An investigation will show they have just 
commenced to touch the soil, and the men engaged in farming in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan have come largely from Iowa and from 
our other States, and Iowa shows a decrease in population, in the 
last census, and the men who have left there are in Saskatchewan. 
If you want to depopulate the countij-, put this through. 

Mr. Hill. You are aware that this demand, so far as the Canadian 
side of it is concerned, comes largely from American citizens who 
have gone to Canada, are you not? 

Mr. IMauff. I dare say. I have a friend who has three houses in 
sunny Alberta and who has business in Minnesota, and yet to-day 
he stands against this agreement, simply on the ground of equity. 

Mr. Kandell. If that country happened to be in the United States, 
like Minnesota, this business would be ruined on account of the ex- 
tent of the territory? 

Mr. Mauff. I do not think so. I think the extension would be 
gradual, and in this respect that the people settling the country 
would be large consumers of our products in their country, and our 
barley would increase to that extent. But you are going to depopu- 
late your farms and send your farmers to Canada if you put this 
through. It looks as if there were an immigration agency here to 
depopulate the United States and increase the consumption of grain. 

Mr. Hill. Is there any other subject on which you desire to be 
heard ? 

Mr. Mauff. I should like to be heard Monday. I think I have a 
lot more to say. 

Mr. Hill. I think if you have anything more we will have to hear 
you now, because the time will be taken up. The paper people have 
a right to be heard Monday. 

Mr. Mauff. It seems presumptuous to ask it, but there were so 
many of the members who were not here, and they asked so many 
questions and were not informed that it seemed to me I was doing 
them a favor to present my facts to them. 

Mr. Kandell. They will examine the record if you put your argu- 
ments in. 

Mr. Mauff. That does not allow me to answer the worthy gentle- 
man of the committee who asked so many questions bearing on barley 
and other things. That touches us, and we would like to have an 
opportunity to explain it. 

Mr. Hill. There is no objection to your submitting a supplemental 
statement if you wish. If any other gentleman wants to be heard, 
now is the opportunity. 

Mr. Hales. I think we have presented our case as thoroughly as 
we can. 

(Thereupon, at 5.20 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
Monday, February 6, 1911, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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The following telegrams were submitted by Mr. Mauff: 

[ Telegram. ] 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fel)ruary S, 1911. 
J. R. Mauff, 

New ^\'illard Hotel, Washington, D. C: 
Kindly answer protest in betialf of our society against proiwsed reciprocity 
with Canada, and keep me Informed on situation. Senator JlcCumber has 
copy resolutions of protest passed by American Society of Equity at its na- 
tional convention. 

Theo. G. Nelson, 
President Grain Growers. 



[Telegram.] 
J. R. Mauff, 

Hotel Willard, Wasliiiigloi}, D. C: 
Represent the organized farmers of AVisconsin, especially the barley growers, 
before all hearings and strongly protest against proposed rnnadlan reciprocity 
agreement, which would reduce the import duty on barley and other farm 
products and work great hardship and ruin among our people. 

Wisconsin State Union, American Society of E'jtity, 
M. Wes Lubes, Hrcyclniij. 

STATEMENT FILED BY THE MALT MANUFACTTJEEES' ASSO- 
CIATION OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Nkw York, Fdniary 6, 1911. 
Committee on Wats and Means, House or Kepresentatives. 

Gentlemen: The agreement recentl}' negotiated between Canada 
and the United States, and now before Congress for ratitication, among 
other things provides for the free admission of barley into either coun- 
tr}' from the other. The Malt ^laimfaeturers" Association of Buffalo 
submit for your consideration the following statement, by reason of 
the statements made before your honorable committee by representa- 
tives of western maltsters. This statement is submitted, not for the 
purpose of creating an argument, but to refute assertions that arc mis- 
leading and unjust. 

The Malt Manufacturers' Asssociation of Buffalo has for many 
years past advocated freer trade relations with Canada, including a 
free interchange of natural products, and a revision of the schedules 
relating to manufactured products, l>elieving that such an arrange- 
ment would be highly beneficial for both countries for their develop- 
ment and expansion. It is true that by such an arrangement the 
malting industry in the East would receive benefits; we do not believe 
or agree with the western maltster, however, that the free admission 
of barley will seriously injure, much less di\sti-oy. the malting imlustry 
of the Middle West, nor seriously allVet the agricultural sections 
which are now the leading l)arley-prodiieti\e Statics. 

When iJie, agreement now liel'ore you was ncgoti;iled, the ea.stern 
maltsters hearlily joined with others to arouse public sentiment in 
fa\'or of its ratitication; it was not actuated, howe\er, li\ the motive 
that this industry would be a lecijnent of favorable conditions to 
secure its niw material, but upon the broader ground that its ratifica- 
tion would jn'omote our mutual trade, open up a market for products 
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now denied, and Uruily establish our share to the enormous business 
that is to be obtained by the opening up of Canada's vast areas yet 
undeveloped and rich in natural resources. 

AS TO THE EFFECT OF THE PEOJ'OSED AGREEMENT UPON WESTERN 

MALTING INUrSTKY. 

The provisions of the agreement, relating to the free interchange of 
natural products, has been attacked by the western malsters, and they 
claim that it will destroy their industry. Their fear of direful efi'ects 
to their industry and to the farmer in either section is more imaginary 
than real: they arc actuated by a selfish motive only to restrict com- 
petition and to seriously cripple the malting industry in the East by 
continuing to control the supply of malting barley, which they are 
able to do by reason of the present prohibitive tax of 30 cents a bushel. 

Since LSIK) tlie malting industry in the East has constantly declined. 
Under the treaty of lS5."i barley was admitted free, and after its abro- 
gation a duty of 15 cents per bushel was imposed. This rate continued 
until 1883, when the dutjr was reduced to 10 cents per bushel, and it 
has continued until 1890, when the duty was increased to 30 cents per 
bushel. This has been the tai'itf upon barley ever since, except during 
the brief operation of the Wilson bill, under which a tax was imposed 
of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The malting industrj^ in New York, in 1880, comprised 51 per cent 
of the whole, and manufactured 54 per cent of the entire malt pro- 
duced. Under the favorable tax of 10 cents per bushel, the num- 
ber of malt houses increased to 8-i per cent in 1890, and manufactur- 
ing 42 per cent of the malt. Since 1890 the malt industry has declined 
until at present there is only about 25 per cent of the plants and 
manufacturing 20 per cent of the malt. As the malting industry de- 
clined, so did thcvproduction of barley in the eastern States, the agri- 
cultural sections being deprived of their market. 

While the eastern malting industry has severely declined as above 
indicated, the consumption of malt in the States tributary to it still 
exceeds 50 per cent of the total consumed. 

The malt manufacturers who have continued to operate their plants 
have done so under most adverse conditions by reason of the source of 
their suppl}^ of raw material becoming more distant, and were there- 
fore compelled to pay excessive costs of transportation for their raw 
material and the shipment of their manufactured products at local 
rates to eastern consumers in competition with the western maltsters, 
having their source of raw material at their door and shipping their 
manufactured product on through rates to destination. 

The free admission of barley has not been advocated to destroy the 
malting industry of the West, nor to injure the agricultural sections 
of the West and Northwest. On the contrary, it has submitted that 
the malting industry of the East is entitled to (^{ual recognition and 
protection and facilities to secure its barley for malting purposes from 
territories tributary to its plants as the western, and that the farmer 
in the Eastern States should be offered as ready and profitable a market 
for his barley as the western; and it is further submitted that the rati- 
fication of the proposed agreement will tend to prevent and largely 
eliminate the domination of western elevating and other interests to 
arbitrarily fix and maintain fictitious prices of foodstuff's. 
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AS TO THE EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED AGKEEMENT UPON PRICES OF 

GRAIN. 

Western maltsters and representatives of agricultural sections also 
urge that the advocation of the proposed agreement would seriouslj^ 
afiect prices, particularly of barley; that grains were cheaper in Can- 
ada than in the United States because of cheaper lands and labor. 

On Friday last (Feb. 3) May wheat was quoted on the Chicago Board 
of Trade at 96f cents, and July 'Xii cents; while on the Winnipeg 
Board of Trade Ma,\ w heat was quoted 96J and July at 97i cents; for 
May oats Chicago quoted 33 cents and for July 3^4 cents; while 
at Winnipeg 35! was quoted for May oats and 3(1 cents for July. 
These quotations alone are and should be sufficient to refute the argu- 
ment that the prices of grains in Canada are lower than in the United 
States and that the free admission of such grains will in any waj' affect 
the prices in this country: rather, they indicate that the admission of 
Canadian grains would largely stimulate our markets. 

In 1890 the barley crop of the United States aggregated .59,000,000 
bushels, with the average farmer price of 40 cents per bushel, and of 
this total crop about 00 per cent was used for malting purposes. The 
crop of 1910 aggregated 162,000,000 bushels of barley, with an aver- 
age far'ner price of about 48 cents per bushel, and of the total crop 
only 3S per cent was used for malting purposes. The western malt- 
ster, therefore, has not been the benefactor to the western farmer, as 
he pretends to have been, as he apparently' has not influenced the price 
of barley to the farmer. It is also to be noted that the tremendous 
increase in the production of barley has not seriously affected the 
price, nor has the farmer in Wisconsin and Minnesota been injured 
by the production of barley in the adjacent States of North and South 
Dakota and Iowa. In fact, they have been benefited, and the farmers 
of the West and Northwest will likewise be benefited' by the admission 
of Canadian grains, including barley. 

Upon the solicitation of this Government that concessions would be 
made, Canada admitted our corn free. Its importations of corn in 
recent years has aggregated, annually upwards of twelve or fifteen 
million bushels. The States which are now the lai-gest producers of 
barley are also the better corn-producing States, so that they should 
be interested to retain the Canadian market for their surplus corn. 

The price of grain largely depends upon the law of suppiv and 
demand. While the producer of grain may properly claim that he is 
entitled to receive for his products a profitable sum^ still there is the 
mass of consumers who far exceeds the producer in numbers, who are 
also entitled to equal consideration. Wo therefoce submit that the 
adoption of the measure having great possibilities for the expansion of 
our foreign trade and the incn>ased employment of labor at home 
should not be jeopardized by peisonal and seVtional prejudices. It is 
to be, hoped, therefore, that the jiroposed agreement will be promptly 
act(>d upon by our Congress, and to this end vour favorable consid- 
eration is respectfully urged. 

All of which is respectfully submitt(>d. 

C. H. McLaughlin. 
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Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 

Monday, February 6, 1911. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Samuel W. McCall 
(acting cliairman) presiding. 

Present : The acting chairman and Messrs. Hill, Boutell, Needham, 
Calderhead, Fordney, Gaines, Longworth, Ellis, Clark, Randell, 
Broussard, and Brantley. 

Mr. McCall. The committee will be in order. The clerk will note 
the presence of Members as they come in. What gentlemen are here 
this morning who desire to be heard ? 

Mr. Hastings. The American paper and pulp manufacturers are 
represented by myself and by Mr. Sensenbreener, from Wisconsin, and 
Mr. Hugo, from New York. 

Mr. Clark. What does the second man named want to be heard 
about, wood pulp ? 

Mr. Hastings. The effect upon his particular business, in the West, 
of this treaty. 

Mr. Clark. Is that wood pulp ? 

Mr. Hastings. Wood pulp and paper. 

Mr. Clark. I did not know but what there were two subjects you 
wanted to be heard about. 

Mr. Hastings. We want to be heard on both. That is, we consider 
them one, practically. Mr. Hugo is from Watertown, N. Y. 

Mr. Hill. I understand there are good reasons why this paper 
and pulp hearing should go over until to-morrow morning, and then 
the subject should be considered all at the same time ancl completed 
to-morrow, and I would suggest that so far as the hearing this morn- 
ing is concerned, if there are any gentlemen who want to be heard 
on any other subject, we hear them and take the paper business up 
all at once. 

Mr. ]\IcCall. .Vll right; if there are no objections. 

Mr. Clark. What are the reasons why this should be postponed ? 

Mr. McCall. We can finish this all up to-morrow. 

Mr. Clark. Well, go on, then. 

Mr. McC^ALL. Are there any gentlemen here who desire to be 
heard upon any feature of the bill other than that relating to paper 
and pulp ? 

Mr. Hastings. Mr. Chairman, it .would not take, so far as the 

Eaper men who are here this morning are concerned, more than an 
our to hear all we have to say, and two of these gentlemen tell me 
they must go home to-night. 

Mr. Hill. If there is nobody else who wants to be heard we might 
hear them. 

Mr. Longworth. We might hear what they have to say. 

Mr. McCall. Those gentlemen who must go away ma}' appear now. 

Mr. Hastings. Thank you. I will call on Mr. Hugo first. 

153 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCIS M. HUGO, OF WATERTOWN, N. Y, 

Mr. Hugo. I ri'^ii't, Mi-. Chairman and gentlemen, that I am not 
able to remain over until to-morrow, but my engagements demand 
that I f^d home to-day, so that for that reason I will beg your indul- 
gence to hear me this moininu-. 

I come from northern New York, which i.s the locality where there 
is more paper produced than in any other section of the United States. 
We have there 42 ])a])cr mills — pulp mills — whicli represent an invest- 
ment of from thirty to thirty-five millions of dollars. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. In whose congressional district is that ^ 

Mr. Hugo. In ilr. Knapp's district and Air. Malby's district. 
Watertown is in Mr. Knapp's district and our mills are in Mi . Malby's 
district, in St. La\vrence County. 

The paper industry of that section opposes the adoption of this 
measure for the following reasons: In the first place, it is unfair, in 
our judgment, to select one industry and take away its protection 
and make it pay the price of good fellowship between this country 
and Canada, especially when almost every article except the ground 
wood or pulp wood is most highly protected. Now, if this were a 
matter where all the protection was taken off, where all the duty was 
taken off of all the commodities that go into the manufacture of 
paper, all the commodities that go to make what we call machine 
clothing, there might be some justification for it, but as a matter of 
fact, for example, take woolens; the duty on woolens coming into the 
United States is 100 per cent. The duty on woolens into Canada is 
36 per cent, and there is a preferential duty or reduction of 12 per 
cent of duty on tJic woolens going into Canada from Great Britain. 
In other words, wc Juive a chity in this country of 100 per cent on 
woolens, and in Canada the duty is 24 per cent. There is also a duty 
of 45 per cent on luaclunery used. 

Air. Clark. '.Vait a minute. 

Mr. Hugo. I beg pardon. 

Mr. Clakk. You ilid not know tliat the duty on some woolens was 
182 J per cent ? 

Mr. Hugo. Xo; I thought it was bad enough to put it at lOi) per 
cent. 

Mr. Clark. Some of it runs as high as 1S2^- per cent. 

Mr. Hlgo. The duty on machinery used in the manufacture is 
45 per cent, and thecluty on clay is $2.50 a ton. Koughlv speaking, 
the duty on everytliing tihat goes into tlie manufacture of paper, out- 
side of ground wood and pulp wood, is most highly protected, and 
we feci that it is an injustice, for that reason, in the first ph\ce, that 
this (hity should be taken off paper and sulphite, when everything 
that goes into tliose coiumodities is most higlily ]u-otet'ted. 

In the second place, we object (o tliis raeasui'c liecause it does not 
give the in(hist.iy iuiy consideration I'ov the protection wliicli the bill 
proposes to take off. Xow, as a matter of fact, the dutv on pulp 
wood, on ground wood, is practically nothing; the duty on pulp 
wood is pi'actically none; the duty on' sulphite is 13.35 a' ton. The 
average duty cm ])rint paper coming into this countrv from Canada 
is 14.75 a Ion. It is i)roposed in this measure to take off the duty 
on sulphilc of .f:i..">5 and the duty on print paper of .1';4.75: and what 
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do we ^et in return ? We simply get a continuance of the conditions 
that exist to-day. In other words, we get no return for what we give 
up, and there is no consideration for putting print paper on the free 
Ust. 

Mr. BouTELL. What was that figure of $4.75 a ton ? 

Mr. Hugo. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. BouTELL. I thought the (hity on print paper was $3.75 a ton. 

Mr. Hugo. Yes; the duty on print paper coming into this country 
is $3.75, but plus any restrictions that may exist on pulp wood or 
ground wood coming into this country; so that the average duty 
on print paper, the actual duty on print paper, on the average, is 
$4.75 per ton. I am talking about the average duty. The duty 
under the Payne bill is $3.75, and to that is added the amount of 
any restrictitui that is put upon the importation of print paper, so 
that I say, taking the actual figures of the Treasury Department, the 
average duty on print paper is $4.75 a ton. 

Mr. BouTELL. What was the duty under the Dingley law? 

Mr. Hugo. $6 a ton. 

Mr. BouTELL. And did that same restriction of $1 a ton prevail 
under the Dinglej'^ law ? 

Mr. Hugo. No, sir; I do not think it did. 

Mr. BouTELL. So that the comparison j'ou have to make to-day 
between the duty under the Dingley law and the duty under the 
Payne law is the difference l^etwecn $6 and $4.75 a ton ? 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

]\Ir. BouTELL. Xow, right here, I would like to ask this question. 
That is the thing about the tariff that interests me more than any- 
thing else. There is a certain school of. tariff' philosophers who 
argue that immediately you reduce the duty you reduce the price 
to the ultimate consumer; automatically that it is reduced. IVow, 
if that is the case, when we changed the duty from $6 a ton to $4.76 
a ton, taking your figures, we made a reduction of SI. 25 a ton. If 
you have the figures convenient, or remember them, I would like to 
ask if ]irint jjaper is now selling at just $1 .2." a ton cheaper than it 
sold, siiv, in Febrnnry, 1908 '. 

Mr. Hugo. I (J.o not think that is the fact, for the reason that \ve 
all know that when there is tariff aijitation 

Mr. (.'laek. T know; but, Mr. Witness, Mr. Boutell asked you a 
definite ([iiestion there, at last. 

Mr. BouTELT.. If vou have th;- figures, can vou i;-iv(< the price of 
print paper in February, 1908, 1909, 1910, ami 1011 '^ 

Mr. Hugo. I think the price of print paper is practically the same 
to-day as it was then. 

Mr. BouTET.L. I may say that Dun's Review, w-hich is the most 
convenient table of prices that I am able to find, with parallel columns 
for the week's wholesale prices of paper with the prices of the corre- 
sponding timg in the previous j^ear, shows, if my recollection is cor- 
rect, that the price of paper is not only not less, but is more. 

:Mr. Hugo. Well, I think I can explain that, if you will give me 
just a moment. 

Mr. Boutell. I wanted to get at the facts first. 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. Boutell. The first fact, then, wliicli so many people forget, 
is that a reduction of the tariff does not automatically reduce the 
price by that amount to the ultimate consumer. 
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Mr. Hugo. I think in a matter of that kind you have got to take 
in lots of other considerations. For example, I was down here 
before when this matter was being agitated. The price of paper was 
depressed; because, as we all know, tariff agitation has a bear effect 
on the market. Prices were reduced at that time. 

Mr. BouTELL. As Bourke Cockran says, we caii not put a tariff 
on apprehension. 

Mr. Hugo. Certainly; there is the whole situation. During the 
past two years we have felt that there was a certain amount of sta- 
bility in the paper market, and for that reason the prices have 
become stronger; there is no doubt about that. But I do not think 
it is directly due to the effect of the reduction of 6 cents a hundred 
on paper, but it is due to the fact that we know to-day something 
that we did not know two years ago, and that is what the tariff would 
be for a short time. Now, we will have the same effect to-day and 
as long as this agitation continues. The purchasers of paper do not 
know just exactly how this matter is coming out, and the result is 
that they may withhold the purchase of paper, and it all has a bear 
effect on the market. 

Mr. BouTELL. Now, that being so, as soon as the nervous condi- 
tion produced by uncertainty in the market disappeared paper went 
up to what we call a normal price, a steady price, which was equal to 
what it was before the tariff reduction, which shows, of course, that in 
this instance the reduction of the tariff by $1.25, according to your 
figures, or $2.50 a ton, did not automatically press down the price of 
paper to the ultimate consumer when the market became normal, 
which brings me to this question : What ground is there for beUeving 
that under this reciprociiy arrangement paper would not sell just as 
high as it is selling now; and if so, you would not have any objec-' 
tion to it, would you ? 

Mr. Hugo. Why; I most strenuously object to any change in the 
present tariff on paper, because I think it would hare a most dis- 
astrous effect on the price of paper. Take an extreme case, if you 
please. The duty to-day on what we call craft paper is 35 per cent. 
That paper is worth 4 cents a pound, $8 a ton. If you take off the 
duty of $8 a ton on that commodity what is going to be the result ? 
The market will be paralyzed. Now, the duties taken off by tliis 
measure will amount to all the way from $3.75 to S2S a ton. What 
will be the result ? Our whole market is going to become chaotic. 
That is the trouble about this thing. 

Mr. BouTELL. It is going to become chaotic, as it did before, through 
apprehension; as soon as there is certainty the market becomes nor- 
mal, and when the market for paper became normal it went back to 
the price it was under the Dingier law. 

Mr. Hugo. I hardly think you can argue that, for this reason. In 
the first place, the duty was taken off jirint paper; it was reduced to 
$4.75 from $6. Now, it is proposed to take the duty off entirely, and 
if tliat is done it will bring the Canadian market into complete com- 
petition with the American market, which did not exist before. 

Mr. BouTELL. You kno^v better than I do what the price of paper 
is, but if paper did not go down wIhmi $1.25 was taken off the tariff, 
what ground is there for saying that it would go down if vou took 
off $6? ^ 

Mr. Hugo. That is the proposition I want to argue here. 
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Mr. BouTELL. In other words, coming back to the old law of supply 
and demand, which is older than the tariff, there is only a certain 
amount of print paper available for the world's demand. 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. BouTELL. And if paper comes in here from Canada it makes a 
kind of a vacuum, so to speak — if there is any such term in com- 
mercial parlance — which has got to be supplied in some way. 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. BouTELL. If Canada is making just enough paper for its 
present market, and we take tlown the tariff, and paper comes in 
here from Canada, then there will be a vacuum in the Canadian 
market, and either more paper has got to be manufactured, or paper 
has got to come into Canada from some other place to take the place 
of the paper that comes here from Canada. 

Mr. Hugo. But the trouble with that proposition is right here. 
It is not so much the amount of paper that comes in from Canada 
as it is the fact that some paper comes in from Canada into the United 
States. I know one case where an American concern that had 500 
tons of paper gave options on that paper to three different purchasers. 
That is the trouble. It is the small amount coming in from Canada 
that regulates and fixes the price of the American product. 

Mr. BouTELL. If it comes in at a lower price, that would benefit the 
consumer ? 

Mr. Hugo. Well, it certaiidy must come in at a lower price, because 
we do not have to pay any more duty on print paper than the differ- 
ence between the cost of production in Canada and in the United 
States. 

Mr. Hill. One moment. How do you account for the fact that 
last year we sold 10,000 pounds of print paper to Canada ? 

Mr. Hugo. I presume that may be on accoimt of the fact of acces- 
sibihty to markets and all that kind of thing. I presume there are 
manufacturers in the Canadian northwest who can get their paper 
from our northwestern section on a cheaper freight rate than we can 
ship it for from here. 

Mr. Hill. I say we sent from the United States, of print paper 
alone, to Canada, 9,613,000 pounds. Do you know what part of 
Canada that went to ? 

Mr. Hugo. I could not tell you, sir. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Do I understand your contentioii to be that the 
duty ought to be so high that no print paper could be imported ? 

Mr. Hugo. I do not take that position at all. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. I thought that was your contention. 

Mr. Hugo. No, sir; my position is this, that we ought to have the 
duty on print paper which was enunciated in the Repubhcan platform, 
and that is the difference in cost of paper in Canada and in the United 
States plus a reasonable return to the manufacturer. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Yes; but a moment ago you said the trouble 
was that if there was any importation whatever from Canada it 
would make the market here. I thought you used that as an argu- 
ment that the duty should be so high that no paper whatever under 
any circumstances could come here. 

Mr. Hugo. I do not take that position. I feel we are entitled to 
a duty that is equal to the difference in the cost of production in 
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Canada and in the United States, and that will give us a reasonable 
return on our investment. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. Randell. I understood it like Mr. Longworth says. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. I understood you to say that the trouble was that 
any importation whatever from Canada so disturbed the print-paper 
market here as to unsettle things and make bad conditions. 

Mr. Hugo. That is right. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Any importation whatever. 

Mr. Hugo. That is right. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. So that you advocate a duty which will be so 
high that no print paper can be under any circumstances imported 
from Canada ? 

Mr. Hugo. No, I would not follow that out to that conclusion. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. I do not see where you make you distinction. 

Mr. Hugo. Because I feel that we ought to have a duty, as I say, 
that will protect us. I am not asking for any prohibitory duty. One 
would be prohibitory, the other would be protective. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I understand you to say that you wanted a duty 
under which no print paper could be imported under any circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Hi GO. No: I bi ought up that matter in answer to the gentle- 
man there in ip'^nrd to piint paper coming in from Canada, and he 
raised the question about the amount you can bjing from there, and 
I said it is not altogether a question of the amount, but it is the 
question of the way that the amount that does come in is handled 
by the commission mei'chants in this country. 

Mr. IjOXGwoRTir. I did not understand you to say tliat. 

Mr. IIvGo. Yes. 

Mr. LoxGwoKTH. Now, anotlier question. Are you sure there 
weie no restrictions on Canadian exports under the Dingley bill? 
In reply to Mr. Boutell you said that when the $6 duty was on there 
were no restiictions whatever. Are you sure of that ? 

Mr. Hugo. Mr. Hastings informed me there were not any. 

i\Ir. Hastings. Tliere were no penalties. 

Mr. Longwortii. Then whatever restrictions have been imposed 
have been in the last two years ? 

Mr. Hastings. So far as Canada is concerned. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Mr. Hugo has been making an argument that the 
duty, while nominally it is $3.75, is in effect $4.75 on account of the 
Canadian restrictions. In reply to a question, ]\Ir. Boutell asked as 
to whether, when the $6 duty was in force, there were not also restric- 
tions, you answered no. In other words, you said that when the 
Dingley T^aw was in force, the duty was only".*;6, and when the Payne 
law came into force, the duty went to 14.75. 

Mr. Hastings. If I may say just a won], under the Dingley law 
Ontario proliihited the importation of wood, but the duty on paper 
was $6. 

Mr. Longwortii. '^'es. 

Mr. Hastings. In Queb(>c, \\here they had an excess stumpage on 
the wood (v\i)()rtc(l, there was no ()]^])()sition to its exportation into the 
United States from Canaibi, and the duty was still $6. When the 
Payne bill went into eflect, the duty was inade $3.75, if it was made 
from wood cut from private lands. If it was from wood which was 
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cut on Crown lands, there was a |2 penalty, which made it 15.75. 
Now under the present conditions the actual facts are that half of the 
paper comes in here which is said to be made from private-land wood, 
and half of it is said to be made from Crown-land wood, and the 
Treasury Department, interpreting that, fixed a duty which amounts 
to from $4.77 to $4.99, and about half of that wood comes from lands 
in private ownership and half of it from Crown land, so that what Mr. 
Hugo says is that the Government collects about 14.75 on the paper 
that is now coming in. 

Mr. LoxGWORTH. That is it. 

Mr. Hastings. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. Air. Hugo, when we had the hearings here before, you 
and Mr. Hastings and other wood-pulj) men came down here and 
tried to make the committee believe that if the tariff was cut down 
on wood pulp and print paper the whole business would go to smash. 
AVell, we cut the tariff down on it, and a"ou now come in and state 
that it did not put down the price of print paper at all, but that, on 
the contrary, the price of print paper is higher nov/ than before we 
cut the tariff down. If that is so, what are you objecting to these 
changes for >. If taking the tariff does not put down the price of your 
product, uhat do you care about it? 

Mr. Hugo. It certainly will effect the price of paper. 

Air. Clark. But how will it effect it this time, if it did not effect 
it before ? 

Mr. Hugo. Let me answer that indirectly. The argument of the 
gentlemen who wanted the duty taken oiT print paper was, "If you 
do not do it, you are not going to get any pulp wood from Canada." 
You made a reduction in the duty on print paper, and what has been 
the result? The duty has been continued at S4.75. 

Mr. Clark. But it was cut from $6, was it not ? 

lyir. Hugo. Yes, it was; it has been reduced some. 

Mr. Clark. Well, I know. Then why did not the price come down; 
or if it did not, how do you fellows account for it? 

Mr. Hugo. Because the price was arbitrarily fixed; because of 
the tariff agitation at that time it was not a normal price. 

Mr. Clark. As a matter of fact, was not the price artifically fixed 
^J you gentlemen after that tariff bill was passed ? 

Mr. Hugo. No, sir; not in the last. Now, as I was saying, in regard 
to the importation of pulp wood, it was talked about here, and it has 
been talked about through the newspapers all during this time, that 
unless we held out the olive branch to Canada there would not be any 
importation of pulp wood from Canada. The result is that we are 
buying pulp wood at $3 a cord, cheaper than when we were here 
before, the northern market is glutted, and the manufacturers are 
more anxious to sell us pulp wood to-day than we are to buy it. 

Mr. Clark. Then what are you kicking about ? 

Mr. Hugo. Because you are taking off all the duty and giving us 
nothing in return. 

Mr. Clark. If the price goes up if we take off the duty, you ought 
to be satisfied. 

Mr. Hugo. That is not the point. The point is that you are talk- 
ing about taking the duty off of print paper and sulphite, and you 
are not giving us anything in return, which is not reciprocity. 
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Mr. Clark. If it automaticiilly goes up, I do not see what com- 
plaint .you have got if this bill passes this way. 

Mr. Hugo. How do you mean, "goes up"? 

Mr. ( 'lark. According to 3'our own story, in answer to Mr. Boutell, 
you said that when we cut the tariff down 18 months ago, instead of 
going down it went up. 

Mr. Hugo. Yes; it has gone up, but the rise has been very small. 

Mr. Clark. Suppose it has been small. 

Mr. Hutio. It simply has gone back to the normal price. The 
other price is artificially low. That is the trouble with this question. 
You take any stable market and create disturbance all through the 
country and let people believe that the tariff is going to be taken off, 
and prices will go down. 

Mr. Clark. Do you think there was anybody fool enough in this 
country, when we passed tb*^ Payne bill, to beheve that they were 
going to take the tariff off of print paper and pulp, except some 
Democrats ? It was beaten in the House, was it not '. 

Mr. Hugo. No; it was beaten in the Senate. 

Mr. Clark. They all voted ? 

Mr. Hugo. No; but the majority of them voted, and it was put at 
$4 in the Senate, and it was adjusted in the committee between the 
two Houses on a basis of $3.75. 

Mr. Clark. If you had come to me and asked for information, 
you would have got it in advance that they were not going to change 
anything much in that bill. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Boutell asked j^ou if print paper had gone down 
in price since the passage of the Payne bill? 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You have explained it now, that on account of the 
additions added to the $3.75 on account of rebates or other restrictions 
over there the duty is $4.75, or, as Mr. Hastings said, $4.70 to $4.90. 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And that only reduced the duty on print paper 
$1.25? 

Mr. IIuGO. Practically. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. To answer Mr. Boutell's statement, is it not true 
that, generally, supply and demand cut a great figure in fixing the 
price of any commodity in this country or any other country in the 
world % 

Mr. Hugo. Certainly. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. So that the supply and demand may have had 
much to do with the fixiing of this rate? 

Mr. PIuGO. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. But is it not generally understood by everybody, 
both Democrats and Republicans — you must agree to that — that 
a reduction of the duty means a lowering of the article to the con- 
sumer in this country ? 

Mr. Hugo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That is generally conceded, is it not ? 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNF:y. Then their argument iloos not hold good for a 
minute, that a reduction of the duty will not lower the price to the 
consumer. It will do it, all must concede, except A\'hen supply and 
demand regulate the price. 
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Mr. Hugo. As I said, there are so many conditions that have got to 
be taken into account. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. Hugo. So that you can not lay that down as an absolute 
fundamental principle. 

Mr. FoRDNET. Certainly; if not, when we reduced the duty on 
rawhides, why did not the price of leather go down ? It went up. 

Mr. Clakk. I can answer that. 

Mr. FoEDNET. You can answer it ? 

Mr. Clark. It was the Leather Trust. 

Mr. FoRDNET. That may be true. But there are a great many 
thousand independent tanners in the country. I am just as much 
opposed to a trust that will fix prices and fleece the people as any 
other man, but there is a great deal of cry about those things, about 
trusts, a great deal of talk. 

Mr. Hugo. If there was nothing else but the reduction of the duty 
of 10 or 12 cents a hundred, probably the result would be that it 
would work out as has been suggested; but I say that the price of 
paper at the time this tariff was agitated before was depressed on 
account of the fact that it was in the public imnd that paper might 
be put on the free list. In addition to that, the law of supply and 
demand enters into it, and a thousand other things. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Now, the duty was reduced, we will say, $1.25 a 
ton. That might not have been sufficient, if there was any other 
reason, to reduce the price of imported paper from Canada at all. 
But now to take $4.75 more off of it before conditions have become 
settled, or many of the people know what the law is except those 
directly interested in the business, would most likely reduce the price 
of print paper in this country, would it not ? 

Mr. Hugo. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. EspeciaUy when the supply of pulp wood for this 
country is in Canada largely ? 

Mr. Hugo. As I have stated, the duty that is to be taken off will 
range from $3 to $28 if this bill becomes a law. "We can all take for 
granted what is going to be the result. Was that craft paper where 
the amount of importation was increased from 50,000 to 200,000 
tons? 

Mr. Hastings. No. 

Mr. Hugo. What was that on ? 

Mr. Hastings. We do not know. It is not kept track of. 

Mr. BouTELL. There is no exchange that acts as a regulating 
medium for the price of paper ? 

Mr. Hugo. Absolutely nothing but the law of supply and demand, 
that I know of. 

Mr. BouTELL. So that there is nothing to give a uniformity of 
price ? 

Mr. Hugo. Nothing at aU. The price of print paper will run 
to-day anywhere from $2.15 to $2.25, delivered. Now, there is a 
difference of 10 cents a ton right there. There are hundreds of things 
that go into the question of the price of paper. 

Mr. BouTELL. That $22.50 is to the wholesaler from the factory, 
or to the newspaper ? 

Mr. Hugo. We seU to the newspaper. Ordinarily, paper is sold 
sometimes direct to the newspaper and sometimes through a commis- 
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sion house, and we pay the commission house from 3 to 5 per cent 
commission for the sale; but the price is fixed to the ultimate con- 
sumer, the newspaper. 

Mr. BoOTELL. What, for example, are Chicago newspapers paymg 
for their paper? 

Mr. Hugo. I should think the average price would be $2.25 per 
hundred. 

Mr. BouTELL. That is $45 a ton ? 

Mr. Hugo. I should say on an 18-cent freight rate. We have to 
pay the 18 cents out of that. 

Mr. BouTELL. Do you know what it was selling for in the early 
part of 1908? 

Mr. Hugo. I would think that there was not over $1 or $1.50 a 
ton difference. 

Mr. BouTELL. More or less than it is ? 

Mr. Hugo. I should say, on account of the facts I have stated, 
the price may have been a little less. I am not going to take any 
other position here than this, that on account of the fact that the 
tariff has been settled there has been some increase in the price of 
paper. 

Mr. BouTELL. I was trying to get back to a point before it was 
unsettled. I took January, 1908; that was before any conventions 
had declared for tariff revision. I am willing to go further back. 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. BouTELL. What was the price of paper in 1907 ? 

Mr. Hugo. Do you remember that, Mr. Hastings ? 

Mr. Hastings. It was higher. 

Mr. BouTELL. Can you give it ? 

Mr. Hastings. There is no set price. There is no set price for 30 
days, and in years it will vary 10 per cent in the price. 

Mr. BouTELL. That is the reason that I fixed the price then. I 
fixed it in Chicago. Dun's Review tables are given for New York 
City. 

Mr. Hastings. They are not correct any more than the quotations 
^ven in the Journal of Commerce of New York City are correct. 
They pretend to give the price of paper, but there is no record of 
actual charges for paper. 

Mr. Randell,. You say that the agitation at the time the tariff 
bill was enacted lowered the price of paper? 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. RAndell. I was going to ask you how much it had been 
lowered by the agitation. 

Mr. Hugo. You were going to ask me that ? 

Mr. Randell. Yes, that is what I was going to ask you. 

Mr. Hugo. I think that on account of the tariff agitation the price 
of print paper on the whole was reduced at least $2 a ton. 

Mr. Randell. Then it resumes its normal position afterwards? 

Mr. Hugo. The price is better to-day than it was at the time the 
other measure was agitated, but it is on account of the more settled 
condition in the market. 

Mr. Randell. Is it higher than it was two years ago ? 

Mr. Hugo. Would that be prior to this other biU? 

Mr. Randell. Yes; the bill was enacted on the 5th of August, 
1909. 
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Mr. Hugo. I think the price is about the same as it was then, and 
then when this tariff agitation came up before the people, the price 
was reduced somewhat on that account. 

Mr. Eandell. The 25 per cent reduction on the tariff made no per- 
ceptible change ? It was the disturbance in the country ? Is not the 
reason for that that both the $6 and the $4.75 average rate, or $4.50, 
or whatever it is 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. Randell (contmuing). The average rates are both practically 
prohibitive ? 

Mr. Hugo. No, sir. 

Mr. Randell. And therefore one will keep the price up just as 
much as the other ? 

Mr. Hugo. No, sir. 

Mr. Randell. Since the reduction in the tariff, what has been the 
increase in importation from Canada to this country ? 

Mr. Hastings. The increase there is from nothing to 6,500,000 
pounds, an average of about 500,000 pounds of news paper a month. 

I beg to call the attention of the committee to a misstatement made 
by Mr. HiU as to the imports into this country from Canada. There 
was only 2,300 pounds went into Canada, and 10,000,000 pounds 
came into this country. 

_ Mr. Randell. Are you aware what have been the importations 
since this bill went into effect ? 

Mr. Hastings. About an average of 5,000 tons per month from 
nothing. 

Mr. Randell. That would be 60,000 tons a year ? 

Mr. Hastings. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. You say that has not lowered the price in this 
country ? 

Mr. Hastings. No, sir; it is through the law of supply and demand, 

Mr. Hugo. Through the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. Randell. Even with that, the price has not gone down. Why 
do you thiak the price would go down if it was lowered still more ? 

Mr. Hugo. If it was all taken off ? 

Mr. Randell. Yes. 

Mr. Hugo. Because Canada can produce news paper cheaper than 
we could possibly produce it. The average cost of pulp wood at a 
Canadian miU is $4 a cord cheaper than it is in this country — that is, 
the wood laid down at the mill. It takes a cord and a half of wood 
to make a ton of paper, which means that the Canadians have an 
advantage over us of $6 a ton. In addition to that, it was demon- 
strated in the hearings before the Mann committee that the average 
price of unskilled labor is lower in Canada than it is in this country, 
although the price of skilled labor is practically the same in both 
countnes. Now, suppose you take a cord and a half of pulp wood 
at Mr. Booth's inill m Canada. He can make that up and ship it to 
the United States on practically the same freight rate that we do. 
Now, if you ship that into Watertown, we have to pay $4 a cord 
freight on that wood, and when it is in our mill yard there is an advan- 
tage to Canada of $6 a ton on the wood going into a ton of print 
paper. We make it into paper and ship it to the market on the same 
freight as Mr. Booth ships his on. 

Mr. Randell. How much reduction can you stand of the nresent 
tariff and still not reduce the price ? 
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Mr. Hugo. We can not stand any reduction in the duty on print 
paper if the paper industry is to continue in this country. 

Mr. Eandell. Did you not say, when you were before the commit- 
tee a year and a half ago, that if it was reduced any it would rum the 
industry ? 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. And that prophecy has not been fulfilled ? 

Mr. Hugo. Yes; but there is a difference between taking off 11.25 
and taking off $4.75. 

Mr. Randell. But did you not say the same thing then — that if 
we reduced it any 

Mr. Hugo. We argued the same thing then as we argue now in 
regard to taking off the whole duty. We were never asked to fix the 
duty at any particular spot. 

Mr. Randell. Did you not say if the duty was reduced any at all 
it would practically ruin the paper industry? 

Mr. Hugo. The argument I made was that if the $6 duty was taken 
off it would ruin the paper business. 

Mr. Randell. Did you not say that if it was reduced at aU it 
would ruin the paper business ; that you could not any more than get 
along with the $6 rate ? 

Mr. Hugo. I did not say it. It may have been stated here by 
somebody. I argue here now against the taking off of any of the 
duty. 

Mr. Randell. Then if we take off any of the duty, you think it 
will reduce the rate of paper in this country ? 

Mr. Hugo. What is that, again ? 

Mr. Randell. If any of the duty is taken off, you think that will 
reduce the price of paper in this country; if any of the duty is 
taken off ? 

Mr. Hugo. If the duty is reduced materially, of course it will. 

Mr. Randell. So that if $1 is taken off it will reduce the price ? 

Mr. Hugo. No, I would not say that, because I can not tell you 
how much the law of supply and demand is going to enter into this 
thing. 

Mr. Randell. The law of supply and demand will enter whether 
there is a tariff or not, unless the tariff is prohibitive. 

Mr. Hugo. As we have stated, the present duty is not prohibitive, 
because under the $4.75 duty the importations have increased from 
nothing per month to 5,000 tons per month. 

Mr. Randell. What is the amount consumed in this country ? 

Mr. Hugo. In this country, to-day ? 

Mr. Randell. Yes. 

Mr. Hugo. The average production per day of print paper is 
4,000 tons. 

Mr. Randell. Then the amount that has come in not commg from 
Canada is a httle more than one-thirtieth of the amoimt consumed 
in the country ? 

Mr. Hugo. I should think about that. 

Mr. Randell. Or about 3 per cent ? 

Mr. Hugo. I have not figured it. 

Mr. Randell. The importations are about'3 per cent, or something 
like that? - i- > s 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 
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Mr. Randell. Are not those importations, as you stated awhile 
ago, in locahties where really the tariff would cut no figure, because 
it is a question of freight rates ? 

Mr. Hugo. No, sir. 

Mr. Randell. What made you say that, then ? 

Mr. Hugo. I will explain it. Mr. Booth in Ottawa to-day is sup- 
plying contracts in the American market that we had. He was able 
to take those contracts because he could sell paper cheaper than we 
could. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Can you assign any reason whatever — of course you 
can not, because you are a protectionist, as I am — -can you assign any 
reason at all by the advocates of this measure for reducing the duty 
unless it will lower the price of the product in this country; and if 
not, why rob the Treasury of the revenue ? Ask them to explain that. 
They can not explain that to your satisfaction or mine or the satis- 
faction of the people of this country. 

Mr. Gaines. You have been talking about a reduction of price by 
reason of the reduction of the dut}'- ? 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. Gaines. All this discussion with reference to the price of print 
paper is with reference to the reduction of the price at the paper mill ? 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. Gaines. And the price that is paid by the large daily news- 
papers of the country, is it not ? 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. Gaines. There is no question of price as it ordinarily goes to 
the ultimate consumer, the small purchaser, involved in all this dis- 
cussion, is there ? 

Mr. Hugo. I do not think so. 

Mr. Gaines. You said that the price would be lowered $2 a ton ? 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. Gaines. The man who runs a small country newspaper, we wUl 
say a thousand copies a week, 52 times a year, does not use a ton of 
paper in a year, does he ? 

Mr. Hugo. I think it would be quite an establishment that did use 
that amount of that kind of paper you are describing. 

Mr. Gaines. Therefore, if there was a reduction of $2 by reason of 
reducing the tariff, and the whole amount of that reduction inured 
to the consumer, the man who ran a small country newspaper would 
not probably get as much as $2 in a year ? 

Mr. Hugo. He is not the one who gets in on the ground floor; it is 
the big fellow. 

Mr. Gaines. He does not? 

Mr. Hugo. No, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. In my opinion the small consumer is never affected. 

Mr. Hugo. That is correct. 

Mr. Gaines. Unless perhaps adversely. 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. 

Mr. Gaines. Do you know what the freight rate per ton on paper is 
from the Norway MiUs to New York 1 

Mr. Hugo. I do not. 

Mr. Gaines. Are you able to compare that ? What I want to get at 
is a comparison of that rate with the freight rate, say, from Covington, 
Va., to New York. 
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Mr. Hastings. It is about the same. I do not know what the Cov- 
ington rate is. I think it is about 15 cents from Norway, and I think 
it IS about the same. 

Mr. Gaines. Fifteen cents per hundred ? 

Mr. Hastings. Per hundred pounds ; about $3 a ton. 

Mr. Gaines. Does anyone know the rate from Covington to New 
York? 

Mr.HASTiNGs. Itisl4cents;sothatitis$2.80. Thatis 20 cents aton. 

Mr. Gaines. Twenty cents in favor of the American producer? 

Mr. Hastings. Yes. 

Mr. BouTELL. What are the largest consumers of print paper — the 
three or four largest newspapers ? 

Mr. Hastings. The biggest consumers are the Hearst set of news- 
papers. 

Mr. Boutell. Hearst is the largest consumer ? 

Mr. Hastings. I think he is the largest individual buyer of print 
paper. 

Mr. FoEDNBY. He is in favor of free trade on news print paper. 

Mr. Hugo. I think so, if he is logical. If I was a big consumer it 
might affect me somewhat. 

Mr. Boutell. Of course that includes a chain of papers. 

Mr. Hugo. Yes; one in New York, and one in Chicago, and he had 
another one in San Francisco. I do not know how much tinith there 
is in it, but I was told that Mr. Hearst's chain of newspapers con- 
sumed a thousand tons of paper in getting out an Easter edition one 
year. I can give you my authority for that if you want it. 

Mr. Boutell. What are the next largest consumers ? 

Mr. Hugo. The New York papers, I presume, are the next largest 
consumers. The New York World is a large consumer, and the New 
York Herald and New York Times; and in Chicago, the large papers 
there. What are the largest papers in Chicago ? 

Mr. Hastings. The Tribune and the Eecord. The Tribune is the 
largest. 

Mr. Hill. I have just been consulting the statistical reports of the 
Treasury for last year, and I find this to be the situation, that we 
exported to Great Britain 27,000,000 pounds of print paper, to 
Australia 9,000,000 pounds, to Japan 5,000,000 pounds, to Canada 
6,000,000 pounds, to Cuba 7,000,000 pounds, to Argentina 4,500,000 
pounds, and to Chile 4,500,000 pounds. 

That which went to Canada paid a duty of 15 per cent to get into 
Canada. I suppose it went in free to Great Britain. Thoseare the 
largest consumers, making up a total of shipment of about 72,000,000 
pounds of print paper to these various countries, some of them free 
trade and some of them with a duty; Canada -with 15 per cent, 
amongst others. That paper went from these ports in the following 
amounts : 

Pounds. 

Boston 20, 000, 000 

New York 36,000,000 

Portland 5_ 000, 000 

Willamette 2, 500, 000 

Memphremagog 1,500,000 

Niagara. 1, 000, 000 

Oswegatchie 1,000,000 

Vermont, Vt 1,000,000 

72, 000, 000 
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Now, I assume you accept that statement ? 

Mr. Hugo. What is the aggregate of that ? 

Mr. Hill. About 72,000,000 pounds, going and coming. Was that 
paper sold at a less price, if you Icnow anything about it, than it is 
sold for within the United States ? 

Mr. Hugo. I would like Mr. Hastings to answer that. 

Mr. Hill. That is paper shipped all over the world, and shipped 
mainly from Boston and New York. 

Mr. Hastings. I heard what you said. 

Mr. Hill. Was it sold at a lower price than paper was sold for here ? 

Mr. Hastings. No. In the first place, that shipment which went 
to Canada, which excites your interest, was made for the first time 
from this country by a little mill in Minnesota at International Falls, 
which is on the border. 

Mr. Hill. The records here show that this is continuous in every 
year and that it has increased this last year. 

Mr. Hastings. Not going into Canada. I beg your pardon, not 
going into Canada, because they only put in 2,300 pounds there a 
few months ago. 

Mr. Hill. The record shows that there was exported from the 
United States to Canada, of print paper, in 1906, 6,900,000 pounds; 
in 1907, 6,700,000 pounds; in 1908, 5,200,000; in 1909, 6,100,000 
pounds; and in 1910, since the Payne tariff bill was passed, it has 
increased 50 per cent, and gone up to 9,600,000 pounds. 

Mr. Hastings. That increase was paper that was made for the 
first time this year at International Falls, Minn., and on account of 
the freight rate as compared with the freight rate from the eastern 
TTnills and Quebec, they could afford to pay that 15 per cent duty and 
get into Canada at that particular point. 

Mr. Hill. There is no record in the Government reports of any 
paper being exported through the port that you speak of over the 
northwest boundary. There is no record of any paper going out of 
that port. 

Mr. Hastings. I do not know where the entries are made. 

Mr. Hill. These shipments were made from Boston, New York, 
and Portland; from Willamette 2,500,000 pounds 

Mr. Hugo. From Willamette it might come into Canada; that is, 
into British Columbia. 

Mr. Kandell. There is one port there in Vermont, is there not ? 

Mr. Hill. How is it that we can sell 27,000,000 pounds of print 
paper in 1909 to Great Britain in competition with Sweden and 
Norway, and in competition with Canada, if we can not ship it to 
Canada on the same basis, right here, within a day's travel ? 

Mr. Hastings. I do not see how you can say on the same basis, 
because England is free. 

Mr. Hill. Exactly. 

Mr. Hastings. The duty in Canada is 15 per cent. 

Mr. Hill. Yes; but this proposed plan is free. 

Mr. Hastings. I will not go into the question of that. 

Mr. Gaines. Do you mean sell it to England, proper, or to Canada? 
■ Mr. Hull. Sell if to England, proper. How can we do it ? 

Mr. Hastings. The way we have been treated as manufacturers of 
paper in this country, any market we have we propose to hold onto. 
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If Congress does not propose to protect us in our home trade, we will 
hold onto what markets we have and can get. 

Mr. Hill. I say the same thing. 

Mr. Hastings. And we want to hold onto as much of that trade as 
we can, because they have stuck to us. 

Mr. Hill. And you would, anyway ? 

Mr. Hastings. We would under the present conditions, the way 
we are treated before the Legislature of this country. That is the 
plain answer to it. As manufacturers we propose to hold any 
market we have, because you are trying to take away all our protec- 
tion, and we are attacked upon every quarter in every way. 

Mi-. Hill. This exported paper is sold like most other such exports, 
at a less price than the same is sold for in the United States ? 

Mr. Hastings. Very little less. 

Mr. Hill. But it is sold for somewhat less ? 

Mr. Hastings. In order to get the trade and keep it we might have 
to sell at less, and we would do it under the conditions to-day. 

Mr. RANDELL.^The situation is that unless the Congress of the 
United States allows you to have the American market so that you 
have a prohibitive tariff, you are going to sell to other people abroad 
at a lower price so as to hold that market ? 

Mr. Hastings. We propose to keep our plants running as long as 
we can, and then if we can not run them any longer we wiU pack up 
and get out of the business. 

Mr. Gaines. Do you know anything about such conditions abroad, 
whether other nations have a smaller export price than their domestic 
price ? 

Mr. Hastings. They certainly do. The Germans have a regular 
arrangement by which they sell, by the sanction of the Government, 
at a less price in foreign countries. 

Mr. Gaines. I know it has been proved here half a dozen times that 
in the steel industry the difference between the domestic and export 
prices in the United States is less than the difference between the 
domestic and export prices in every other country in the world. 

Mr. Hastings. Yes; we know it is on paper. That is so in many 
other countries; notably, Germany through her Government rail- 
roads and other devices favor the plan of assaulting foreign markets 
by the German manufacturers. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Can you state approximately what that differ- 
ence is in the case of Germany ? 

Mr. Hastings. No; I would not attempt to state, because I do not 
know, butit is a matter of record there that they are allowed to do it. 

Mr. Gaines. Germany does not manufacture paper? 

Mr. Hastings. Yes; she does. She is one of the largest exporters 
into the Enghsh market to-day on certain grades. 

Mr. Ford. Is it true that the labor in the manufacturing of paper 
in this country receives more pay than that class of labor receives in 
any other country you know of, unless it might be Canada ? 

Mr. Hastings. Yes. The average in Canada is less than it is here. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Well, take that for granted that that is true. Now, 
the price of your wood is higher here, by $4, as Mr. Hugo says, than 
in Canada. It seems that you must have a reasonable amount of 
protection, or else vou will be at a great disadvantage with your 
neighbors, in the industry ? 
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Mr. Hastings. Yes; and I want to state further, in answer to ques- 
tions asked here by Mr. Clark and others as to why it was that there 
was an apparent rise in the price of paper since the duty was reduced, 
and then going on and saying further What would it hurt you if we 
took all the duty oflf; it would still go up." The facts are that if 
you take the duty off you will find mills building in Canada; and 
they are to-day building in Canada, and there are mills which are 
being proposed, and financed in England, to the extent of as high 
as a thousand tons, to-day. Those mills are not in the market to- 
day, and they will not be next year, probably, to any extent, but at 
the end of five years you will find very little newspaper made in the 
United States, and it will all be made in Canada. That is not going 
to affect the price of the commodity. You take it all off and the 
price would not go down. We have $300,000,000 invested in our 
business, and all that we want is a fair chance to get our money back, 
and we want to run a legitimate business and get a profit out of it, 
and under this bill you propose to turn this business over to Canada, 
and we have got to get out of the business, and that is just as certain 
as you gentlemen are sitting in your seats. 

Mr. FoKDNET. Do you know how much money is invested in the 
manufacture of paper and pulp in this country ? 

Mr. Hastings. Probably nearly $.300,000,000. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Did not a very large paper manufacturer in the State of 
New York advocate before the country, this fall, a great reduction in 
the tariff, a gentleman by the name of Dix, for instance ? 

Mr. Hastixgs. I hardly think that the whole industry should be 
changed by the ambitions of a man to be elected to a high office in the 
State. He makes wall paper in one mill and print paper in another, 
and it makes no diflference to him; he charges on the wall paper any 
price he pleases, and if he can come down here and argue you gentle- 
men into increasing the duty on wall paper he can even up on the 
other end. 

Mr. Hugo. He can play both ends against the middle. 

Mr. Gaines. I hope that a leading Democrat is not engaged in a 
trust. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hastings. I do not know. I do not know what is a Democrat 
and what is a Republican, to-daj. I do not know where you draw the 
line. I have always been considered as a Republican, but I am get- 
ting over it pretty bravely. 

Mr. Hugo. Well, I have not lost heart, so far as I am concerned. 
Now, in the first place, my first argument was that it is unfair to 
select one industry and ask us to take this reduction, particularly 
when every article that goes into the manufacture of that commodity 
is highly protected; and, in the second place, because the paper 
manufacturer gets no reciprocity, gets no consideration whatever, for 
the large amount of consideration that we give up. 

In the third place, this whole question was fully debated in Congress 
and before this committee two years ago, and after the most careful 
consideration Congress gave us a duty of $3.76 a ton. Now, I would 
like to ask, if it is a fair question, why Congress should not tell us 
what has happened in the meantime, why we should not be treated 
in the same way now as we were treated two years ago ? What has 
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happened in the last 18 months that the duty on print paper should 
be taken off entirely, of $3.75 a ton ? 

Mr. Ellis. The reciprocity treaty has been promulgated. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. They have changed the RepubUcan platform 
adopted in Chicago. 

Mr. Eandell. The people are going to have some say instead of 
the RepubHcan party, I would say, if suggestions are being made. 

Mr. Hugo. Yes. We have been asked to state any new arguments 
here on this proposition. I say, what right have they to ask us to 
inform them of any new arguments any more than we have to ask to 
be informed what has happened in the meantime, if anything has 
happened, to justify the curtaihng of this duty and putting us m any 
less favorable condition for competing with Canada that did not 
exist 15 months ago ? I think we have just as much right to ask that 
as the other fellow has to ask what new arguments we have to advance 
why we should protect our own bread and butter. 

In the next place, in regard to the question brought up here in 
regard to the importation of pulp wood from Canada, it was argued 
at that time, and it has been the fundamental argument of Mr. Mann 
from the start in this matter, that unless we held out the olive branch 
to Canada in the way of free trade and lower duties on print paper 
we would have no pulp wood from Canada. I have stated to you that 
there is more pulp wood coming in than there was three years ago, and 
that the price is $2 a cord less than it was three years ago, and that the 
price in the United States is simply limited by the demand of the 
United States, and if we give up this duty of $3.75 a ton on sulphite 
and $4.75 a ton on print paper we get absolutely no consideration as 
an industry for giving up those considerations. 

Now, in the next place, this measure will defeat one of the strongest 
arguments that has been advanced in favor of it. It has been argued 
here, and has been argued through the press, that the great reason 
for this is that it will conserve the timber lands in the United States 
if this duty is taken off under the provisions of the biU ; and there is 
the question in regard to whether the duty is taken off paper made 
from wood simply grown on lands in private ownership or grown on 
Crown lands. Now, suppose it is taken off of paper made out of wood 
grown in private ownership, what will be the result ? That duty of 
$4.75 will be an object to the Canadian manufacturer, and he wiU 
come into the market as a competitor against us for wood grown in 

Erivate ownership, and the amount coming into the United States will 
e lessened and the price will go up, and the American manufacturer 
will be obliged, instead of conserving, to devastate our forests, because 
our supply from Canada will be lessened, and we will be obliged to cut 
wood where we can get it better and cheaper. We are trying to con- 
serve our forests. We spend thousands ot dollars every year planting 
seedlings, and we have foresters. There is going to be* no incentive 
now for us to do that, because we can go up into our woods and cut a 
cord of wood and get it cheaper than wo can from Canada. We are 
trying to conserve the wood by getting it from Canada, and this taking 
off of all the duty will mean a greater demand for wood grown in 
private, ownership, because it comes in free, whereas the wood from 
Crown lands will not be free. The result will be that our wood coming 
from Canada will bo curtailed to that extent. 
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As I have stated, we have asked that a duty be fixed at an amount 
egyal to the difference of the cost of production in Canada and in the 
United States, and I have stated what that duty is. I have not 
changed my figures at all from what we gave here two years ago, and 
that IS that Canadian wood can be put down at the mills over there at 
$4 a cord less than we can get it for in this country. It takes a cord 
and a half of wood to make a ton of paper, wluch gives them an 
advantage, right there, of $6 a ton on the wood going into a ton of 
print paper. In addition to that, the labor is cheaper than it is in 
this country, and we simply ask that the duty be retained. We do 
not ask a prohibitive duty. I go on record now, so far as we are 
concerned, that we do not want a prohibitive duty. We want a duty 
that wiU give us a square deal, that wUlput us on the same basis as to 
cost of production as they are on in Cfanada, so as to equalize the 
difference, which is at least $6 a ton. 

Now, we had confidence in this matter, that this would be argued 
and discussed by the Tarifl^ Board, and members of the Tarifl' Board 
have been up through our section and we have opened our books to 
them and given them all the confidential information we had, and we 
have done everything we could to enlighten the Tariff Board and 
Congress and the President in this matter, and it seems to me that at 
this time we should not bring this matter up before those boards 
have reported on it. 

If they have made any report it has not been a complete report, 
because the mills have not been examined completely through the 
West, and there has been little or no investigation made in Canada, 
and it seems to me it is only fair that this matter should remain 
dormant until you get a report from the Tariff Board that will state 
in dollars and cents whether we are telling the truth or not. 

Mr. Gaines. About when did the Tariff Board begin this in- 
vestigation of print paper? 

Mr. Hugo. I do not think it has been over three months ago. 
They were up in our district, and we opened the books, and we are 
only too glad to give all the information we have got; and I want to 
teU you right now, if we can not demonstrate through the Tariff 
Board that all we want is a fair deal, I will say, take the duty off; 
because I can demonstrate that we can not compete with the manu- 
facturers of paper in Canada, and when we get 16 duty it is not any 
more than we are entitled to. That seems to me to be a fair and 
square statement. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman, it is time for us to adjourn, is it not? 

Mr. Hugo. I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for this 
hearing, and I presume j^ou will hear others to-morrow. 

STATEMENT OF MR. F. J. SEITSENBREITNEE, OF NEENAH, WIS. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, this treaty goes a good deal further in its effect upon the paper 
industry than the Payne tariff bill did, not merely because of its 
effect upon news print paper, the quality of paper used by the daily 
newspapers, altogether, but in its effect upon book paper and wrap- 
ping paper. 

Upon book papers which come within the range of price from 2f, 
say, to 4 cents per pound, there is at present a duty of $10 per ton, 
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and upon wrapping paper there is a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem, 
making it from $17.50 per ton to $28 per ton. But right upon that 
point I want to answer a point raised by Mr. Hill. The exportatix)Hs 
of paper from this country to Canada include all grades of paper — 
book papers, wrapping papers, writing papers, wall paper, and news 
paper. In Schedule A of the commodities to be put upon the free 
fist, or rather the articles to be put upon the free list, those articles 
exported to Canada, it is stated that only 2,300 pounds of news print 
paper was exported from the United States into Canada in the year 
ending March 31, 1910. 

Mr. Hill. On page 19 of this pamphlet you will find that 2,300 
pounds of print paper, valued at not more than 2^ cents per pound. 
Then, right below that, in the next item, of print paper valuea above 
2i cents per pound and not above 2^ cents a pound, the amount 
exported from the United States iato Canada was 3,615,881 pounds. 
That went at a duty of 24 per cent. 

Mr. Sensenbeennee. I assumed that that tonnage included every- 
thing above 2J cents. 

Mr. Hill. No ; there are three items in that table, of print paper. 
The first is print paper valued at not more than 2J cents per pound, 
of which there were 2,300 pounds exported into Canada. That was 
at 1 5 per cent. Then of print paper valued above 2| cents and not 
above 2^ cents per pound, there were 3,615,881 pounds exported into 
Canada, and that went in paying a duty of 24 per cent. Then of 
the third class of paper, above 2} cents and not above 4 cents, there 
was none that went into Canada. 

Mr. Sensenbeennee. We know of our own knowledge that con- 
siderable paper within that range of prices went into Canada. 

Mr. McCall. What page have you ? 

Mr. Sensenbeennee. This is on page 19, the same as Mr. Hill has. 

Mr. Hill. Then if you look on page 63 of this same pamphlet you 
will find there all classes of paper, and you will find that of print paper 
last year there were 9,613,000 pounds; but it does not classify it as it is 
classified on page 19. 

Mr. Sensenbeennee. Anything that is used for dailv newspapei-s, 
or printing books, and everything else, including all paper, I assume 
from this classification, is in there. 

Mr. Hill. Here was a factor in that tonnage of paper hangings not 
classified separately. 

Mr. Hastings. Not the raw material. 

Mr. Hill. This refers to print paper below 2^ cents a pound. 

Mr. Sensenbeennee. That is, this item of 9,613,000 pounds? 

Mr. Hill. No; that includes everything. 

Mr. Sensenbeennee. That is what I assumed. 

Mr. Hill. It does not include writing paper or wall paper. 

Mr. Sensenbeennee. No; but printing paper. 

Mr. Hill. And it does not includo other classes of paper. It sim- 
ply includes print papor. If you will look on page 63, you will see 
paper hangings, so much; printing i)apor, so much; writing paper and 
envelopes, so much; and all other paper, so much; and the item of 
printing paper is 9,613,685 pounds; and ia the classification which I 
read you of 72,000,000 pounds, it is classified purely as print paper, 
sent to these foreign countries. r r » 
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Mr. Hastings. May I suggest that print paper as laiown in the 
trade is solely news priat paper, the paper that is used for the printing 
of daily newspapers, and writing paper is anything from a slab iip to 
fine writing paper. That is where the delusion comes in. Since July, 
1908, they have been separated into printing paper valued at not 
above 2^ cents, and so on. 

Mr. Hill. Let me ask you a question. Can you not compete 
better on the class of news print paper below 2^ cents a pound tnan 
you can on the higher classes of paper, and writing and envelope 
paper, where fine labor is required ? 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Not so far as Canada is concerned. 

Mr. Hill. I should imagine you could. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. So far as the world is concerned. 

Mr. Hill. The more labor there is in it the less able we are to 
compete ? 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Yes. 

Mr. Gaines. That is, provided they make it at all. Canada, per- 
haps, does not make the higher grades of paper. 

Mr. Hill. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Now, on the question of the reduction of the 
tariif upon the price of paper: In the early part of 1907 we had a 
period of extreme demand. The price, according to my recollection, 
was higher in 1908 than in 1909, and higher than it is to-day. 

Mr. McCall. The time has come for the committee to take a recess. 
The members desire to go to the House. Is there anyone who desires 
to be heard on any other subject than print paper this afternoon? 
If not, I think we had better take a recess until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Gaines. It might suit the convenience of these gentlemen if we 
could meet this afternoon. 

Mr. McCall. It was arranged so that we were to let the print-paper 
matter go over until to-morrow and finish it up then. These two 
gentlemen were put in this morning to suit their personal convenience. 

Mr. FoRDNET. Will it be as convenient for you gentlemen to come 
before the committee to-morrow instead of this afternoon ? 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. If I may be given just a few minutes more 
I can finish. 

Mr. Hastings. If you are not able to hear Mr. Sensenbrenner 
further now, would you receive his statement in printed form ? 

Mr. McCall. Yes. 

Mr. Hastings. The other gentleman here would stay until to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. McCall. It is impossible for the committee to remain longer 
now. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. If we are going to adjourn until to-morrow, let 
this gentleman put his statement in writing. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. I wiU remain over, Mr. Chairman, until 
to-morrow. 

(At 12 m. the committee adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1911, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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Committee on Wats and Means, 

House of Representatives, 

Tuesday, Felruary 7, 1911. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Samuel W. McCall 
(acting chairman) presiding. 

Present: The acting chairman and Messrs. Hill, Boutell, Needham, 
Fordney, Gaines, Longworth, Ellis, Underwood, Pou, Randell, Brous- 
sard, and Harrison. 

Mr. McCall. The committee will be in order. Without objection, 
the clerk wiU note the presence of a quorum. There is a gentleman 
here, Mr. McCullough, who was introduced to me by Mr. Cooper, who 
desires to leave town at once, and who has a brief statement to make 
which I am informed will only take a very few minutes. Mr. 
McCullough, the committee will hear you. 

STATEMENT OF E. W. McCULLOUGH, OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. McCullough. Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, I speak for the National Implement and Vehicle 
Association of the United States of America, representing the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, large and small, in all lines of agricultural 
implements and vehicles used in the tillage, harvesting, and transpor- 
tation of crops. The capital employed in these lines approximates 
to $500,000,000. The employees number over 250,000. A careful 
canvass recently made of our membership shows that all who are 
interested in the development of trade with Canada favor reciprocity. 
We therefore desire to express our satisfaction with the reciprocal 
agreement submitted to Congress, believing it to be a most important 
first step toward more satisfactory trade relations with our northern 
neighbors. That is all, gentlemen. 

Mr. McCall. Are there any questions ? That is all, then, Mr. 
McCuUough. 

Now, the gentlemen who were being heard upon the paper and 
pulp and wood schedule or provisions of the bill may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ALFRED S. HALL, ESQ., OF BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Hall, will you not, before you start, give to the 
committee your understanding of the provisions of this bill, so that 
we may Hsten intelligently; I mean, so far as it relates to your par- 
ticular industry ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. 
_ Mr. Boutell. I did not hear your statement as to your occupa- 
tion, and so on. 

Mr. Hall. I practice law in Boston, and I hold quite a good many 
securities of the International Paper Co. as a trustee for others. I 
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am not a regular attorney of the International or any other paper 
organization; but having such interests, I have for some years had 
quite a familiarity with the paper-making industry m its relation to the 
newspapers and other interests — publishers and their companies. 

Mr. ITiLL. I referred in my question to the provisions on pages 19, 
20, and 24, as to the effect of this bill introduced by Mr. McCall upon 
your industry, as you understand it. 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir. I am very much obliged for that inquiry, 
and I do not intend to speak at length, but will just take up that 
matter, then. 

Now, of course, if the paper makers in the United States get any- 
thing reciprocal from the passage of this act, it would be free wood 
into the United States. It is giving to Canada, right out, the oppor- 
tunity to avail of the market for the manufactured paper; no hin- 
drance, no duty whatever, remaining. Now, if we do not get that 
wood with entire freedom, we get nothing at all, and the title is mis- 
leading. I understand the correspondence that makes the interpre- 
tation, so far as. the President's message goes, to mean that the 
Canadian Commissioners understood that the exclusion duty — that is, 
the export charge — that is set up by some of the Provinces of Canada 
on pulp wood coming into the United States, must be abolished 
before print paper should come into this country free. That corre- 
spondence would seem to me to have that interpretation — that the 
expectation of the Canadian representatives was that, not only from 
private lands but from Crown lands, pulp wood should come in here 
free. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not feel sure that the 
language that has been referred to by Mr. HiU here would accomplish 
that, and if it should fail of that, it would be a great misfortune and 
a matter of inadvertence, I think. I do not understand why there 
should have been in the bill any possibility of ambiguity. I do not 
understand now that there ought to be left by this committee any 
possible ambiguity about it. I do not suppose it matters what my 
own construction is, or even what any lawyer upon the committee 
may be satisfied is the true construction, or even what may be the 
construction of the whole committee, but the question is to have such 
language as a court of final resort will surely interpret according to 
the intention of the two Governments, and have that distinct. Now, 
having under consideration just about the same language that is in 
this draft of the bill that is before us, the Treasury Department has 
made an interpretation, which appears in Treasurj" Decisions (vol. 18, 
p. 207) and is numbered Treasury decision 30045, dated October 16, 
1909, and in reviewing a decision previously made, Xo. 29968. The 
language is just about the same in the tariff act of August 5, 1909, as 
in this bill here, and in construing and making application of para- 
graphs 406 and 409 of the Payne Tariff Act of August 5, 1909, the 
Treasury Department says this : 

As the rcrordH on file in the ilo|iarlmcnt do not show that any Provinces in the 
Dominion except Quebec and Onlario iniiiose an extra duty, or prohibit exportation 
of pulp or paper or wood, all f>;roun(l |mlp from other Provinces comes in free. Mechan- 
icallj^ ground wood pulp jiroduccd from pulp wood produced on private lands in the 
Provinces of t^icbec and Oiilaiio should be admitted free of duty. 

Now, that langugage apphed here would, as I understand the 
meaning of the bill, let in print paper absolutely free the instant this 
bill is passed — right away. 
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Mr. LoNGWOETH. From where ? 

Mr. Hall. From private lands anywhere in Canada, in any 
Province. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Absolutely free ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Then when would print paper from this country 
go into Canada free ? 

Mr. Hall. The very last paragraph of the bill says that it would 
not go in until from every part of Canada their print paper and pulp 
would come into this country free. 

Mr. Hill. That is not the bill. 

Mr. Hall. Well, no. 

Mr. Hill. That is the message to Congress. 

Mr. Hall. Yes; but the bill is to the same effect. 

Mr. Hill. I do not care two straws what the Treasury Department 
has construed. They always construe to fit the case. 

Mr. Hall. Well 

Mr. Hill. And a precedent, in my judgment, is not worth a cent, 
because another precedent will be established when the case arises. 
What I would like to know is — I do not know whether the other mem- 
bers of the committee want to know it or not — what, in your opin- 
ion, is the meaning of this language ? 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I think it is very important to know what the 
opinions of these gentlemen are, and how they construe this bill, who 
are opposing it. 

Mr. Hill. That is exactly it; not how the Treasury Department 
would construe it, but how you construe it. 

Mr. Hall. Very good; I will come to that in a minute. Now, the 
second proviso in the message was as has been stated, and I construe 
this last section of the bill as accomplishing just what that -second 

groviso states in express words — that is, that until from every part of 
anada pulp and paper can come into this country absolutely free — 
from every Province, that is, we have no benefits of the bill at all, 
WeU, now, this Treasury decision would make plain what I say, if 
that be law, which I do not contend or concede it to be. Nevertheless, 
it shows the danger. I understand some court has adopted that same 
construction, holding that that construction is the law, and the cor- 
rect interpretation of the tariff act of 1909, although I can not give 
such citation. That is a communication to me that I aii not sure 
of from verification of my own. But it is of very great importance 
whether the United States is going to be able to get only wood from 
private lands or to get the Crown land wood. 

As was stated here yesterday, there is a great abundance of pulp 
wood right at our doors now from Canada, and with the mills being 
located in Canada, as this act would bring about, as we believe, the 
consumption of that wood on private lands would be so great in this 
country and in Canada, too, that soon the resort must necessarily be 
to the Crown land wood; this market here, and the Canadian market, 
too, would put up the price of the private land wood, so that there 
must be a resort to the Crown land wood soon. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Have you any idea how much private land there 
is in Canada, compared with the Crown lands ? 

Mr. Hall. Well, I have made that inquiry, and I understand that 
the wood on private lands, as compared with that on the Crown 
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lands, would not be more than about one-fiftieth, and perhaps not 
more than one one-hundredth. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Not more than one one-hundredth part ? 

Mr. Hall. That is what I understand. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. I do not think you have answered Mr. Hill's 
question. 

Mr. Hall. I am going to, right away. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I think we want to know that, first of all. 

Mr. McCall. I think Mr. Hall is coming to it. He is saying that 
there will be an ambiguity anywaj^, regardless of his opinion, and he 
bases that on the Treasury decision, which, as he understands, is 
upheld by some court, and now I think he is coming to the point. 

Mr. Hall. I am assuming to give my own opinion, as I understand 
about it. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I will ask you just what your view would be on 
the passage of this bill as it is written, not viewed in the light of any 
negotiations ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Or any other agreement; as this bill stands, what 
is your opinion ? Is not that it, Mr. Hill ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes; just give us your own opinion. 

Mr. McCall. Of what the courts would hold to be the law. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. In other words, we want to know on what basis, 
exactly, these gentlemen are basing their opinion about this bill. 

Mr. 'Hill. That is right. 

Mr. BouTELL. Just preliminary to that, I would like to have you 
give your opinion on this question. If this bill in its exact language 
should be enacted into law, and should by any method of appeal come 
before the Supreme Court of the United States for construction, do 
you apprehend that that tribunal in forming its opinion would feel 
authorized under the precedents to take into consideration any of 
this preliminary correspondence between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada ? 

Mr. Hall. I think, Mr. Boutell, that the Supreme Court would give 
a great deal of weight to that correspondence, as interpreting it. I 
think any court does that. 

Mr. McCall. That would be in a question of doubt. 

Mr. Hall. In a question of doubt. 

Mr. McCall. In a question of doubt as to the meaning of Congress. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. Then the court always goes, as I understand it, 
into the circumstances that attend at the enactment of the law, and 
that would take into review that correspondence, I believe. Now, 
apart from that correspondence, gentlemen, T should say as a lawyer 
that print paper could come in here right away without the Presences 
being obliged to let in any Crown land wood. 

Mr. Hill. Now, may I ask you a question right there ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. On page 24 of the bill it provides: "Pulp of wood me- 
chanically ground; pulp of wood, cliemical, bleached or unbleached; 
news print paper and other paper, and paper board;" and this speci- 
fies all these things, but does not say- anything about the land. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Now, if j^ou turn right back on page 20, is not the lan- 
guage clear and explicit that these things on page 24 must have been 
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Erovided for in Canada to be admitted there, all of them, free of duty, 
efore the provisions on pages 19 and 20 go into effect at all? 
Mr. Hall. I"should say not. 
Mr. Hill. Let me read the language. 
Mr. Hall. Yes; I read it. 
Mr. Hill. It reads: 

Proride'l, That the articles above enumerated, the uixiwth, product, or manufacture 
o£ the Dominion of t'anada, shall be exempt from duty when the President of the 
United States shall have satisfactory evidence and shall make proclamation that the 
foUowinn' articles, the arowth, product, or manufacture of the United States or any of 
its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), 
are admitted into the Dominion of Canada free of duty. 

And then on page 24 it specifies what those articles are. 

]\Ir. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Now, why has not the President got to find that Canada 
has acted and admitted all these things free before our legislation goes 
into effect at all? 

^Mr. Hall. Because in the correspondence it is recognized, and the 
fact is, that it is not Canada which imposes these export charges. 

Mr. Hill. I will get to that by and by. 

Mr. Hall. That comes in right now. 

Mr. Gaines. That is a part of the bill I would like to follow. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Gaines. Wliat is your reason for saying that ? 

Mr. Hall. I say the reason is that it is not the Canadian Govern- 
ment which imposes these export charges and stands in the way of 
our getting free wood from Crown lands, but it is the provincial laws. 
And now, the change that I want here is, on the twentieth page, 
after the words "shall have been imposed," to interline this 

Mr. Gaines. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Hall. In the sixth line on the twentieth page. We could fix 
this bill and have it right, I think, so that there would not be any 
ambiguity or misleading construction possible. In the sixth hne on 
the twentieth page I would insert after the word ''imposed" the 
words, "by Canada or any Province thereof," and I think just that 
would accomplish it pretty much, but I would put in the seventh 
line, after the word "used," the words "in the United States." In 
the ninth line, again, I v.-ouM insert the words "in the United States" 
after the word "used," and then I would have a proviso in the twelfth 
line, and I think this should be in not only for the paper schedules, 
but in regard to all these provisos that are in the bill. I would insert 
after the word "duty" in the twelfth hne on the twentieth page the 
words "subject to the several foregoing provisos." There are quite 
a lot of provisos in this bill. 

Mr. IvONGWORTH. After what word ? 

Mr. Hall. After the word "duty." 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Then you would put in what words ? 

Mr. Hall. "Subject to the several foregoing provisos." 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. May I ask j'ou a question at that point ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. If you will turn to the treaty agreement, page 6, 
and look at the proviso on page 6, what, in your opinion, would be the 
effect of incorporating that proviso in this bill ? 
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Mr. Hall. I think to incorporate it would help to make plain that 
the real intent was that on both sides there should be absolute free- 
dom, and that there should not be let in here free paper until we had 
free wood. I think that would help us, because it would make it ap- 
parently more reciprocal than it is now. It would make it much 
plainer; because then the court would say, "Why Canada has seen to 
it that this language is not ambiguous nor equivocal as to them, and 
it is fair that the United States should have just as good a construc- 
tion as they have secured." 

Mr. Hill. Now, as far as we have got with the agreement, do 
you agree that the language on page 24 gives to the United States 
the freedom of the market of Canada for everything up to 4 cents 
a pound, wood pulp, pajper and everything, up to 4 cents a pound ? 

Mr. McCall. Mr. HiU, if you will permit me to interrupt there, 
before the hearings began I received a letter from Mr. Pepper, the 
commissioner, asking that that be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. Hill. That is all right; but Mr. Pepper is not going to vote 
on this bill. 

Mr. McCall. Yes; but I wanted you to understand that Mr. 
Pepper asked that that be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Pepper has not got to vote on this. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. He referred to the last clause of the bill ? 

Mr. McCall. Yes; the last clause of the bill. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The chairman said the other day that no amend- 
ment to this bill could be offered or made in this committee. 

Mr. Hill. That is the reason I want to know what the witness 
understands about this. 

Mr. McCall. I doubt, Mr. Fordney, whether the chairman meant 
it in that sense. 

Mr. Fordney. That is what he said. 

Mr. McCall. He meant if the amendment contradicted the terms 
of the agreement. Now, the chairman received a letter from Mr. 
Mr. Kjiox to the effect that there is no tentative agreement between 
this country and Canada in regard to pulp and print paper, and his 
letter must be accepted as authoritative upon that point; so that it 
is open to the committee entirely. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. In other words, the amendment of one of these 
provisos would not affect the agreement. In other words, these are 
not an agreement; but these are the contingencies upon which the 
agreement might be arrived at. 

Mr. McCall. Yes. Secretary Knox says this is a subject on which 
there is no agreement between the commissioners of the two Gov- 
ernments. 

Ml-. Gaines. The chairman of the committee certainly did not 
mean that we could not adopt an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. Fordney. He said that; but I do not believe him and do not 
now. 

Mr. McCall. I say I think he meant that in a certain sense; that 
he meant taking the agreement so far as it was an agreement between 
the two countries, if we made an amendment in the bill that was not 
in line with that agreement, it would destroy that agreement and 
throw the matter back into negotiation. That is entirely serious, that 
part of it; hut on this point I understand from the State Department 
that the commissioners of the two countries wore not in agreement. 
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Mr. LoNGWORTH. 'On page 2 of the letter of Mr. Fielding and Mr. 
Paterson, near the bottom of the page, there is this language: 

It is necessary that we should point out that this is a matter in which we are not 
in a position to make any agreement. 

Mr. McCall. Yes. 

;Mr. Hill. May I ask further: On page 24 the language covers 
everything from the wood up to a finished product not exceeding 4 
cents a pound in value, going from the United States into Canada ? 

Mr. PIall. I think that was intended so, and it would rather seem 
that it should be so. 

Mr. Hill. It should include the wood as well as pulp ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. In both cases ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Now, the provisions on pages 19 and 20 do not take 
effect until that is done. W'hat is it your understanding, under the 
])rovisions on pages 19 and 20, that we are to grant to Canada? 

Mr. Hall. Well, that we grant them everything; that is, we 
grant them free entrance of pulp of every kind, and free paper up to 
the 4-cent limit, without any qualifications or terms whatever. And 
now, I do not consider these suggestions of my own as being really 
amendments to the bill. I consider them corrections of language, 
to make it clear and free from ambiguity; and as I said before, 
how I would guess the court would construe it, or how any member 
of the committee would guess, is not so very material, anyway, 
but it is material to have it so that a court must construe it in 
accordance with the intention of the Congress. This is before this 
committee now; that is, you are the Congress now; it has got 
away from the President, as I understand it, and is here, and the 
responsibility is on this committee to make this language unmis- 
takable and clear. 

Mr. Hill. Do you understand that the language on pages 19 and 
20 differentiates between private-land pulp and Provinces where 
there are no restrictions and Crown lands where there are restrictions 1 

Mr. Hall. Well, I am afraid that that distinction exists. 

Mr. Hill. What is your opinion about this language? In your 
opinion, does it exists ? 

Mr. Hall. Well, if I have to go before the court I do not want 
to be held, nor to have the interests I represent held, to any position 
here, because I want free scope to contend ■ 

Mr. Hill. Either way ? 

Mr. Hall. Either way; but I should, guess, honestly, that whereas 
the Canadian commissioners, and probably the American parties 
who got this up, too, did think that paper should not come in here 
free until the Provinces took off those charges, nevertheless, that 
was not assured. Mr. Mann, of the House, has given great study 
to this, and he says that" it lets in paper free right away, without 
taking off any of those exclusion duties of the Provinces, and the 
newspaper publishers, I understand, say so, and they are scattering 
circulars around the country. 

Mr. Hill. Do you think so ? 

Mr. Hall. I should myself prefer to be on the other side of the 
case, and contend that, in view of all the correspondence, it did not 
mean that. 
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Mr. Hill. That it treats Canada as a whole on pages 19 and 20? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. And that there is no distuiction between one Province 
and another, no distinction between privately owned lands and 
public lands. 

Mr. Hall. Well, I know that is the way it ought to be, that is the 
way it was intended to be, and I would fight for that construction; 
but I should not feel at all sure that I could carry it. Pliaughter.] 

Mr. Pou. If these amendments that you suggest are incorporated 
in the bill and one of the Provinces, we will assume, should decline to 
agree that the Crown land wood should be admitted into this country 
free, would not the whole treaty fail, then ? 

Mr. Hall. It would not fail; it would delay the admission of free 
paper until that was taken off, and it would not delay the operation 
of the bill. 

Mr. Pou. The language you have put in here, does it not put it up 
to the several Provinces ? 

Mr. Hall. It does put it up to the several Provinces, yes; and that 
is where it belongs, too; but it would not delay the general operation 
of the bill a minute. It would delay the importation of paper free 
until the Provinces took off these charges. 

Mr. Hill. As a whole, off all the items? Not only paper, but 
these two clauses would not go into operation at all until that was 
done, would they, under your construction of the language ? 

Mr. Hall. That is so, and that is what the Canadian commis- 
sioners expected the effect to be. 

Mr. McCall. What do I understand you to say? 

Mr. Hall. The Canadian commissioners contemplated that there 
would not be any free paper brought in here until the export charges 
were taken off in all the Provinces. 

Mr. Hill. How do you know that ? 

Mr. Hall. Because the correspondence indicates it; that is, that 
they supposed that the American Government was smart enough 
to see to it that that was made the act, too. I do not know whether 
or not you have seen the Canadian bill. They do not have any 
doubt in theirs. They fix it so that they do not have any of these 
conditions offered at all, you know. Why, they are going to have 
free importation — exportation here — of paper." We are going to 
receive that with open arms. They contemplate that, and they do 
not allude to any of these things that belong to us to take c are 'of— 
that is, these export duties from the Provinces. 

Mr. Hill. Have you a copy of that bill there ? 

Mr. Hall. I have. Here it is. And now what is the reason 
gentlemen, we should not put in just these httle verbal corrections? 
They are not amendments; they are the corrections that I should 
thmk any committee would msist upon making in order to have 
language plain, and to have it carry a meaning so that we will not 
have to go to the courts and will not have a row and fuss and con- 
tention and litigation over what ought to be plam; and just a few 
words inserted there would make this plain, and would accompHsh 
fair play, il we are going to have a reciprocity agreement 

Mr. LoNGWORTii. What do you want to insert? 

Mr. Hall. I want to put in, in the twentieth line- 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I mean, Avhat is vour object? 
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Mr. Hall. My object is to accomplish that there shall not be free 
paper here until we have free wool, not only from private lands but 
from the Crown lands of Canada. That is what I want to get, and to 
have that assured, too. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. In other words, do you want the present duties 
against prmt paper imported from Canada to remain until every 
Province of Canada has removed all restrictions on the importation 
of wood ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; I do. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Against the export of pulp wood into this 
country ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. That is it. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. IjOngworth. Now, you fear that under this bill as it stands, 
immediately upon its taking effect, print paper could be imported 
into this country free of duty from any Province which imposes no 
restriction, is that it ? 

Mr. H.VLL. Yes; or from those which do. 

ilr. LoNGWORTH. Or from those which do impose restriction, if 
that print paper is made from wood cut from private lands ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. And, on the contrary, the Canadian duties on 
print paper imported into Canada from this country should all 
remain until the last Province of Canada had removed those restric- 
tions 1 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. That is it ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; it is. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. You would not object to this treaty if it was 
made clsar that the print paper should not go onto the free list in 
this country until Canada had removed all restrictions ? 

Mr. Hall. Well, yes; I should be obliged to object still; and I do. 
M the paper manufacturers in the country — we have sort of put our 
heads together, you know — we all feel obhged to oppose it after 
it is made clear, and just as good as it can be, because this great 
industry we think can not stand an equal chance as against Canada 
after the duties are taken off, and it is not a great duty that we have 
now, and we think that it ought to stand. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If it should become a law, you would like to see it 
amended so that some of the sting might be taken out ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. Well, now, I do not intend to talk on the general 
proposition, because it was thrashed out in 1909, and the paper man- 
ufacturers stand just as they did then, and I think that they are 
siacere ui their feeling that these lines would be hard. It would 
make it ambiguous and throw it right over so that they could send ia 
free paper here and not have those export charges on Crown land 
wood removed. That is not a fair game, anyway, and it would be 
too bad, and it would be too bad for this committee, I think. I do 
not know what a committee is for unless it is to get the measure correct, 
anyway, when it is sent along. What is the reference to the com- 
mittee for unless they have that liberty and obligation ? 

Now, I am just going to state again, if I may, what I think is the 
practicable thing, as some members of the committee may have come 
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in since I stated it before. My suggestion would be that on the 
twentieth page you should interline on the sixth line, after the word 
"imposed, " the words "by Canada or any Province thereof. Then 
in the seventh line, after the word "used," put in the words 'm the 
United States," and insert after the word "used" in the nmth luie, 
also the words "in the United States; " and then in the twelfth line, 
on pa^e 20, after the word "duty, " put in the words "subject to the 
several foregoing provisos." 

Mr. McCall. Mr. Hall, if you put in after the word "impos d" 
the language you have suggested, "by Canada or any Province 
thereof," where you are describing wood used in the United States, 
might it not be held that you were putting a restriction on the expor- 
tation of wood, and that it would ha^■e to be shown that it was to be 
used in the United States ? 

Mr. Hall. Your suggesticm there I think is very good, and may be 
of value. If after the word "imposed" we put "by Canada or any 
Province thereof," and then put m the twelfth line "subject to these 
provisos," I think tliat is important in order to have the act go into 
effect. 

Mr. Pou. Where do you want these provisions iDut, in line 12 ? 

Mr. Hall. After the word "duty" in the twelfth hne. 

Mr. Pou. Wliat do you want put there ? 

Mr. Hall. "Subject to the foregoing provisos." Tliere are others 
relating not to paper matters. 

Mr. McCall. Tliere is something about seal, herring, whale, and 
fish oil 't 

Mr. Hall. Yos; I think so. 

Mr. Hill. Do you think the language of this Canadian bill abso- 
lutely contemplates complete reciprocity on paper and wood? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Then why not use the same language as they use, so 
that it would read, after stating the articles : 

Provided, That such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the products of the United 
States, shall only be admitted free of duty into Canada from the United States when 
such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the products of Canada, are admitted from all 
parts of Canada free of duty into the United States. 

Mr. Hall. Because the correspondence does show, and they say 
right out in the correspondence, "Why, Canada lias nothing to do 
with this export charge at all. That is a matter for the several 
Provinces." And having given us that warning, we liave got to put 
that in. 

Mr. Gaines. Mr. McCaU, there is no reciprocity in that feature. 
Was there intended to be? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCall. I would not like to express an opinion upon that 
point, ard you have a very acute mind, and you have read the corre- 
spondence, and you can form your own opinion. 

Mr. Gaines. I have such a profound regard for the capacity as 
well as the personal acumen of the author of the bill, that I would 
substitute his judgment even for my own. 

Mr. McCall. It may be that the putative author is not entitled 
to the credit for all that is in the bill. 

Mr. LoNGWORTii. Mr. Hall says that in the correspondence it is 
evident that it was not tlie intention of the Canadian Government 
to delay the operation of the free hst, here. What was vour state- 
ment there ? 
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Mr. Hall. That the Canadian commissioners did not expect that 
we would let in paper free until they had made the wood free. 

Mr. LoNGWOKTH. From every Province? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; and Mr. Fielding in his address, since he went Ijack 
to the House of Commons up at Ottawa, said that just as plainly as 
he could, as I read the report of his utterance. And if we do not 
come up to what they thought we would surely insist on and what 
they granted, really it seems as if we are really giving them even 
more than they dreamed of asking or contemplating at all. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. In Mr. Fielding's letter it seems to me that this 
language is misinterpreted. He says: 

The provisions you are proposing to make respecting the conditions upon which 
these classes of pulp and paper may be imported into the United States free of duty 
must necessarily be for the present inoperative. 

Mr. Hall. Well, they would be, of course, if we make this as I say 
it ought to be. They would have to wait until the Provinces took 
off that export charge. I do not think that would be a great while, 
but they would have to wait until that was done; no doubt about it. 

Mr. Gaines. Under the provisions of this bill it seems to me we 
do not make it incumbent on them to reduce anything at all, because 
we go on to provide that when certain articles are admitted into Can- 
ada free of duty, and the President makes proclamation of the fact, 
then those things, including print paper, shall be admitted here free 
of duty, and although there has been a lot of talk about requiring 
the Canadian Provinces to remove their restrictions on the intro- 
duction of logs and pulp wood, and so'forth, as a consideration for it, 
when it comes to drafting the bill no such requirement is put into it, 
and no such conditions, as it seems to me. 

Mr. Hall. "Well, on page 20 there is the only one that I see, and 
that is not explicit and distinct enough so that minds can agree in 
its construction, and that is what I am asking to have brought about. 
I am very much obliged to you for your attention. 

The Chairmax. "V^ e are glad to have heard you, Mr. Plall. 

STATEMENT OF ARTHTJE C. HASTINGS. 

Mr. Hastings. Mr. Cliairman and gentlemen, T would like to make 
some corrections in regard to the questions asked in yesterday's hear- 
ing by Mr. Hill as to the exportation of paper into Canada from the 
United States, as it appeared in this reciprocity agreement. On page 
19, Mr. Hill, you seemed to have somewhat misunderstood in regard 
to the amount of paper which had been imported into Canada from 
the United States. It gives there .3,600,000 pounds. The value of 
that paper, by their own statement, was 6-|- cents a pound, 
showing that it was not print paper. The amount of print paper, 
which is noted in the same column, was 2,300 pounds; and although 
they call the next section "print paper," it is not print paper, but is 
priating paper, which is an entirely different thing, because anything 
that is to be printed upon could be called printing paper. 

On page 63 we have, of printing paper, 9,000,000 pounds, to which 
you called our attention as the quantity which had been imported mto 
Canada during the year 1910. You will find that that figures in the 
valuation at 4§ cents a pound. 

Mr. McCall. That is on page 63 ? 
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Mr. Hastings. That is on page 63. Mr. Hill was wondering how- 
it was that we could send paper into Canada. 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Mr. Hastings. It is paper that Canada, at the present moment, 
does not manufacture; it is the finer grades of paper. 

I desire to appear before this committee representing the manufac- 
turers of paper of the United States, of all grades of paper, and all 
grades of pulp. We view this proposed or so-called reciprocity with 
great alarm, as manufacturers. While it is true we do not believe 
that for a few — possibly two or three — years it will make very much 
difference, with certain grades of paper, because Canada will not 
manufacture those grades, yet every ton of paper that Canada does 
bring or send in here, of any grade, will displace some paper of some 
quality, because the country absorbs just so many tons in a year, or 
so much from Canada, and there will be a change of manufacturing 
going on in this country which will be ruinous to many mills which are 
now running. 

Mr. Randbll. Would that reduce the price ? 

Mr. Hastings. Would it reduce the price '? 

Mr. Randell. Yes. 

Mr. Hastings. Well, the probabilities are that it would, and very 
seriously. 

Mr. Randell. Then the shipping of paper to England at about 
cost price, at a much less price than it is sold for here, does not that 
raise the price of paper ? 

Mr. Hastings. Shipping paper to England ? 

Mr. Randell. Yes. 

Mr. Hastings. I made some inquiries, after the statement I made 
yesterday, from a gentleman who does the exporting and he says 
up to this time they have secured really a better price for paper they 
have exported, on the average, than they have for the same paper 
in this country, due possibly to good quahty and due to the fact that 
a great deal of that exportation has gone to southern countries, 
where they have had the trade. Gradually Canada is getting that 
trade. 

Mr. Randell. If you can compete in those markets, why can you 
not hold your own in this country ^^'ithout keeping the price up on 
these people ? 

Mr. Hastings. We can compete in this country often by reason 
of location. 

Mr. Randell. In England is your trade increasing or not ? 

Mr. Hastings. No, not as a whole. 

]\Ir. Randell. Wliat do you mean l)y ''not as a whole"? 

]\rr. Hastings. It is decreasing now. 

]\fr. Randell. Do the statistics show that the amount of exporta- 
tion has been increasing constantly for 10 or 12 years? 

Mr. Hastings. It will ,1:0 down rajiidlv from now on, in England. 

Mr. Randell. Why? 

Mr. Hastings. Because Canada is making a very much better 

Eaper than she ovvv did before, and much of our trade there has been 
ecausc of the exeellence of our paper as compared with that from 
Norway and Sweden. 

Mr. Randell. Then your fear of the taking down of this tariff 
wall is a fear of what is going to take place instead of a fear of what 
has been in the past ? 
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^j Mr. Hastings. Yes. 

^ Mr. Randell. That is, it has been unnecessary in the past and has 
had a tendency to put up the price in this country under normal 
conditions ? 

Mr. Hastings. No, sir. Under the $6 tariff under the McKinley 
bill paper was sold cheaper than ever before. 

Mr. Randell. Then reducing the tariff did not reduce the price ? 

Mr. Hastings. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Randell. Is not that purely and simply for the reason that 
both tariffs, both the $6 tariff and the one that averages, as you say, 
$4.75, are prohibitive ? 

Mr. Hastings. Not at all. They are not, because you are getting 
into this country to-day every pound of paper that Canada has over 
and above her own use, so that it is not prohibitive. 

Mr. Randell. The exportation fi-om Canada all comes to this 
country, then ? 

Mr. Hastings. Practically all ; it is her market. They are coming in. 

Mr. Randell. Does that paper go to England ? 

Mr. Hastings. Ver}- little. Some of it does, and has been going 
there. 

Mr. Randell. Does not that show that Canada is competing with 
you simply in places where it is more convenient, and that she really 
cannot compete with you in England and other countries ? 

Mr. Hastings. They have competed with us there, and are doing 
so. But you must remember, Mr. Randell, that paper, like any other 
commodity, seeks the market in which it can be sold best, and that 
the supply and demand of the world is what affects the markets and 
the market conditions. 

Mr. i'ANDELL. And ])roximity cuts some figure? 

Mr. Hastings. And proximity. 

Mr. Randell. And transportation? 

Mr. Hastings. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Randell. ^ind all the paper that Canada can export comes 
iato the United States because the amount is so small that it can be 
absorbed in the places that are most convenient; and therefore 
Canada can not compete in England, either. 

Mr. Hastings. No; 3-ou do not understand the conditions of the 
business. Very of tea the contracts are made for a year or 18 months, 
and she might compete and sell all to this market, and then be out 
of the market entirely. 

Mr. Randell. If you can not compete under general market 
conditions with Canada, you certainly could not in England ; I think 
I understand that. 

Mr. Hastings. I do not think that, at all. 

Mr. Randell. I can understand how there would be certain places 
in the United States that might absorb, say, 2,000,000 tons; I believe 
that is about the amount that is shipped ? 

Mr. Hastings. No; you are mistaken as to your figures. There 
is not 2,000,000 tons made in both the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Randell. Two million tons ? 

Mr. Hastings. I do not know to what you are referring. 

Mr. Randell. Mr. Hill gave the figures. 

Mr. Hastings. Canada exported about 60,000 tons last year, at 
that ratio. 
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Mr. Randell. That is, into this country? 

Mr. Hastings. Into this country. Now, she exports, altogether — - 

Mr. Handell. Canada exported 2,000,000 tons, or is that the 
manufacture in Canada, altogether ? 

Mr. Hastings. I do not know what that is. That is not paper. 

Mr. Eandell. What is the total manufactured in this country ? 

Mr. liASTiNGS. In this country, of all kinds of paper, the total is 
about 5,000,000 tons, iind of news paper the total is about 1,. 300,000 
pounds. Canada makes, altogether, about 150,000 tons, of which she 
exports to this country, or to some country, about 90,000 tons. 
Speaking as to what the price would be, I wish to state that I have 
what purports to be a copy mailed January 24 from the office of ths 
American Newspaper Publishers' Association, to all members of that 
association, marked "Confidential," which reads as follows: 

For your confidential information, I take pleasure in advising you that the negotia- 
tions of the United States Government with Canada provide for the admission of print 
paper and wood pulp free of duty when made from wood cut on private lands or free 
from restrictions of exportation. 

If ratified by Congress, this arrangement will immediately and automatically insure 
a full supply of print paper free of duty, and ^vill exert pressure upon provincial 
authorities, which will ultimately force them to remove their restrictions on exporta- 
tion of pulp wood. The advance thus far made is a matter for mutual congratulation 
among members of the association. 

Yours, faithfully, (Herman Ridder, President. 

You will note the date of that is January 24, while no manufac- 
turer of news paper or any kind of paper that I know of was in any 
way consulted as to what the effect would be of a bill that was 
entered on the 26th. Now, as I understand it, we are all manu- 
facturers and we are interested in this bill as such, and yet the people 
to whom the benefits are to accrue have inside information. 

I do not care to extend my remarks here in a general way, except 
to say that in my estimation this bill as proposed is the greatest 
blow that was ever aimed at an industry in the United States, and 
it is not fair and it is not proper. If we are going on to a free- 
trade basis for everything, all right; we will take our chances, as 
we have to, and as we may have to in the next year; but to pick 
this one industry out of the thousands in this country and treat 
us differently from what you do other industries is not a fair deal, 
under any circumstances, and I want to go on record to that effect. 
As I say, I do not care to take the time of the committee. There 
are other gentlemen here who want to be heard. If there are any 
questions to be asked, I shall be glad to answer them, but as to the 
effect of this, I want to be on record. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I did not know until just now tliat the Province 
of Quebec had put an embargo on w()(xl. 

Mr. PI.vsTjNGS, That is within one or two months. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I did not know until now that Quebec had put on an 
embargo, but that is true, too ? 

Mr. Hastings. ^>s. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. So that there is from no Province in Canada to- 
day any freedom of transportation of wood from Canada into this 
country for tlic making of pulj), is tJiere, except from the deeded 
lands ? 

Mr. PIastings. New Brunswick is open, unless there has been 
some ciiango very recently. It ahvnvs has been. 
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Mr. FoKDXEY. Oh, yes; I was speaking of the Dommion. 

ilr. LoxGWORTH. You and the other members of your association 
approve this bill as Mr. Hall has suggested that it be amended ? 

i'lr. Hastings. I did not follow Mr. Hall as closely as I might have, 
and his was a legal opinion; but we do fear it, because of the fact 
that on the 24th of January it was satisfactory to the men who desire 
to get free paper. From that fact alone I am afraid of it, and I do 
not care what the wording is. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Have you any idea of the relative proportions of 
land in Canada on which there is timber — that is deeded land — as 
compared with the Crown land ? 

Mr. Hastings. It is proportionately small. I could not tell you 
that. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. I used to deal in lands in Canada, and I operated in 
Canada, and it is my opinion that there is none at all except a few 
scattering pieces, besides those in Indian reservations, which have aU 
been picked up since the embargo was put upon logs at the time the 
Dingley bill became a law; so that there is no possibility of getting 
any wood to amount to anything from Canada, from those lands. 

Mr. Hastings. I do not agree with you there, because from the 
Government reports from Quebec, out of a possible exportation of 
800,000 to 900,000 cords, they claim that only 140,000 cords came 
from Crown lands. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes; but w^hat I mean is, in proportion to the great 
forests there. 

Mr. Hastings. I think that is so. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The amount of deeded lands is very small indeed? 

Mr. Hastings. Yes. 

;Mr. Hill. Is Mr. Hall still here ? He seems to have left. It 
makes no difference. Unless there is objection from the committee, 
I ask that the Canadian bill be printed in the record as a supplement 
to Mr. Hall's statement, and also that Treasury Decision 30591 shall 
be printed following the Canadian bill. I suppose Mr. Hall would 
have no objection to that. 

Mr. Hastings. I think not, from what he said. 

Mr. Hill. Does any other gentleman desire to be heard ? 

Mr. Hastings. Mr. Sensenbrenner, because of sickness in his 
family, was obhged to return, and he asked Mr. Barrett to represent 
him this morning. 

STATEMENT OF EDGAR G. BAREETT, OF NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Sensenbrenner began his remarks and expected 
to return to the Subject this morning, but found it was impossible, as 
he had to return home. He prepared some memoranda, and I think 
possibly that matter had better go right in here about as he pre- 
pared it. 

The agitation of the past four years for the reduction in or the 
removal of the duty on news print paper and mechanically ground 
wood and chemical pulp has been founded pretty much altogether on 
the argument that m order to preserve and prolong the life of the 
paper mdustry in this country it is essential that the pulp-wood for- 
ests of Canada be made available to our manufacturers, and that that 
was impossible unless we conceded a reduction of our duties on news 
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print paper and pulp or made the importation entirely free. As you 
gentlemen of the committee undoubtedly know, Quebec issued an 
order in council nearly a year ago prohibiting the exportation of wood 
cut from Crown lands, thus following the example set by Ontario 
something over 11 years ago, and the bill now under consideration 
gives us no relief from the prohibition. Undoubtedly also you know 
that on all pulp wood cut from Canadian privately owned lands 
there is not now, nor has there ever been, any restriction of any kind 
or character upon the exportation to this country. 

Congressman Mann in a recent interview said that if the bill under 
consideration becomes a law Canadian paper and pulp made from 
wood cut from privately owned lands will immediately be admitted 
into this country free. 

Mr. Herman Kidder, president of the American News Publishers' 
Association, in a confidential letter, dated January 24, addressed to 
members of his association two days before the trade agreement was 
submitted to the Congress by the President, and in a confidential 
letter of January 27, expresses the same opinion. 

If the construction put upon the proposed bill by Messrs. Mann and 
Kidder is correct and the bill becomes a law, not only will we not 
increase the Canadian pulp wood supply available to us but we will 
further restrict it. For surely, to secure. admission of their paper and 
pulp products into this country free of duty, the Canadian manufac- 
turers may be trusted to make all of such products out of wood cut 
from privately owned lands, and competition with us for such wood 
will undoubtedly deprive us of that source of supply to the extent of 
their requirements, which in a comparatively short time wiU un- 
doubtedly absorb the entire supply. 

During the last year our manufacturers received from Canada of wood 
cut from privately owned lands between 700,000 and 800,000 cords, 
to which extent our available supjily will undoubtedlv be curtailed 
very promptly, thus forcing us to have recourse to our own forests 
for our entire requirements, and the natural result is a quicker devas- 
tation of them and the gradual transference of the industry to Canada. 

Ours is the only industry the manufacture of whose product 
furnishes employment to a great deal of labor (and the like of whose 
product is manufactured extensively in C-anada) singled out for the 
free and unrestricted competition of Canada. 

Wlien the present law was under consideration two years ago the 
paper manufacturers proved conclusively, not only by reason of the 
materially greater cost of wood and labor but because of the admis- 
sion into Canada free of duty of a number of articles American manu- 
facturers are obliged to use and import upon Avhich they pay a con- 
siderable duty, as per schedule hereto appended; that the difference 
in cost of manufacture in this country and in Canada of the several 
grades affected by the bill under consideration was and is higher than 
the present rates of duty. In spite of such duties, during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1910, there was an increase in the importation 
ol Canadian paper into this country of over 240 per cent. 

My conclusion is, first, that our industry is entitled to protection 
to the extent of the difference in cost of manufacture here and in 
Oanada and the present rates of duty are, in fact, not high enough 
to atlord us that; and, secondly, the present bill contains no element 
of reciprocity. It proposes to admit Canadian paper and pulp free 
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-without ^ving us in return Canadian pulp wood, ■\\'hich unquestion- 
ably would result, as heretofore stated, in the gradual transference 
of the industry from this country to Canada. 

(The following table submitted by Mr. Barrett is here printed in 
full as follows :) 



Articles. 


Canadian 

tariff item 

No. 


Amount of duty into Canada. 


United 

States 

tariff item 

No. 


Amount of duty into 
United States. 


China clay 


296 
208 

567 

212 

418 


Free 


90 
8 


$2.50 per ton. 
S4 per ton; ^ cent per 
pound. 


<i|i]orirlpif Ii"ip 


.do . 


Feltinsrs 


Great Britain, 30 per cent; 
otliers, 35 per cent. 

Great Britain, free; otliers, 
10 per cent. 

Great Britain, 17J per cent; 
France, 22^ per cent; oth- 
ers, 25 per cent. 

Free 


Alnm 


4 
199 

15 
50 


1.4 cents per poimd. 
45 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

3 cents per pound. 




Aniline dyes 


203 
240 


Ultramarme , 


-do . 







In this schedule there are a few things to be noted. One company, 
for instance, in this country manufacturing book paper uses at least 
$50,000 worth a year of china clay. The duty on that is $2.50 a ton 
into the United States. It goes into Canada free. The duty on 
chloride of hme, used in bleaching, is $4 a ton into the United States, 
and it goes into Canada free, and so on. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner wished me to express his regrets that he could 
not address the committee further to-day and answer questions that 
might be asked. 

It seems to me that in this discussion I have heard practically only 
the words "print paper." I am not a print-paper manufacturer. 
We manufacture the higher grades of paper, manila paper; we manu- 
facture sulphite; we manufacture other grades; and the book paper 
men, who could be better represented, of course, by Mr. Sensenbrenner, 
as he is a manufacturer of that quality of paper, have sometlnng of an 
interest in this bill. Wrapping paper and book paper have hereto- 
fore had a dutj^ of 35 per cent from all countries. That amounts to 
$17.50 to $2S per ton. As we read this bill, without any discussion, 
without any reference to previous arguments made a year or so ago, 
and the data collected, that duty is absolutely wiped off. During the 
last two or three years the manufacture of the so-called craft paper, 
which is a peculiarly strong paper made by a rather difficult process, 
has sprung up in Norway and Sweden. That paper has come into 
this market and has superseded the ordinary wrapping paper to 
quite an extent. Attempts are being made to manufacture it in this 
country. It is a difficult thing to get at, and requires a plant ciifferent 
from what anybody has, but slowly we will get into operation and 
manufacture that paper. To-day mills are being built in Canada to 
manufacture that paper, which will come in competition, as it has no 
duty on it. 

Mr. Fordney asked the question 

Mr. Underwood. Let me ask you a question, there. Do you say 
that this particular kind of paper is made in Sweden ? 

Mr. Barrett. In Norway and Sweden. 
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Mr. Underavood. It has no duty coming into this country? 

Mr. Barrett, "ies; 1 say that it has. It has a duty of practically 
$28 a ton; but it is a hght, tliin paper, and the area of the paper is 
so much greater than that of any paper of the same weight manu- 
factured in this country of equivalent strength, that when a man 
buys a ton of it and pays the price for it, he has a great deal more 
paper to wrap up his articles in. 

Mr. Underwood. How many of those mills are they building in 
Canada to make that paper? 

Mr. Barrett. There are two of them in Canada — one at Latouche, 
and another is being constructed at Three Kivers. 

Mr. Underwood. Is there any reason why the American manu- 
facturer can not build mills here on the same basis as they are being 
built on in Canada ? 

Mr. Barrett. So far as I know there is only one being built in 
Wisconsin and another in Michigan. Heretofore, up to date, there 
has been no way of taking care of the very intensely disagreeable odor 
from those mills. In Michigan they claim that they have gotten rid 
of that pretty well. Up there in Canada, take it at Latouche, you 
do not need to worry about odors. It is too much in the wilderness. 
You probably could not build a mill that is operated as the Norw^ian 
and Scandinavian mills are operated in our northern country. That 
will be taken care of in time. But why should we build any mill that 
is going to use wood when we can not get wood from Canada and we 
are threatened with free paper ? 

Mr. Underwood. I was merely asking you about your argument so 
far as this Norwegian and Swedish paper is concerned, and this new 
process. There is no reason why anyone should expect that the 
American manufacturer should not keep abreast of the times, and 
when modern improvements are made, take advantage of them 
as anyone else does. 

Mr. Barrett. He should. He is trying to take advantage of 
this now and construct new plants. 

Mr. Randell. Do they use a different sort of wood in making 
this new kind of paper ? 

Mr. Barrett. They use various kinds of wood; the same as you 
use in making ordinary sulphite paper. 

Mr. Underwood. Would the raw material be the same for either 
mill? 

Mr. Barrett. Practically. 

Mr. Underwood. Then this new mill is merely an advance in the 
process of manufacture ? 

Mr. Barrett. Merely an advance in the process of manufacture, 
slowly being adopted in this country. But there has been absolutely 
no encouragement to an American manufacturer to manufacture 
that pulp and that paper, when in the face of tliis duty, even, that 
paper can be brought over here, and he can not make his own paper 
out of his own product with his present machinery to compete Anth 
it. In other words, even that $2S a ton duty is not a protection 
against that Norwegian paper. 

Mr. Underwood. Then the only way the manufacturers of this 
counlry could compete would be to adopt the new methods them- 
selves ( 
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Mr. Barrett. That would not hel]) them to compete at alL You 
can not make the stuflf in this country. The sulphite proposition 
is practicallj' the same as that. In three ycavs the importations of 
sulphite into this country from foreign countries increased from 
50,000 to over 220,000 tons per annum; that is, for 1908 and 1909 
and 1910. The iluty on that is $3.33 a ton. The American manu- 
facturers are running from 65 to 80 per cent of their normal capacity, 
and we were being undei-sold by Germans and Scandinavians right 
straight along, in the face of that duty, and also being undersold by 
the Canadian mills, which export that same material here. 

Mr. UXDERWOOD. That argument of course leads to the conclusion 
that the reason our mills can not compete is because our natural con- 
ditions are not such that we are in a position to manufacture paper 
as cheaply as couiitries which are better supplied with wood, and 
therefore we are maintaining an industry that the natural conditions 
of our country do not justify. 

ilr. Barrett. It seems to me rather — have you ever been in 
Maine ^ 

Mr. Underwood. Xo. 

ilr. Barrett. Or in Vv'est Virginia ^ 

Mr. UxDERVv'OOD. Yes. 

jMt. Barrett. There are trees left, are there not ? There is wood 
left; but we can not get that wood as cheap as they can get it abroad; 
we can not get our labor as cheap as they can get it abroad; we can 
not get our sulphur as cheap as they can get it abroad ; we get not one 
single thing that goes into the process of manufacture, except pos- 
sibly here and there some little items, where they are close by, like 
lime and marble, as cheap as it can be gotten abroad. 

Mr. Underwood. I want to understand that proposition. You 
contend that even a duty of S2S a ton does not protect you from 
paper made under this new process ? 

Mr. Barrett. It has not done it. 

Mr. Underwood. How much wood goes into a ton of paper ? 
What does the wood cost ? 

Mr. Barrett. ^Miat kind of paper ? 

Mr. Undera\-ood. The class of paper we are speaking of, this 
Norwegian paper. 

Mr. Barrett. It is all sulphite, and it would take, perhaps, approx- 
imatelv 2 cords of wood per ton of paper. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the cost of the 2 cords of wood in this 
countrv ? 

Mr. Barrett. At mills in northern New York about $10.25 per 
cord. 

Mr. Underwood. That would be $22.50 for the wood? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. ^^Tiat is the cost of that wood in Canada ? 

Mr. Barrett. .Six dollars per cord. 

Mr. Underwood. That would be $12? 

Mr. Barrett. And less than that at some mills. 

Mr. Underwood. Say there is a difference in the cost of wood, in 
view of your claim, of $10 in the amount of wood that goes into a 
ton of paper. Now, what is the difference of labor cost? You say 
the labor cost there is less. 
77045—11 ^13 
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Mr. Bareett. The average wages paid to a man in the mills, in 
most of the mills in New York State and in Maine, for common labor 
is 11.75 for nine hours' work. 

Mr. Undehwood. Of course, 1 can not follow you on that. If j'ou 
have the figures will you give me the amount of labor per unit of valxie 
that goes into a ton of paper '^ Have you those figures? 

Mr. Bakeett. No; I have not those figures; I have not got them 
here. But right in our office, for pretty nearly one month, was sitting 
the Tariff Commission. We turned our ofRce inside out and sent our 
accountant up to our mills with those men, and I am informed that not 
a single report has come out from that Tariff Commission in connec- 
tion with this proposed bill as to the facts of the manufacturer. Not 
the facts that the manufacturers may state, but the actual facts as 
shoAvn by their operations for a term of years, are unknown to this 
committee or to Congress. Thej'' are apparently unkno\ATi to any- 
body, yet. 

Mr. Undeewood. As I understand, in the Mann report, which you 
are familiar with, they state that difference in the cost of wages in 
this country and in Canada in the production of paper to be merely 
nominal; they say that the cost is practically the same. 

Mr. Baeeett. I do not remember. Mr. Hastings suggests that it 
is about $2. 

Mr. Hastings. About $2, the report says. 

Mr. Underwood. Then the labor cost, added to the wood cost, if 
that Mann report is correct, would make only $12.50 difference 
between the cost of production here and in Canada on labor and raw 
material, and you claim that you can not compete with a $28 tariff. 
Where does that come in ? 

Mr. Baeeett. The figures Mr. Hastings spoke of liere were for 
labor on news papers. They are not craft pajiers or high-grade 
wrapping papers. Is that correct ? 

Mj. Hastings. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Barrett. News paper can be run on machines that will give 
50 tons a day, and the same quantity of craft pa)ier on that same 
machine would not be more than 27 to .30 tons of tlie same size. 

Mr. Hastings. It would not be that. 

Mr. Barrett. It would not be that. Some of these Watertown 
people have tried that, so that they know. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Underwood, do you want to inquire further^ 

Mr. Underwood. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Does any other gentleman want to be heard ( If not, 
there will be no hearino; this afternoon on this or any other subject. 
Do you wish to proceed further, J*Ir. Barrett. 

Mr. Baeeett. Just to answer one question which I think Mr. 
Fordney asked. There was a statement made at the recent conser- 
vation congress at Quel)ec which indicated that there were about 
4,000,000 acres of freehold and seigniory lands. Three paper com- 

Sanies in (Canada own more than that in Crown land. I think 
[r. Hastings's statement of, I think it was, one one-hundredth, or 
1 per cent, would probaljly cover the amount, as compared with the 
forest area of Quebec. 

Mr. IIaeeison. I understand that these gentlemen do not want 
to be heard further, and in connection with the hearing to-morrow 
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morning, I understand that the New York malsters were to be heard, 
and I received from a representative of those interests a brief which 
is directed to the chairman of the committee, and I would ask unani- 
mous consent that this brief be printed in the record, and these 
gentlemen would then waive their recjuest for a hearing. 

Mr. Hill. If there is no objection, the brief will be printed in the 
record. Does anyone know of anybody who desires to be heard 
to-morrow morning on any sul^ject ? I understand that other gentle- 
men do desire to be heard on other subjects to-morrow morning, so 
that the committee will stand adjourned until to-morrow morning 
at 10.30. 

(At 12 o'clock noon the committee adjourned until to-morrow, 
"Wednesday, February 8, at 10.30 a. m.) 



The Canadian bill is here printed in full from the copy presented 
by Mr. Hall, as follows: 

[House of Commons. January 26, 1911.] 

Mr. Fielding — In Committee of Ways and Means — 

Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the customs tariff, 1907, and to provide as 
follows: 

1. That the articles the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States 
specified in schedule A shall be admitted info Canada free of duty when imported from 
the United States. 

2. That the articles the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States 
specified in schedules B and D shall be admitted into Canada upon payment of the 
rates of duty specified in the said schedules when imported from the United States. 

That the advantages hereby granted to the United States shall extend to any and 
every other foreign power which may be entitled thereto, under the provisions of any 
treaty or convention with His Majesty. 

That the advantages hereby granted to the United States shall extend to the United 
Kingdom and the several British colonies and possessions with respect to their com- 
merce with Canada. Provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall be 
held to increase any rate of duty now provided for in the British preferential tariff. 

That it is expedient to provide that the act proposed to be founded on the fore- 
going resolutions shall not come into operation until a date to be named by the gov- 
ernor in council in a proclamation to be published in the Canada Gazette, and that 
such proclamation may be issued whenever it appears to the satisfaction of the gov- 
ernor in council that the United States Congress has enacted or will forthwith enact 
such legislation as will grant to Canada the reciprocal advantages provided for in cer- 
tain correspondence dated Washington, January 21, 1911, between the Hon. P. C. 
Knox, Secretary of State for the United States, and the Hon. W. S. Fielding, minister 
of finance of Canada, and the Hon. William Patterson, minister of customs of Canada. 

Schedule A. — Articles Free of Duty. 

Live animals, viz, cattle, horses and mules, swine, sheep, lambs, and all other 
live animals. 

Poultry, dead or alive. 

Wheat, rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat; dried peas and beans, edible. 

Corn, sweet corn, or maize (except for distillation). 

Hay, straw, and cowpeas. 

Fresh vegetables, viz, potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, turnips, onions, cabbages, 
and all other vegetables in their natural state. 

Fresh fruits, viz, apples, pears, peaches, grapes, berries, and all other edible fruits 
in their natural state. 

Dried fruits, viz, apples, peaches, pears, and apricots, dried, desiccated, or 
evaporated. 
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Dairy products, viz, butter, cheese, and fresh milk and cream. Provided that 
cans actually used in the Iransportation of milk or cream may be i)aFsed back and 
forth between the two countries free of duty, under such regulations as the respective 
Governments may prescrilic. 

Eggs of barnyard fowl, in the shell. 

Honey. 

Cotlon-seed oil. , ., , , ■ , ,. 

Seeds, viz, flaxseed or linseed, cotton-seed, and other oil ^eeds; grass seed, mcludmg 
timothy' and' clover seed ; i,'ar(len, field, and other seed not herein otherwise provided 
for when in packages weighing over one pound each (not including flower seeds). 

Fish of all kinds, fresh, frozen, packed in ice, salted or preserved in any form, 
except sardines and other fish preserved in oil; and shell fish of all kinds, including 
oysters, lobsters and clams in any state, fresh or packed, and coverings of the fore- 
going. 

Seal, herring, whale, and other fish oil, including cod oil. 

Salt. 

Mineral waters, natural, not in bottles or jugs. 

Timber, hewn, sided or squared otherwise than by sawing, and round timber used 
for spars or in building wharves. 

Sawed boards, planks, deals and other lumber, not further manufactured than 
sawed. 

Paving posts, raihoad ties, and telephone, trolley, electric hght and telegraph 
poles of cedar or other woods. 

Wooden staves of all kinds, not further manufactured than listed or jointed, and 
stave bolts. 

Pickets and palings. 

Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, not ground. 

Mica, unmanufactured or rough trimmed only, and mica ground or bolted. 

Feldspar, crude, powdered or ground. 

Asbestos not further manufactured than ground. 

Flourspar, crude, not ground. 

Glycerine, crude, not purified. 

Talc, ground, bolted or precipitated, naturally or artificially, not for toilet use. 

Sulphate of soda, or salt cake; and soda ash. 

Extracts of hemlock bark. 

Carbon electrodes. 

Brass in bars and rods, in coil or otherwise, not less than 6 feet in length, or brass 
in strips, sheets or plates, not polished, planished, or coated. 

Cream separators of every description, and parts thereof imported for repair of 
the foregoing. 

Rolled iron or steel sheets, or plates No. 14 gauge or thinner, galvanized or 
coated with zinc, tin, or other metal, or not. 

Crucible cast steel wire, valued at not less than 6 cents per pound. 

Galvanized iron or steel wire, curved or not. Nob. 9, 12, and 13 wire gauge. 

Typecasting and typesetting machines and parts thereof, adapted for use in print- 
ing offices. 

Barbed fencing wire of iron or steel, galvanized or not. 

Coke. 

Round rolled wire rods in the coil, of iron or steel; not o\er three-eights of an inch 
in diameter, and not smaller than No. 6 wire gauge. 

Pulp of wood mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemical, bleached, or un- 
bleached; news print paper, and other paper, and paper board, manufactured from 
mechanical wood pulp or from chemical wood pulp, or of which such pulp is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, colored in the pulp, or not colored, and valued at 
not more than 4 cents per pound, not including printed or decorated wall paper. 

Provided, That such wood pulp, paper, or board, Ijcini; the products of the United 
States, shall only be admitted free of duty into Canada from the United States when 
such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the products of Canada, are admitted from all 
parts of (Janada free of duty into the United Slates. 

Note.— Fish oil, whale oil, seal oil, and fish of all kinds, being the products of 
fisheries carried on by the fishermen of the United States shall be admitted into 
Canada as the product of the United States. 
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Articles. 



Fresh meats, viz: Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other fresh or refrig- 
erated meats excepting game. 

Bacon and hams, not in tins or jars 

Meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted, in brine, or prepared or preserved in 
any manner not otherwise herein provided for. 

Canned meats and canned poultry 

Extract of meat, fluid or not 

Lard, and compounds thereof, cottolene and cotton stearine, and animal 
stearine. 

Tallow 

Egg yolk, egg albumen, and blood albumen 

Fish (except shellfish) by whatever name known, packed in oil, in tin boxes 
or cans, including the weight of the package: 
(o) When weighing over 20 ounces and not over 36 ounces each 

(b) When weighing over 12 ounces and not over 20 ounces each 

(c) When weighing 12 ounces each or less 

(d) When weighing 36 ounces each or more, or when packed in oil, in 

bottles, jars, or kegs. 
Tomatoes and other vegetables, including com, in ca«s or other air-tight pack- 
ages, and including the weight of the package. 
Wheat flour and semolina; and rye flour 

Oatmeal and rolled oats, including the weight of paper covering , 

Com meal 

Barley malt 

Barley, pot, pearled, and patent 

Buckwheat flour or meal 

Split peas, dried 

Prepared cereal foods, not otherwise provided for herein 

Bran, middlings, and other offals of grain used for animal food 

Macaroni and vermicelli 

Biscuits, wafers, and cakes, when sweetened with sugar, honey, molasses, or 
other material. 

Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles composed in whole or in 
part of eggs or any kind of flour or meal when combined with chocolate, 
nuts, fruilS, or confectionery; also candied peel, candied pop corn, candied 
nuts, candied fruits, sugar candy, and confectionery of all kinds. 

Maple sugar and maple sirup " 

Pickles, including pickled nuts; sauces of all kinds, and fish paste or sauce. . . 

Cherry juice and prune juice, or prune wine, and other fruit juices, and fruit 
sirup, nonalcoholic. 

Mineral waters and imitations of natural mineral waters, in bottles or jugs . . . 

Essential oils 

Grape vines; gooseberry, raspberry, and currant bushes 

Farm wagons, and finishd parets thereof 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and 
planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators; thrashing machines, including 
wind stackers, baggers, weighers, and self-feeders therefor; and finished 
parts thereof imported for repairs of the foregoing. 

Portable engines with boilers, in combination, horsepowers and traction en- 
gines for farm purposes; hav loaders, potato diggers, fodder or food cutters, 
grain crushers, farming mills, hay tedders, farm or field roUers, manure 
spreaders, weeders, and windmills; and finished parts thereof imported 
for repair of the foregoing, except shafting. 

Grindstones of sandstones, not mounted, finished or not 

Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and all other monumental or build- 
ing stone, except marble, breccia, and onyx, unmanufactured, or not 
dressed, hewn, or polished. 

Roofing slates 

Vitrified paving blocks, not ornamented or decorated in any manner, and 
paving blocks of stone. 

Oxide of iron, as a color 

Asbestos further manufactured than ground; manufactures of asbestos, or 
articles of which asbestos is the component material of chief value, includ- 
ing woven fabrics wholly or in chief value of asbestos. 

Printing ink ." 

Cutlery, plated or not, viz, pocketknives, penknives, scissors and shears, 
knives and forks for household purposes, and table steels. 

Bells and gongs; brass corners and rules for printers 

Basins, urinals, and other plumbing fixtures for bathroom and lavatories; 
bathtubs, sinks, and laundry tubs, of earthenware, stone, cement, or clay, 
or of other material. 

Brand band instniments 

Clocks, watches, time recorders, clock and watch keys, clock cases, and clock 
movements. 

Printers' x^f^ooden cases and cabinets for holding type 

Wood flour 

Canoes and small boats of wood, not power boats 

Feathers, crude, not dressed, colored, or otherwise manufactured — 

Antiseptic surgical dressings, such as absorbent cotton, cotton wool, lint, 
lamb's wool, tow, jute, gauzes, and oakum, prepared for use as surgical 
dressings, plain or medicated; surgical trusses, pessaries, and suspensory 
bandagesof all kinds. 



Rates of duties. 



11 cents per pound. 

Do. 
Do. 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

Do. 
IJ cents per pound. 

40 cents per 100 pounds. 
7J per cent ad valorem. 

5 cents per package. 
4 cents per package. 
2 cents per package. 
36 per cent ad valorem. 

li cents per pound. 

50 cents per barrel of 196 

pounds. 
50 cents per 100 pounds. 
12J cents per 100 pounds. 
45 cents per 100 pounds. 
J cent per pound. 

Do. 
7J cents per bushel of 60 

pounds. 
17^ per cent ad valorem. 
12| cents per 100 pounds. 
1 cent per pound. 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

32^ per cent ad valorem. 



1 cent per pound. 

32! per cent ad valorem. 

17^ per cent ad valorem. 

Do. 

7i per cent ad valorem. 
17i per cent ad valorem. 
22] per cent ad valorem, 
lo'per cent ad valorem. 



20 per cent ad valorem. 



5 cents per 100 pounds. 
12J per cent ad valorem. 

50 cents per 100 square feet. 
17J per cent ad valorem. 

22J pe r cent ad valorem. 
Do. 



17| per cent ad valorem. 

27h per cent ad valorem. 

Do. 
32^ per cent ad valorem. 



22.'. per cent ad valorem. 
27i per cent ad valorem. 

Do. 
22?, per cent ad valorem. 

' Do. 
12i per cent ad valorem. 
17| per cent ad valorem. 
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Articles. 



Rates of duties. 



Plate glass, not beveled, in sheet.s or panes exceeding 7 square feet each, and 

not exceeding 25 square feet each. 
Motor vehicles, other than for railways and tramways, and automobiles, and 

parts thereof, not including rubber tires. 

Iron or steel digesters for the manufacture of wood pulp 

Musical instrument cases, fancy cases or boxes, portfolios, satchels, reticules, 

card cases, purses, pooketboolcs, fly books for artificial flies, all the foregoing 

composed wholly or in chief value of leather. 



25 per cent ad valorem. 

30 i^er cent ad valorem. 

27J per cent ad valorem. 
30 per cent ad valorem. 



ScHEDTn.E D.— Articles Subject to the TJndeementioned Rates of Duty. 



Articles. 



Rates ol duty. 



Cement, Portland, and hydraulic or water lime in barrels, bags, or casts, the 

weight of the package to be included in the weighWfor duty. 
Trees, viz, apple, cherry, peach, pear, plum, and quince, of all kinds, and 

small peach trees known as Tune buds. 
Condensed milk, the weight of the package to be included in the weight for 

duty. 

Biscuits without added sweetening 

Fruits in air-tight cans or other air-tight packages, the weight of the cans or 

other packages to be included in the weight for duty. 

Peanuts, shelled 

Peanuts, unshelled 

Coal, bituminous, round and run of mine, including'bituminous coal such as 

will not pass throagh a f-inch screen. 



11 cents per 100 pounds. 

2i cents each. 

2 cents per pound. 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
2 cents per pound. 

1 cent per pound. 
I cent per pound. 
45 cents per ton. 



(T. D. 30591.) 

Wood pulp — Printing paper. 

Instructions as to the assessments of duty on wood pulp and printing paper under 
paragraphs 406 and 409, tariff act of 1909. 

TeeAsuby Department, May 5, 1910. 

Sir: The Secretary of State has forwarded to the department from the American 
consul at Sherbrooke, Canada, a, copy of certain new regulations in the Province of 
Quebec, from which I quote the following: 

"(A) AH timber cut on Crown lands after the 1st of May, 1910, must be manu- 
factured in Canada — that is to say, converted into pulp or paper, into deals or boards, 
or into any other article of commerce or merchandise as distinguished from such 
timber in its raw or unmanufactured state. There shall not be considered as manu- 
factured, within the meaning of the present regulations, timber merely cut into 
lengths or logs piled up, barked or otherwise worked preliminary to the fabrication 
of pulp or paper, of deals or boards or of any other articles of commerce, nor waney 
timber nor poles; but actual square timber and railway ties are considered as manu- 
factured." 

As the foregoing regulation in effect forbids the exporlation for use in the manu- 
facture of wood pulp of wood cut on Crown lands, duties will be assessed on wood 
pulp and printing paper produced from pulp wood cut on such lands after May 1 , 1910, 
as follows : 

On mechanically ground wood pulp, the regular duty, under paragraph 406 of the 
tariff act of August 5, 1909, at the rate of ime-twelfth of 1 cent per pound, dry weight. 

On chemical wood pulp, the regular duties, under paragraph 406 of said act, at the 
followmg rates: Unbleached, one-sixth of 1 cent per pouncl, dry weiu'ht; bleached, 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, dry weight. 

On printing paper, the regular rates of duty and in addition thereto the additional 
duty of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound when valued at \\ cents per pound or less, under 
paragraph 409 of said tariff act. 

T. p. 29968 and 300'l.j of August 26 and (XHober 16, 1909, are hereby amended 
accordingly. 

^^fPec]_fiilly, j,vj,j.s F. Curtis, 

(67747.) Assistant Secretary . 

Collector of CasTOMS, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 
WasUngfon, D. C, Wediusday, February 8, 1911. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Representatives MoCall (acting cliairman), Hill, Boutell, 
Xeedham, Calderliead, Fordney, Gaines, Longworth, Dwight, Ellis, 
Underwood, Pou, Randell, Broussard, and Plarrison. 

The Acting Chaikman (Mr. McC'all). Mr. Bradley, of New York, 
submits a statement on the pending bill, relating to pen and pocket 
cutlery. Without objection, that will be printed in the record as a 
part of our proceedings. 

Then there is a communication from the American Society of 
Equity, from Eyanston, 111., in which a gentleman who appeared 
before the committee makes an extension in waiting of his remarks. 
Without objection, that will be printed in the record. 

(The papers mentioned above are as follows:) 

Committee on Military Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, February 7, 191J. 
Hon. Serexo E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives. 
Dear Sir: Xotwithstanding the seeming impossibility of amending H. R. 32216, 
a proposed reciprocity agreement \\ ith Canada, I have the honor to submit for the 
pnnted hearings the attached statement in support of my earnest protest against that 
which I know will prove a serious injury to American manufacturers of pocket cutlery, 
should the proposed agreement be confirmed. 

Respectfully, Thos. W. Bradley. 

reciprocity agreement with CANADA — PEN AND POCKET CUTLERY. 

So far as pocket cutlery is concerned, American manufacturers can have no oppor- 
tunity of enlarging their market in the Canadian field. Canadian official reports 
show that tor the year ending March 31, 1910, the total importations of pocketknives 
from Great Britain amounted to .S67,542; from Germany, $5,703; and from the United 
States, 11,202, the latter being imports of patent self-opening novelty knives only. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that a decrease from 30 to 272 P^r cent in the Canadian 
duty will in any way benefit our American manufacturers or workmen while the 
English good.s pay only 20 per cent. 

Should the Canadian reciprocity treaty be enacted into law, it would mean, in the 
case of pocketknives, a reduction of 65 per cent from the existing Payne tariff rates. 
While it is time that no pocket cutlery is at the present time manufactured in Canada, 
the first consideration is whether American manufacturers can compete in the markets 
of Canada under 27.;, per cent duty as against a preferential duly of 20 per cent on 
English cutlery; and a later consideration is sure to be whether American manufac- 
turers can compete in the markets of the United States with the product of Canadian 
manufacture after cutlery works shall have been established in Canada. Under the 
cheaper cost of living there, should Sheffield manufacturers install plants in Canada, 
man them with mixed English and Canadian labor, and pay the average of foreign 
wages, a duty of 27^ per cent ad valorem would measure little more than one-third 
the difference between cost of production in Canada and the United States. In this 
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connection it may be noted that English steel, dutiable at 20 per cent, is used m the 
manufacture of American pocket cutlery. Against this, Canadian manutacturers 
may import forged «t(-el knife blades at 5 per cent, the British preferential rate of duty. 

Reciprocity in thi^^ instance, to Amencan manufacturers of pocket cutlery, simply 
puts in ieopardy their home market, worth $4,497,575, in exchange for a vam attempt 
to secure a larger portion of the (Janadian market, the total.value of which for the year 
ending March 31, 1910, was less than $75,000. ,. c , 

It is also absolutely unjust to this American industry to lump mother-of-pearl 
handled, highly finished articles in the same class with iron-handled knives, forks, 

and shears. ... , ^ ^i ,- i- 

In simple justice to the manufacturers of American pocket cutlery, now strugglmg 
in their home market against the keen competition of British and German production, 
the words, "penknives, pocketknives," in line 3, page 6, and the same words m 
line 10, page 13, of H. R. 32216, should be stricken out. 



EvANSTON, III., February ft, 1911. 

Representative Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Sir: Your acting chairman, at the hearing on February 4, granted us 
permission to file a supplementary brief protesting in the name of the American 
Society of Equity against the ratification of the reciprocity agreement with the Domin- 
ion of Canada, "fte will do this as briefly as possible. The President has said, "If 
we can enlarge our supply of natural resources, and especially food products and the 
necessities of life, without substantial injury to any of our producing and manufacturing 
classes we should take steps to do it now." • z- • , 

We have endeavored to prove that this can not be done without serious financial 
injury to that great army engaged in sowing and reaping the products of the soil. 

Not only will the introduction of free grain from that \ast Dominion of Canada, upon 
the quantity of which there is no limitation, reduce the value of the cereal? raised by 
our farmers (as is the purpose of our President) , but is n( iw having the effect of reducing 
the value of the crops of 1910 even in advance of any positive assurance of its ratifi- 
cation. 

What the detrimental effect will be in case of ratification is incalculable. 

Much of the crops of 1910 is still in the farmers' granaries. Just how much we will 
know exactly when the crop bulletin of March 1 is issued by (he Department of Agri- 
culture. Taking, however, the amounts shown by this same authority on March 1, 
1910, we will have some idea of the magnitude of what is involved in this issue. 



Cereals. 


Amoant. 


Price per 
bushel, 
Chicago. 


Value. 


Wlieat 




Busliels. 
173,000,000 
1,000,00Q,000 
363, 000, 000 


SI. l.s 
.641 
.47 


$204,000,000 




680,000,000 


Oats 


170,600,000 







The probabilities are that the figures will show on March 1 fully as much on hand of 
these cereals, especially the corn and oats, because both of these cro])s are \'ery much 
larger than the crops of 1909 above lalrulated on. 

We will therefore ask you to seriously consider what effect the ratification of the 
proposed agreement will ha^'e on the \alue of these vast amounts of wheat, corn, and 
oats, still the property of the farmers and yet to find a market. 

Already the loss, as compared with a year ago, is stuiiendons. The wheat is worth 
95 cents in Chicago, or S40,000,000 less than on March 1, 1910. The corn $186,000,000 
less, being worth in (^hicago to-day only 47 cents. The oats .S.34,000,000 less, being 
worth in (lliicago to-day only 32 cents. The total of this is $280,000,000, and the 
farmers have on hand a total of over 1,500,000,000 bushels, and every decline of 1 cent 
per bushel on this amount is the equivalent of .$15,3fil),000. 

This is another serious mat I or for the life insurance companies and financial institu- 
tions who have; their millions jn\T'steil in farm mortgages. 

In the course of his remarks the honorable Representative from Missouri, Mr. Champ 
Clark, said that we had better prepare for the annexation of the Dominion of Canada. 
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This we do not fear, bocause Ai'hen the at present aliens liecoine citizens of ihe United 
States they no longer enjoy the advanta^i^ o\-er the farmers of Ihe United States given 
by the free trade relations between the Dominion of Canada and England, in buying 
their necessities of life. The\- no longer contribute the mite to the purchasing power 
in the United States, but they contriljule their all and the eqiiilibrium is thus main- 
tained. 

Another honorable Representative also asked what would be the result if the present 
undeveloped vast areas of north \\- est ('anada were Imated within the borders of our 
own country. 

The above answer to a situation arising from the annexation of the Dominion of 
Canada also answers this C|uesli(5n. 

The proposed reciprocity agreement does, howe\-er, mean an entirely different 
situation and an opposite result to our own farmers. The (Janadian farmer would be 
within the United States only so far as his selling power was concerned, while he woidd 
be within the Dominion of (.'anada enjo\ing free trade with England so far as his 
buying power was concerned, buying his necessities at home at greatly reduced 
prices, to the disadvantage of our farmers with the yoke of a high protective tariff on 
manufactured products around their necks. 

The, honorable acting chairman found that his figures did not a'^ree with those of 
our representative on the increase in the barley crop in the Dnnuiiion oi Canada 
between the years 1903 and 1009, the amount given by us being 55,000,000 bushels 
for the latter year. We promised to furnish our authority and it is the Crop Bulletin, 
published under the authority of the Department of Agriculture. 

It is true that the Canada barley crop for 1910 was less than this, but close in^-esti- 
gation will show that barley crops of Manilolia, Saskatche\\'an, and Alberta were almost 
entirely destroyed last summer by-the unusual drought and it is not a fair criterion 
for production, because a normal iTop was grown in 1909 and amnunted to 55,000,000 
bushels. 

So far as the barley crop itself is concerned, this society desires in make and record 
a vigorous protest against the destruction of this barley-growing industry by the 
removal of the protectirm that has lieen in part instrumental in building up this indus- 
try in the great barley-producing States of llinnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the 
Dakotas . 

We do not include the States of Nebraska and Missouri and Kansas, because the 
barley grown in those States is mostly only fit for and used for feeding purposes. 
The honorable Rep^esentati^•e from Missouri asked wh\- ilissouri did not or could not 
raise as good barley foT brewing purp(.)ses as the great States farther north, ^^'e can 
asstu-e him that Mr. Adolphus Busch, of St. Louis, who has seen the brewing barley 
line of production advance northward with great regret, can inform him as to the 
wherefores and whys, but so far as Nebraska and Kansas are concerned we are. in a 
position to say that the introduction of the Bay Brewing seed of the Pacific coast was 
responsible for the deterioration of the quality. This seed has not an affinity in the 
soil of these States and produces a mongrel barley. Even if the barley grown from 
this seed in these two States thrashed out equal in quality to that on the Pacific coast 
it would still be unsatisfactory to the brewers. We can furnish authorities that clearly 
explain why such is the case. This barley has not high diastatic properties. It 
can not, therefore, be used with a large proportion of raw grain or the products of 
raw grain that require the diastase for their conversion into sugar and alcohol. 

Although not generally kno\^'n nor labeled nor advertised our brewers are all using 
as much of the substitutes for barely malt above mentioned as they can without 
absolutely destroying the quality of the beers. These same substitutes are disguised 
for selling purposes and the expression "barley malt" is the fig leaf used to cover up 
the nakedness of the act . 

Bass & Co., the large brewers of England, keep a representative in the barley- 
growing districts of California to buy this particular barley for their purposes, because 
they do not use substitutes, and this barley is especially valuable to brewers who desire 
to obtain their starch and sugar and alcohol from the barley itself. 

Another honorable Representati^-e asked why, if the barle>- grciwn* in western 
Canada just over the invisible boundary line from North Dakota was not suitable for 
brewing purposes, why it was that the barley on this side of the invisible boundary 
line was adaptable simply because it happened to be grown in territory that is within 
the United States. The answer to this is that the barley grown in the northern part of 
North Dakota, because of the alkali in the soil, is not' desirable malting barley or 
brewing barley and is used more for feeding than any other purpose. 

The brewing industry of the United States is responsible for the present great 
quantity grown, and so far as the majority of the barley growers is concerned they 
realize that they are growing it for brewing purposes. At the annual meeting of the 
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United States Brewers ' Association in June, 1908, the advisory committee said: "It is 
now seven years since the Department of Agriculture first gave its attention to the 
work of improving the barley crop." The following annual meeting in June, 1909, 
brought up the same subject and the advisory committee reported as follows: 'The 
United State,-, Department of Agriculture issued on April 24, 1909, Bulletin No. 124, 
which contains the preliminary results of investigations authorized by Congress in 
the agricultural a])])r(,priation bill for the fiscal vears 1903 to 1907, to study the barleys 
grown in different sections of the VnUvd States with a view of improvmg their 
quality." The evidence all shows that about the year 1900, the United States 
Brewers' A.ssociation solicited the United States Department of Agriculture to use 
its efforts (and later on for four years money appropriated) toward improving and en- 
larging the barley crop. They also solicited the aid of the State agricultural colleges 
and to such an extent were they successful, this coming only a few years after the 
imposition of the protective dtity, that the farmers within the ten years trebled 
their crop. 

In October next in the city of Chicago an international barley exposition is to be 
held by the brewers and prizes offered the barley growers to still further enlarge and 
improve the growing of barley. And it is because barley is grown for but one purpose, 
except to a very small extent, and because the industry has been nourished by the 
United States Brewers' Association and the Department of Agriculture that we believe 
the barley growers have special claimsfora continuation of the protection thathasbeen 
in part instrumental in adding many millions of acres to the growing of this particular 
cereal. 

We can not see where the imposition of this protective duty was in any way respon- 
sible for the deterioration of the barley-growing industry in the State of Xew "i'ork, 
because they still have the acres and the seed i.s available, but we are inclined to 
believe that" the elements necessary to the soil for the production of barley are now 
lacking. In any event we would be glad to hold out the helping hand to the farmers 
in any of our own States who desire to engage in the growing of barley and to furnish 
them with the seed at cost. We do, however, protest strongly against ct.mpetition from 
a foreign country of vast areas and conveniently situated to our home markets, and we 
beg careful consideration for all of the reasons given for your better guidance and 
understanding. 

American Society of Equity, 
ISy JoHX .R. M.vuFp. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 

Mr. HrjiPHREY. I hanlly think it will be necessary for me to state 
to the committee that I have not prepared myself to present my case 
as I should. You will soon discover that. But I do want to submit 
a few thoughts to the committee as affecting the industries of the 
State of Washington. 

First, I want to call your attention to the fish industry. It may be 
a surprise to the srentlemen upon the committee to know that the fish 
industry of the State of Washington is our lar.jest industry. It now 
exceeds our lumber industry, and is the largest of any State in the 
Union. This treaty — if I may term it a treaty — projiosos to place 
fish on the free list. I have not yet been able to decide in my own 
mind what it is. If it is a treaty, I do not know why it is over here. 
If it is an act to re/ulato comnunre, I do not tmdorstand why Con- 
gress did not tlo it. If it is for the piu-]>ose of revisin ■; the tariff, I am 
imabh' tO rindci>tand v,hv il did not ori:inaie in lite House. But 
wbatevcr it mnv be termed, it proposes to place fish upon the free 
hst. 

[Tpon our coast W(> liave, as I have said, a cveat fishing industry. 
The Ctinadian (iovernniont, just across tlie line, subsidizes its fisheries 
by giving them s])ecial rates of transportation over its railways. 
When the new (l(i\'ernmeiit line is completed aiul reaches Prince Ru- 
pert, th(! Canadian (Idvetmnent is going to establish there a great 
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cold-storage plant, costing a good many millions of dollars (I have seen 
it stated at all the way from ten to twenty millions of dollars) , where 
the fishermen may take their catch and keep it in perfect condition 
markets of this country. The question that is agitating the fisher- 
until the Government railroad can carry it at special rates into the 
men upon our coast is, how does Congress expect a private industry 
to compete with the Canadian Government in this respect if you are 
going to take off all protection in the way of a tariff ? 

Mr. Gaines. Mr. Humphrey, what are those special rates on the 
Government railroads ? Can you elaborate on that point ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No: I can not, because I have been unable to get 
definite information in regard to them. 

Mr. Harrison. What is the total value of the fishing industry of 
your State ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I can not tell 30U that, either. I do not know. 

Mr. Harrison. Is it a fish-packing industry or a fish-catching 
industry '( 

Mr. Humphrey. It is botli. 

Mr. Harrison. In about what proportions? 

Mr. Humphrey. I am not able to tell you. As I said at the begin- 
ning, I have not been able to get definite information. It is a long 
way out to my country, and the mails have been held up. Such state- 
ments as I have received have been principally by telegram, and what 
I happen to know, just in a general waj^. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you happen to know the comparati^'e price of 
fish on the Canadian side of the border and in your State ^ 

Mr. Humphrey. No; I do not know that. 

Mr. Harrison. Fresh fish, in the market ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I do not know that either. 

The Acting Chairman. JMr. Humphrey, is your fishing industry 
chieflj^ a salmon industrj^ ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No. The sahnon is first. 

The Acting Chairman. That is the largest? 

]\Ir. HuiiPHREY. That is the largest. 

The Acting Chairiian. Is that a river industry ? 

Mr. Hi-^iPHREY. No; it is not confined to the rivers. It is on both 
rivers and sound, and a great portion of it is in Alaska, where they 
do their fishing in what are not exactly inland waters, but sounds 
and bays. 

The Acting Chairman. I was not including the Alaska fisheries. 

Mr. HuiiPHREY. The Alaska fisheries would all be affected by this 
bill in the same way. 

The Acting Chairman. But you are including those m the fishing 
industries that vou are speaking of ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; I am including that fishing industry, 
although I am speaking of the State of Washington. I have a letter 
that I receivefl this morning— I think probably it is here— m which 
the statement is made, somewhat to my surprise, that during the 
last year the value of our fish was greater than the value of our 
lumber. I presume when this treaty was being negotiated those who 
were representing our Government were not aware of the fact that 
Canada subsidized her fisheries. This, to my mind, illustrates one of 
the dangers of revising the tariff in secret, with no opportunity to be 
heard. 
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Mr. Harbison. Mr. Humphrey, if it sliould turn out (as I believe 
to be the case) that the principal part of the fishing industry of your 
State is canning or packing, would it not be a benefit to the State 
to have the raw material come in free from Canada ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No ; we do not need to get the raw material from 
Canada. We have our own raw material. We no not have to fish 
in Canadian waters. We have all of our own raw material so far as 
fish is concerned. And while I think it is probably true that the 
packing industry is the largest, yet we send a great deal of fish to the 
eastern coast, as far as Boston, now. We send a great many hahbut. 

Mr. Pou. I am not sure whether you were asked this question or 
not; but if you were, I will repeat it: Did j-'ou say that vou did or 
did not know the extent to wliich Canada subsidizes its fishing 
industry ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No; I have not the figures definitely. This is 
what I know they do: They give special rates over the railroads. 
The roads in Canada are largely owned by the Government. They 
give special rates to fisheries. Then the.y propose to establish a 
great cold-storage plant at Prince Rupert, so as to assist the fishing 
in that way. Whether there are any additional advantages or not, I 
am not prepared to say. 

The next item that I want to call your attention to briefly is 
lumber. You have heard a great deal of discussion of the lumber 
question, and no doubt the members of the committee know more 
about the details of the lumber business in our State than I do. But 
I want to call your attention to the fact that the persons who framed 
this agreement overlooked the attitude of Canada — especially British 
Colombia — and its policy in regard to putting an export duty upon 
logs. Sometimes they not only have a duty, but the exportation is 
absolutely |)rohibited. If the lumbermen in my State could have 
absolute free trade in all forest products between this country and 
Canada, there would be very little objection so far as the lumbermen 
are concerned. But if we change the law and provide for free lumber, 
and at the same time permit British Colombia to put an export duty 
upon logs or to absolutely prohibit their being brought into th^ 
country, it seems to me we are giving something for nottdng. 

Mr. Bboussard. Right there, let me ask this question: You say 
that some of the provinces absolutely prohibit the exportation of 
timber '? 

Mr. Humphrey'. At times. 

Mr. Broussard. Can you refer us to the law under which the 
Provinces exercise that right ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No. Perhaps Brother Fordnev knows. 

Mr. Broussard. I have looked up the law, and' 1 find onlv the act 
of 1897, which permits the Provinces to impose an export tax of not 
exceeding $3 a thousand. It makes that tax operative bv the gov- 
ernor and the council passing such a law and pubUshing it in the 
Canada Gazette. Many witnesses have come here and said that some 
Provinces absolutely prohibit the exi)ortation of logs. I am unable 
to find that law, and T wanted to get ii veforence to it from some of 
the gentlemen who have looked up the matter. 

Mr. Fordney. If the gentlemen will permit me to sav so, all the 
Provinces of Canada now have an embargo placed upon their logs by 
the governors of the various Provinces ; and the governor has the 
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right, by making publication of it in the Gazette, to remove that 
embargo at any time he chooses. 

Mr. Broussard. Under what authority is the governor acting 
when he prohibits the exportation ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I cannotciteyou tothehiw,butitisaprovinciallaw. 
All the forests of Canada are absolutely under the control of the 
various Provinces. The Dominion Government of Canada' has no 
forests at all. The lands in the various Provinces belong to the 
Provinces, and they are absolutely under their control. 

IIt. Gaines. Mr. Fordney, if you will permit me just a minute, let 
us see if that is necessarily correct. As I understand Mr. Broussard, 
his point is this: He has seen an act of the Dominion Government 
which authorizes the provincial governments to put on an export tax 
of not exceeding $3 a thousand. But it has been generally stated 
here, as you have just stated, that some of the Provinces have an 
embargo. Now, under what authority is that ? And if the power of 
the Provinces comes from an act of the Dominion Government, may 
not the Dominion Government pass another law at any time revok- 
ing that power, or exercise it themselves, even if we pass this bill or 
this treaty? (We are as much at sea as you are about the proper 
language to use in designating it.) And even if the Provinces took 
off their export tax, or their embargo, or whatever it is, as long as the 
Dominion Government permits the power to remain in their hands 
to do it, might they not instantly at any time put it on again ? 

I am trying to get at two propositions: The first is, Would the 
passage of this act, even if we "ot the anticipated reductions in 
export duties, or their removal, insure any permanency? The sec- 
ond proposition is that it is a strange thing to me that the proponents 
of this bill leave us here to fish out for ourselves all these difficult 
problems. None of them comes forward and states the legal condi- 
tions under which we are expected to act, so far as thej^ are affected 
by the law of Canada and tlae various Provinces. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the proponents of this bill, the man 
who drafted the bill, ought to be here to explain its provisions and 
furnish us the information in the light of which he proceeded when 
he drafted the bUl. 

Mr. Broussard. I want to say that a reading of the act of 1897 
shows that the governor and council not only can reduce or repeal 
all export taxes, but at any time may reimpose them to the extent 
thaftheir judgment may dictate. 

So that even if all of the Provinces were to revoke the export tax 
now being imposed, and bring about free paper between this country 
and Canada, subsequently, under that act, by simply advertising the 
fact, these Provinces might reinstate the tax upon either the wood, 
the pulp, or the paper. 

The Acting Chairman. Mr. Broussard, do you think that in an 
agreement of this kind between nations, where one nation makes a 
provision in its laws on condition that the other nation shall make a 
similar provision in its laws, there is any danger of the consideration 
being withdrawn by the other nation after it gets what it desires ? 

Mr. Broussard. I certainly do, Mr. McCall. 

The Acting Chairman. Can there be anything practical in that 
suggestion ? 
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Mr. Beoussard. I certainly think so ; because it occurs to me that 
if the commissioners of the Canadian Government had intended to 
bring about free ))aper between our country and theirs, they should 
have proceeded first by cither having the Provinces revoke the tax 
or securing the assurance that they would do so in case this treaty 
was adopted by both countries. The fact that they came here and 
dealt with this entire subject, and, after it had been dealt with, 
notified the Secretary of State on the 21st of January that they could 
not be held to represent the Provinces, and that the Provinces must 
act on their own individual motion subsequently to the ratification 
of the treaty, indicates to me that the Provinces niay or may not 
repeal this tax, or may repeal it and subsequently reimpose it. 

In other words, it does not appear to me that the commissioners, 
in acting with this Government in framing this agreement, undertook 
to bind the Provinces, either because they knew the Provinces would 
not be bound, or else because they knew the party would not revoke 
the law by which the entire jurisdiction of the Provinces which 
enables them to impose the export tax was to be taken away from 
them. So I believe, in answer to your question, that they would 

Mr. Pou. There is this consideration, also: The Government has 
50 majority — so I saw in the papers. Nobody knows how long that 
50 majority is going to remain. They may have an ex])erience over 
there like we had in the last election here. 

Mr. Gaines. This matter seems to me of considerable importance, 
in view of the information, or partial information, which we now 
possess. The letter from the Canadian authorities accompanying the 
President's message calls our attention, apparently with great frank- 
ness, to the fact that the Dominion Government can not control the 
action of the Provinces. Yet it would appear from the statement 
made this morning that the power of the Provinces in this respect is 
due to a voluntary (and therefore, I take it, a revocable) grant of 
power on the part of the Dominion to the Provinces. In that case 
the Dominion might have resumed the power, and then it would be 
in the position to control the situation. 

Mr. Beoussard. If you will read the wording of a part of this 
letter of Mr. Fielding and Mr. Paterson (the Canadian commissioners) 
to the Secretary of State, written after this agreement had been 
drafted, you will find this language: 

The restrictions at present existing in Canada are of a provincial character. They 
have been adopted by several of the Provinces with regard to what are believed to be 
provincial interests. We have neither the right nor the desire to interfere with the 
provincial authorities in the free exercise of their constitutional powei-s in the admin- 
istration of their public lands. 

In other words, the commissioners recite that the power to impose 
this tax is a constitutional power in the Provinces; that the lands 
belong to the Provinces ; and that they have neither the desire nor the 
power to exercise any influence at" all with the Provinces. This 
letter was not written until after there had been entered into this 
agreement in which appears this provision with regard to wood pulp, 
pulp wood, and print paper. So that, judging from the language of 
this letter, if this treaty is ratified, we need not expect any influence 
to be exercised hereafter by the Government of Canada over the 
governments of the various Provinces with regard to the removal of 
the restrictions that may be imposed. 
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Mr. Calderhead. I think you are right on that point, because on 
the 1st of May the Province of Quebec absokitely prohibited the 
exportation of timber from any crown lands. 

Mr. Bkoussaed. That is the point I wanted to bring out in asking 
the question I did of ^Ir. Humphreys — to ascertain under what 
authority they do that. 

Mr. FoRDNET. Mr. Chairman, let me tell .you this: I started a 
while ago to explain to you (and if you permit me, I will do so) what 
I know to be a fact, because I have held those licenses myself. 

The commissioners of Crown lands in the various Provinces have 
absolute control orer the lands in the Provinces. They Jiave a com- 
missioner of Crown lands as ^ve have a Commissioner of the General 
Land Oihce liere. A purcliaser of timber on those Crown lands buys 
onlv the timber, not the lands. The lands are not for Side. They are 
for homestead after the timber has been removed or disposed of. If 
to-day you or any other person siiould purchase tlie timber on any 
portion of the Crown lands in the Province of Quel^ec, or the Province 
of Ontario, or any other Pro^vince — b}^ the way, on the Pacific coast 
thev have another law, wliicli I will exiDlain, in addition to the one I 
am now explaining — you would get a license' to go and remove that 
timber on or before the 1st day of next May, no matter what time 
of the vear you might bu}- that right. But wlien you cut and remove 
it, there is a condition in the license itself that you must ]3ay to the 
Crown land department of that Province a certain rate yier thousand 
feet of stumpage for your loo;s, or so much per cord for your wood. 
They reserve the right in the license to change the rate tliat you are 
to pay — either to lower it or to raise it. It is set forth in the license 
that the timber must be manufactured in Canada. That is all there 
is to it. You have no authority in your license to remove it from 
the Pro'vince in wliich you cut it, uv from Canada. 

Mr. Gaines. Let me ask you a question right there. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Gaines. Is the commissioner of Crown lands an officer of the 
Province or is he an ofhcer of the Dominion Government ? 

Mr. FoKDNEY. The commissioner of Crown lands is an officer of 
the Province. 

Mr. Gaines. And is that power on the part of the Provinces a 
constitutional power in the sense in which we understand the term 
"constitutional," or does it originate in Dominion statutes which 
may be repealed at any time? 

I'lr. FoRDNEY. I have never seen the act myself, Yn\ Gaines; 
but it is my understanding that the commissioner of Crown lands 
is absolutely under the control and authority of the Province itself, 
the same as a State officer in the United States would be under our 
State laws. 

Mr. Gatn^s. We are trying to reach the source of the power. 

Mr. Fordney. Now, let me go further. There is no export tax 
on logs coming from Canada into this country. I have never known 
of any, although I have heard that there was at one time, many years 
ago, an export tax on logs. There is an embargo upon logs — that 
is to say, a prohibition against their coming into this country when 
cut from Crown lands. The Provinces have no control over the 
timber on lands that have passed out of the possession of the Province 
and have been deeded either to Indian reservations or to individuals 
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who obtained title to the lands under some of their land laws.^ The 
right to remove that embargo is in the governor, by pubhshing, as 
you mentioned , Mv. Broussard. But in British Columbia the practice 
has been that whenevei- the log market became flc>oded with logs, 
and a large amount was on hand, and the price of logs was likely 
to go down, and tlie market for logs was good m the State of Washing- 
ton, just across the line, he would immediately remove that embargo, 
and they would dump their surplus logs upon our market, and 
immediately put back the embargo. That has been the custom. 
That has been often done, and it was done this last year and the year 
before; and it is the jiractice eveiy time they have a surplus of logs 
on hand. 

Mr. Hill. 2\Ir. Chairman, I think I can relieve the situation a 
little in regard to the log question. At the time of the tariff hear- 
ings, copies of the contracts under which logs were sold were sent 
from Canada. I have over in my office a copy of such a contract. 
My understanding of the situation is that the logs on the Crown 
lands are owned by the respective Provinces; they are their prop- 
erty, just as I might own them if the}- were private lands. In the 
specifications for bidding at the auction sales there is a clause which 
provides that whatever purchases are made shall be made with 
the understanding that the logs shall be manufactured in Canada. 
It applies to Canadian citizens, British citizens, French citizens, 
and American citizens alike. There is no restriction that they 
shall not be taken into the United States, any more than there is 
that they shall not be taken to England. It is simply a provision 
that when a man starts to make a bid, whoever he is, he makes it 
with the distinct understanding that he shall manufacture that 
timber in the Dominion of Canada. That is my understanding of 
the matter. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That is absolutely correct. There is no discrimina- 
tion against any one country, or against the. United States, in favor 
of any other country. All persons obtaining licenses to cut timber 
in those Provinces are compelled to manufacture it in Canada. 

The Acting CiiAiEitAN. Xow, Mr. Humphrey, will you proceed? 

Mr. John Xoreis. Mr. Chairman, I am Mr. John Xorris, the chair- 
man of the committee on paper of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers' Association. Later on I expect to ask the committee for 
an opportunity to make a statement upon paper and pulp, which 

I think will entirely clarify the situation, which is evidently con- 
fused in the minds of the members, and give them accvirate informa- 
tion as to the restrictions and as to the questions which relate to 
the duty and the reasons which affect the present text of the treaty 
arrangement so far as it relates to ])a.per and inilp. 

The Acting Chairman. The committee will be very glad to hear 
you. At what time would it be convenient ? It is now half past 

II o'clock. 

Mr. NoRRis. I did not exi)ect to make anv statement to-day. I 
have sent to New York for my tables, in order that when I answer 
your questions as to pric(>s and other things respecting paper and 
pulp I may give you accurate, detailed information, and not mislead 
you in any respect. 

The Acting Chairman. You could go on to-morrow, could you? 

Mr. NoRRis. Surely. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. To-morrow was set aside for the lumber people, 
and the committee decided that the meetings are to close at 5 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The Acting Chaikjian. We understood that you were willing 
to divide the time to-morrow with some gentlemen from Xew York 
or some other State that were notified to come to-da}'. Do you 
think you will occupy all the time, so that Mr. Xorris could not be 
heard before 5 o'clock ^ 

Mr. FoEDNEY. No; I think time ought to be given to everybody, 
but I will ask Mr. Norris this question: Have you a copy of the 
Canadian laws that j'ou are going to speak of, that you are proposing 
to present to the committee ? 

Mr. NoRRis. A copy of the location ticket ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. No, no; have you a copy of their land laws under 
which lumber is cut ? If not, your information is not any better 
than that of any other witness, is it ? 

Mr. NoRRis. No. 

The Acting Chairjian. Mr. Norris can be heard, of course. 

Mr. Fordney. Yes ; we shall be glad to hear him. 

The Acting Chairman. I understand that it will not be conven- 
ient for you to go on this afternoon ? 

Mr. Norris. I have not the tables of the accurate information 
which I think you will want. 

Mr. Pou. I did not understand whether }-h\ Xorris answered Mr. 
Fordney's question r,s to whether he had a copy of the land laws of 
Canada relating to the cutting and removal of timber. 

Mr. Norris. I am not clear as to that. I shall have to look over 
my papers. I rather think not, however, except with regard to the 
Dominion regulations. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Norris, can you not get the laws and other papers 
that you want over at the Congressional Librarj^ ? 

The Acting CHAiRirAN. I was just going to say that if any member 
of the committee will indicate what laws of Canada he wants produced 
I think they can be obtained by the clerk at the Congressional Librar}-. 

Mr. Gaines. I want to know what the Canadian situation is as to 
the relation between the Provinces and the Dominion Government, 
and then I want the Dominion land laws. 

The Acting CiiAiRjrAN. I will ask the clerk to secure them from the 
Library, so as to have them here tliis afternoon. 

Mr. Gaines. }.Ir. Chairman, these hearings are very interesting, and 
there are a whole lot of things we ought to know. Wehave been told that 
we prepare legislation and report it from this committee without suffi- 
cient and proper information. I was not present the other day when 
the committee voted to conclude the hearings on Thursday. I was in 
the chair in the Committee of the Whole on the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. I propose to move to reconsider the action by which the 
hearings were closed at that time. I am not ready to vote on this bill. 

The Acting Chairman. Of course each member must be his own 
judge. 

Mr. Gaines. Certainly; but I thought I ought to give this notice. 
I did not know until yesterday that such action had been taken when 
I was elsewhere; necessarily detained in the House itself from attend- 
ance upon the committee. 

77045—11 14 
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W The Acting Chairman. I will ask the clerk to secure those laws, 

and so forth, from the Library. 

, Mr. Gaines. I think we shall have time to hear you, Mr. Norris. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. We want to hear everybody who wants to be heard. 
[' Mr. Gaines. I want to give everybody a full hearing. 
[,^ Mr. HuMPHKEY. Mr. Chairman, shall I proceed? 
t Mr. Hill. Just one moment. I have liere the fiCTires which you 
said you did not have a moment ago. If you like, I will give them 
to you. 

k; JSlr. Humphrey. All right. 

r^ ]\Ir. Hill. The entire fishery industry of British Columbia in 1908 
aggregated $6,465,038. A statement of the entire fishery industry 
of^the United States for the Pacific Coast States, showing the various 
forms and kinds of fish, will be found in Table No. 90 in the Statistical 
Abstract; and it aggregates about $17,000,000, including Alaska. 
I» Mr. Humphrey. Oh, that is not right. I laiow it is more than 
that. 

b. Mr. Hill. It was $680,000 for the Pacific Coast States in 1904. 
'' Mr. Humphrey. I do not know what it was in 1904; but I know 
it was over $12,000,000 for Alaska alone last year. 
I Mr. Hill. For Alaska, in 1908, it was $11,536,926. 
[ Mr. Humphrey. Last year it was something over $12,000,000. 
F Mr. Hill. I presume very likely it is growing. So far as the sub- 
sidies paid by Canada are concerned, there is the document giving 
them. You can look them all over. You will find there pig iron, 
steel, wire, rods, manila fiber, lead, and crude petroleum; but I see 
nothing in regard to fisheries. This contains the entire statement 
of all moneys paid by Canada for subsidies and subventions. 

Mr. Underwood. I should like to ask unanimous consent to have 
that document printed in the hearings. 

Mr. Hill. It is rather an extensive document. 

Mr. Underwood. I mean the portion that you refer to, if you 
will indicate that part. 

The Acting Chairman. Without objection, then, those parts 
will go in. 

(The matter referred to will appear at a later point in the hearings.) 

Mr. Humphrey. The part about the fisheries to which I was call- 
ing especial attention was in regard to the Canadians ha^ang special 
rates over their Government railroads, and in regard to the assistance 
coming from the Government in the way of the great cold-storage 
plants. You may not call that a subsidy, but that is what it is. It 
IS the same thing in the end. 

In regard to lumber and logs: It is true, as has been stated by 
Mr. Fordney, as I understand, that there is no discrimination made 
against the United States; but as a matter of fact the State of \''.'ash- 
ington is the principal sufferer. There is where the surplus of logs 
conies. I know that this has occurred frequently: I remember 
very distinctly having met one of our leading lumbermen one morn- 
ing, and he was very much disconcerted, for this reason: He had 
made a contract for a large number of cedar logs In British Columbia, 
and was running his mill and operating upon logs brought from 
there. He had made his contracts and his arrangements to run for a 
certain period of time upon logs that he was to get from British 
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Columbia, and he received notice that morning that no more could 
be brought out. 

\'\rhat we complain about is this: When the commissioners were 
maldng this reciprocity treaty, why were not these facts gone into, 
and why were not the interests oi our industries out there taken 
care of? It seems, as a matter of fact, that those wlio were nego- 
tiating this treaty on behalf of tlie United States knew nothing 
about these conditions, so far as I am able to ascertain. They ap- 
parently did not know that any such conditions existed, in regard to 
either lumber or logs or fisheries. 

Just a word more in regard to lumber. When we were revising the 
tariff we heard a great deal of talk about taking the tariff off of lum- 
ber and revising it for the benefit of the consumer and of the poor 
man who is going to construct his house. I do not know what the 
result was all over the C(tuntry, but I do know that in the State of 
Washington, instead of lumber being reduced in price, it went up. 
It went up immediately after the tariff on it was lowered, and it has 
been up ever since. 

Mr. DwiGHT. Was that the producer's price or the consumer's 
price — the retail or the wholesale price ? 

Mr. Humphrey. It v>-as the price of the manufacturer — at which 
he sold it. The mills of the State of Washington increased the price 
of lumber within 30 days after the tariff on it was reduced. The 
only difference out there was that the Government lost the revenue 
and the timberlands o"s"er in British Columbia increased in price, and 
the consumer paid more for his lumiber. I am not going to stop to 
reason it out, but those are the fiicts. 

Mr. Harrison. Was that the wholesale or the retail price? 

Mr. Humphrey. That was the ]irice of the mills that sold the lum- 
ber. I did not trace it any furtlier than that. I do not know v/hat 
happened from that point on. 

Mr. Kakdell. How did the business get hurt, then? It looks as 
if the Treasury is the only thing that got a lick there. 

Mr. Humphrey. As far as I am able to discover, the Governiaient 
Treasury got licked and the man who owned timberlands over in 
British Columbia got the advantage of it. 

Mr. Raxdell. And the man here was not interfered \^'ith, because 
the manufacturer here sold lumber still higher than he did before ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. And yet lie comes here and swears bj' all that is 
holy that it will ruin him if you remove the tax. It seems to me he 
has a cinch on it in some waj. 

Mr. Underwood. Did the mills in Canada advance the price on 
lumber at the mill as soon iis we made the cliange ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I am not sufficiently informed to speak by the 
card; but they must have done so. 

Mr. Randell. Then, on that point, the present condition does not 
injure the lumber industry in your section of the country, although 
it prevents the lumber from the northern section of Canada frord 
reaching down toward the southwest prairies ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Oh, I do not think the tariff upon the lumber has 
the slightest effect whatever anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Randell. Or west of them ? 
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Mr. Humphrey. It does, probably, at some points; but when the 
freight rates— when you get mto the Mississippi Valley — are from $10 
to $15 a thousand, it is absurd to talk about the tariff of a dollar a 
thousand affecting the price of the lumber to the consumer, especially 
when you retail it. 

An instance was given to me tlic other day of where a lumber 
dealer — that is, a man who manufactured the lumber — had sold to a 
certain retail dealer here in the city of Washington. I may not 
quote the figures exactly, but I am giving it to you approximately 
correctly. He had sold that lumber for $28 a thousand, and he went 
down here and saw his identical lumber in the lumber yard, and the 
price of it was $68 a thousand. ^Yhat is the use of talking about $1 
m the way of tariff making a difference to the retailer when there is 
such a tremendous difference as that after it reaches the market? 

Then I want to call your attention to the matter of shingles. I 
have been unable to ascertain just what the effect of this treaty would 
be upon shinglfs; but according to a statement I have received from 
the president of the Lumbermen's Association of our State, he thinks 
it reduces it from 50 to 30 cents a thousand, and puts it back where it 
was before we increased the tariff' upon shingles. 

Now, I want to give you gentlemen another illustration. Imme- 
diately after you increased the tariff upon shingles, the price of 
shingles went down, and it has been down ever since. It is the only 
product in our State that did decrease in price after the tariff was 
changed. In addition to that fact, last year was the first time in 12 
or 15 years that our shingle mills have run full time and were not 
compelled to shut down half of their time; and we are reaching out 
into new markets to-day. We are now over in these eastern markets, 
as far east as Boston. We have gotten into a great portion of the 
American markets that we never reached before; and instead of the 
consumer being outraged by the tariff upon shingles, he has bought 
his shingles cheaper than he ever did before, and our mills have been 
running 12 months of the year instead of 6. 

The Acting Chairman. Just how do you explain that, ilr. 
Humphrey ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I have an explanation for it, if you wish to hear it. 

The Acting Chairman. How has the tariff had that effect? 

Mr. Humphrey. If the committee wants to hear me, I shall be glad 
to give my explanation of it. 

The Acting Chairman. I did not know but that you might Hke 
to give it to the committee. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is not very long. My explanation of that is 
this — and I may say that that is one time when I prophesied cor- 
rectly. I made the statement on the floor of the House that that 
would be the result in regard to shingles. 

In the first place it gave to our people in the State of Washington 
a confidence that tlioy a\ ere going to liave new markets. There were 
additional mills established in my State. The increasing of the tariff 
on shingles did shut out the Canadian shingle very largely — not 
entirely, but very largely — and it did give the American producer 
additional markets. By having the additional markets and by being 
able to run his mill 12 months in the year instead of 6 he was able to 
produce shingles for a less price, and did do it. That is the whole 
story, so far as shingles are concerned. I can not see what advantage 
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you are going to have by putting it back again where it was and 
letting the Canadians supply the market and closing our mills 6 
months of the year. 

Mr. BouTELL. It shows that there is a very powerful psychological 
factor in the tariff, as well as an economical one ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. The very fact that they thought they were 
going to have new markets made a difference at once. 

Mr. BouTELL. The explanation of it would seem to be all in the 
one word "confidence;" and the lowering of the rate, creating appre- 
hension, gives the explanation in one word of why disaster has so often 
followed a reduction. 

!Mr. HxjMPHREY. Of course it is not necessary for me to point out 
to you again the condition as to oriental labor. Although it was 
strenuously denied upon the floor of the House at the time, no one 
who has investigated the question denies now that 75 per cent of the 
labor engaged in the shingle mills of British Columbia is oriental 
labor. There is no question about it. It was disputed at the time; 
but since they have had an opportimity to investigate it no one dis- 
putes it. 

Now, take the item of coal: You reduced the tariff upon coal 

jMr. Hill. In this bill ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Xo; before. You propose to do it now. 

'Mv. Hill. 2\o; this bill increases it. 

The AcTi^^G ChaiplMax. No; it does not increase it. 

Mr. Hill. It increases it 4A cents. 

The Acting Chairman. No; you are mistaken. 

Mr. Gaines. You are mistaken. It simply brings the Canadian 
tariff on coal down to the 45 cents in America. 

]\Ir. Hill. It reduces the ton to 2,000 pounds. 

The Acting Chairman. No; it does not, Mr. Hill. By carefully 
going through the bill you will see that it does not. 

Mr. Humphrey. Of course, if it does not affect coal, that is another 
matter. The impression I had was that it did reduce it. 

Mr. Raxdell. Mr. Chairman, is it not this way: Does it not leave 
it at 45 cents, and reduce the ton from 2,240 pounds to 2,000 pounds ? 

yir. Hill. That is the way I understand it. 

The AcTiXfJ Chairman. No; if you go through all the papers you 
will see that it does not do that. Canada has a 'short ton and we 
have a long ton. There is a mistake in that respect. They tried to 
give one joint figure for Canada in the tables, by an error. But there 
is nothing in the agreement, there is nothing in the bill that reduces 
our ton from 2,240 to 2,000 pounds. 

Mr. Eandell. It gives the ton as a ton of 2,240 pounds in many 
cases, but in the case of coal it simply says "a ton," and does not 
say "2,240 pounds." 

The Acting Chairman. There is no question that the present law 
makes a ton 2,240 pounds, and the bill makes no change in that. 

Mr. Randell. Then why does it describe some things as "a ton 
of 2,240 pounds" and others as "a ton" ? 

The Acting Chairman. Ours is a 2,240-pound ton, and Canada's 
is a 2,000-pound ton. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Chairman, I will not discuss the question of 
coal, then, except to make this observation, that they employ 
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oriental labor quite largely in the coal mines of British Columbia. 
They are situated at tidewater, and it is easier mining in British 
Columbia than it is in VVashington. It is not so costly. You 
reduced the tariff upon coal, and the only difference was that the 
company bringing coal into the citj' of Seattle — which they do to a 
very large extent — put the difference in their pockets, and imme- 
diately put up the price of their coal; and coal has been higher every 
day since the tariff was reduced than it was before. 

The Acting Chairman. There is no proposition in this biU to 
reduce the duty on coal. 

Mr. Humphrey. I have nothing to say on that point, then. 

The next point I want to call the committee's attention to is in 
regard to the paper industry. I want to read just a paragraph from 
a letter that I have received from the Everett Paper & Pulp Co., and 
then, with the consent of the committee, I should like to leave it to 
be published — the whole of it. This is written by the president of 
the company: 

It has been drawn to the writer's atlention by one of our employees, who was con- 
nected with the r.iitish Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., that in the operation of that 
plant Japanese labor was employed, and whilst it may be said that Japanese labor 
may be available in the State of Washington, still it is our policy not to employ ori- 
ental labor as againpt the American workman. 

The British Columbia Government some years ago offered subsidies and concessions 
by which anyone erecting a paper mill and operating the same was given a selection 
of large bodies of timber at a very low nominal stumpage, and at this time three of the 
concessions have been taken up by large plants, and there are at this time two large 
plants, one in operation at S^vanson Day and another under construction at Powell 
Lake, the products of which, upon the taking off of the tariff, will place the paper 
industry on the Pacific coast at a disad\anlage. 

(The above letter will be found printed in full at the end of Mr. 
Humphrey's statement.) 

The same thing is true here as in the case of the fisheries. Those 
who were negotiating this treaty seemed to lose sight of the fact that 
the Canadian Government lool^s after its own industries in various 
ways, in the way of subsidies and protections, which this Government 
does not do; and there is the same question here as in the case of the 
fisheries. Do you expect private industry in America, with just an 
imaginary line located a few miles away, to compete with those in- 
dustries in Canada, backed by the Canadian Government and given 
these various advantages? 

I want to say just a word in regard to oriental labor. AMiile it is 
not prohibited by the laws of Washington, vet, as a matter of fact, 
take it in the shingle industry, which employs a good uianv thousand 
men: There are very, very few orientals, as shown at tlie time the 
matter was under discussion— something less than a thousand, I 
think— in all the shingle mills of Washington. AVe do not employ 
oriental labor m our State. It is not the poUcy of our people to do it. 

Mr. Hill. I should like to ask you a question. Perhaps Mr. Fordney 
can answer it if you can not. Is tlieie not also a provision m these 
auction-sale agreements that oriental labor shall not be employed 
in the manufacture of the timber? 

Mr. Fordney. Not in any that I ever had or ever saw. 

Mr. Hill. I have an indistinct recollection of something of the kind. 

Mr. toRDNEY. There is nothing at all in regard to the labor em- 
ployed m the manufacturing. 
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Mr. HtJMPHEEY. I understood that there was a provision in some 
of the Canadian provinces prohibitino- the employment of oriental 
labor in logging. 

Mr. Hill. That is what I midcistand. 

Mr. Humphrey. But not in the mills. 

Mr. Hill. I thought there was some. 

Mr. Humphrey. There is a provision prohibiting the cmplovinent 
of oriental labor, as I understand, in lo^j:ging, but not in the mills. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I here may be in British Columbia. I am not so 
familiar with their laws. 

Mr. Humphrey. I understand that tliere is a provision of that 
kind. 

Mr. Fordney'. But that is not so in Ontario and Quebec. 

ilr. BouTELL. 1L)W does the oriental labor compare, man for man, 
with the Caucasian race? 

Mr. Humphrey. In what respect ? 

Mr. BouTELL. In oili •ienc3\ 

ilr. Humphrey. It is not as eliicient; but while tliat is true, it 
costs less to produce a thousand sliinglos by oriental labor than it 
does by white labor, and it costs less to produce a th(jusand feet of 
lumber by oriental labor tlian by white labor. 

Mr. BouTELL. What are these orientals, moatly ? 

Mr. Humphrey. In British Cobjmbia ? Chinamen, Japanese, and 
Hindus. There are m(>rc C'hiiramien than smy otlier race emploj^ed 
in the mills. 

The next industry I wisli to call tlio attention of the committee to 
is the dairying industry. Tlie dairying;- in(b.istry of western Wash- 
ington is one of our greatest industries. As far as area is concerned, 
I presume Puget Sotmd is as great a (hu'ryinp; country n.-. we have in 
the United States. Unchr this propositi a;_!;reement, Vy-e let Canada 
right down to our markets. They ]iave no markets for dairj'ing 
products — practically none. I do not sec what we receive in return. 

The next is the general farming of our Ptiget Sound country, 
which is very great, e'p-'.-ially in oats and liay. The farmers of my 
district have furnished the onts for the (lovernment to send to the 
Philippines, very largely — in fact, almost entirely. But last year 
the contractor bfiught Jiis oats in t^anacla, and paid the duty, and 
then got them for let-:, than he could buy them for in the State of 
Washington. 

Mr. Harrison. What is the price of oats in Wa-idngton? 

Mr. PIuMPHREY. I can not tell you that. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you know what the price of hay is ^ 

Mr. Humphrey. No; I never bouglit a ton in my life. 

Mr. Harrison. Or the price on the Canadian sid? of the border? 

Mr. Humphrey. No; I do not know that; but I know tliat the duty 
is 15 cents a bushel on oats and $4 a ton on hay. They have not been 
seriously disturbed in the case of hay, but they have been so far_ as 
oats are concerned. It will directly affect tliat industry; and taking 
all of the products that I have mentioned, I am unable to see where 
we will get a market for a single one of them in Canada. So far as 
thi.s bill is concerned, as it affects the State of Washington, we give 
everything and get nothing. 

The Acting Chairman. I have been informed that there is a dele- 
gation of Canadian farmers at Ottawa protesting against the treaty 
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because of the provisions relating to fruit, claiming that it will admit 
our fruit into C'anada free. 

Mr. Httmphrey. There may be something in that. I think that is 
probably true. 

Air. UwiGHT. If they are there protesting, let me have this message 
read in regard to our farmers. 

The Acting Chairman. You may have it read; but let Mr. Hum- 
phrey conclude. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes ; I will only take a moment more. 

In regard to fruit, I want to make an explanation, so that you may 
not be misled as to that. I think it would be an advantage to some 
of the fruit raisers of my State — those in the irrigated district, where 
they raise a fruit that is finer than can possibh^ be produced anywhere 
else. They might get an additional market in Canada, not because 
fruit is not raised in Canada, but because of the higher quahty of 
their fruit, which would perhaps give th^Jii a market. I think that 
is true ; and so far as the fruit industry is concerned, it might be of 
some advantage to the irrigated districts in eastern Washington. 
However, that does not apply to the western section. 

Air. Randei.l. With reference to oats, you have rather a scarcity 
of land for the production of oats, have a'ou not I 

Afr. HuiNrpiiEEY. Xo. I will say to the <;entleman that the greatest 
oat-producing region in the United States (and I think the greatest 
in the world) is just south of the Canadian border. 

Mr. Randell. Do you mean in extent or in quality % 

Mr. Humphrey. Xo; not in extent, aithouph it is not very small, 
either. 

Air. Raxdell. But it is the extent I am talking about. In other 
words, agricultural land is not abundant in your State, is it I Do you 
not need t-.ll your asxricultural land? 

Air. HuMPJiREY. AYe raise more wheat than any State of the Union. 
We have the 'greatest wheat country, and our oats 

Air. FoRDXEY. If you will permit me, I will state that the States 
of California, Washiii'^^ton, and OreTon now use for feed for horses 
more Inirley than they do oats, and they always have done so on the 
Pacific coast. The barley is of such a character on the Pacific coast 
that it makes extraordinarily f-ood food in the place of oats, and you 
are very extensive raisers of barley on that coast. 

Air. IIu.MPHREY. Yes; but that is principallv on tlie eastern side 
of the State. I anr speaking- more particularly of the western side. 
I am speaking more particularly of my own di-^trict naturallv, because 
I knov,- more about it, and because it is the one that is the nearest 
to Canada. AA'e are there where we have no ]3rotection in the wav 
of distance, in the way of frei-lit rates. We are right at the border; 
we ha^-e the lii;.hway of Pu>et Sound ruiniinu- up into British Colum- 
bia and we ha\-e no protection at all. If von take off the tariff, there 
will he absolutely open competition. That is the onlv thing we have 
to jiruljH't us. " '^ 

Air. FoT^DXEV. You speak of the Canadian farmer. Will vou please 
let that tel(\iii'am lie read at this point? 

All- llr.MPiiREY. Yes. Just let me make one more statement, and 
then I am throudi. 

Air. FoiiDXEv. I want to ask you some questions. 
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The Acting Chairjeax. I should hke to have j\Ir. Humphrey con- 
clude. Then we will have the telegram read. There is another 
gentleman here from New York who wants to be heard. 

Mr. Humphrey. I have just one more statement to make. I 
want to call the committee's attention to this fact — and it applies 
to all products in British Columbia that can be shipped economically 
for long distances — as soon as the Panama Canal is completed 
what will happen? Take lumber as an illustration, if you remove 
the tariff upon lumber the foreign tramp vessel can go into British 
Columbia and get its cargo and come around into the eastern mar- 
kets into New York City and the markets upon the Atlantic coast. 
The American lumberman can not take advantage of that cheap 
tonnage. If you take off the tariff and place yourselves absolutely 
upon the same basis, the American manufacturer will be greatly 
handicapped by that one thing alone. And that is not going to be 
an inconsiderable item as soon as the Panama Canal is finished. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. What would be the freight on 1,000 feet of 
lumber around the Horn? 

Mr. Humphrey. I have not any idea, but I do know this, I was 
talking yesterday M-ith a gentlemen who told me that he was con- 
templating putting on a line of steamers between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific coasts as soon as the canal was open. He said he was 
now thinking of building them, to be ready for that trade; and he 
told me that he would put the freight rates so low that no railroad 
could compete with them. So they are going to be very much 
lower. 

Mr. FoRDNEY'. I will answer the gentleman's question by saying 
that the freight rate at the present time is from $12 to $15 per 1,000 
feet from the Pacific coast to New York. 

Mr. Humphrey. I might say that by saihng ships, Mr. Longworth, 
they bring freight to-day from Europe into Seattle for f 1.25 a ton. 
That is by sailing ships. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Humphrey, we shipped 150,000,000 feet of luraber 
into Canada in 1909. That is about the average. Sometimes it is 
a good deal more. In 1905 we shipped something over 200,000,000 
feet. Do you know where that went from ? 

Mr. Humphrey-. No; I have not the slightest idea. I am not a 
lumberman. 

Mr. Hill. Did you hear that two years ago the Canadian Parlia- 
ment were discussing the question of putting a protective tariff on 
lumber to protect British America ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Did I hear that ? 

Mr. Hill. Do you not know that that was a fact ? Do they not 
fear your competition from Washington and Oregon more than you 
fear their competition from British America ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I do not see why they should. I do not know 
of any market over there for lumber. There are 90,000,000 people 
down here. 

Mr. Hill. But you know there is a good deal shipped how from 
Puget Sound into ( 'anada, do you not — into British America ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I did not know there was very much. I do not 
see why there should be. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. It is special big building timber and such stuff 
that they can not get over there. 
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Mr. Humphrey. Exactly. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. They can not get it to Ontario and Quebec from 
any other country than from the south or the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Humphrey. Who is going to buy lumber over in British 
Columbia ? 

¥iT. LoNGWORTH. liow mucJi did you say we shipped over there? 

]\rr. Hill. Two hundred million feet in 1905, and last year about 
160,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Humphrey. Where did that go ? 

Mr. Hill. That is what I ask you — if you know where it went. 

^Ir. Humphrey. It certainly could not go into Briti::h Columbia, 
because they have over there about how maiij^ people? About 
500,000 people, and half of those are Orientals. You want to open 
up the market here all along the northern border, including probably 
40,000,000 people, to ret into a market over there of a few thousand 
as far as British Columbia is c oncerned, and lialf of those are Orieritals. 

As far as we are con'^erued, we are not ;;etting anything out of this 
bill. There is no market for American produ(ts froiu our part of 
the country over in Canada. What market they have they raise 
their own supplies for, with the single exception of this high-class 
fruit. I am unable to see where there is a marlcet in C;)nadf for any 
of the products I have mentioned. It is probably true that the in-mu- 
facturers of Seattle can get over there with some of their Inwing 
engines and some of their machinery; luid they do that anyway. 
But so far as farm jsroducts are concerned, or lumber, or fish, or 
shingles, tliere is no market over there; and if there were, tnej" would 
supply it themselves right at their door. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I can answer the question put Ijv Mr. Hill. The 
heft of the lumber that goes into (.'anada is brid'^o tiiP.b;rs, 9 by 16 
bridge sills, and all sorts of timber for construction 'i\'hich they can not 
produce in Canada unless they cut it out of white pine, which is too 
high prired to go into that c lass of ti;n])or ; so it c onies from the South, 
long-leaf pine from Georgia and ilississippi and other Southern 
States. It goes into that country for that purpose, and it can be 
obtained nowhere else in the whole United States unless it comes 
from the Parifir coast, and there the freirlit is auvwhere from 
115 to $35 or $40 per 1,000 feet. 

Mr. Humphrey. May I submit a little later on, probably to-day 
or in the morning, some letters that I have received upon this subject"? 

The Acting CnAiRM.iN. You may. If you will hand them to the 
stenographer to-day they will be ]jrinted to-jnorrow. 

(Mr. Humphrey subserjuently handed to the stenographer the 
letters referred to, which are as follows:) 

Everett Puir A F.vi'ER Co., 
„, „ „ Kvcrcll, Wash., Jnnuani SO, 1911. 

W. E. Humphrey, 

Represenliit'ive State of ]V(islii.iiglon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Herein you will please tiiid crtiiflrnuUion ef telem-ain wliich was sent to 
you in re-iud (o the I'resiflciit's ui<'*a,L,'(! to ('(iiii,r,^ss iidvisina; the ratification of the 
reel procal I real y with Canada. 

At the lime of the invesli<ra,l ion of the [lulp and paper industry in 1(108 the facts 
wore reported ui)on to Cohkicss, and you will find, on i)ai;<\s 1802, ]Sli8, 1864, 1865, and 
18(.l) thr! report of this conqiaiiy, and to which we would most respectfully refer you, 
for the reaHon that on pa^t^ ISII.") you will find our argument in regard to the effect upon 
our plant, and the paper mdusliies of the Pacific coasi , in the event of the tariff being 
taken off pajier entirely. 
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It has been drawn to the writer's attention by one of our employees, who was con- 
nected with the British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., that in the operation of that plant 
Japanese labor was employed, and while it may be said that Japanese labor may be 
available in the State of Washington, still it is our policy not to employ oriental labor 
as against the American workman . 

The British Columbia Government some years ago offered subsidies and conces- 
sions by which anyone erecting a paper mill and operating the same, was given a 
selection of large bodies of timber at a very low nominal stumpage, and at this time 
three of the concessions have been taken up by large plants, and there 4re at this 
time two large plants, one in operation at Swanson Bay and another under construc- 
tion at Powell Lake, the products of which, upon the taking off of the tariff, will place 
the paper industry on the Pacific Coast at a disadvantage. 

The priuciples of protection, as outlined both by Presidents Roosevelt and Taft,. 
have been that protection should only be given to the extent of the difference in the 
cost of labor, bnt it certainly should include also any subsidies or concessions which 
may be given to manufacturing induslries; otherwise the advantages of those sub- 
sidies and concessions may mean the annihilation of the plant which has no such 
subsidies or concessions. 

The Pacific coast is still in its development period, and at the present time the 
very life of our paper industries is dependent upon the protection as against cheaper- 
labor and subsidies of other countries. 

We therefore submit the foregoing for your kind consideration, hoping that the 
paper industries will not be subjected to such a serious blow as the abolishing of the 
tariff at this time would result in. 

Respectfully submitted . 

Yours very truly, W . Howaeth, President. 



[Night telegram.] 

Everett Pulp & Paper Co., 
Everett, Wash., January 28, 1911. 
W. E. Humphrey, 

Representatwe of State of Washington , 

House of Representatives. 

Referring President's message to Congress regarding reciprocal treaty with Canada 
recommending putting printing paper valued under 4 cents upon the free list means 
practically the annihilation of our plant at this point or any other point in the State 
of Washington. The subsidies granted by British Columbia Government in the form 
of valuable timber rights and concessions in consideration of erecting paper and pulp 
mills in British Columbia and the competitive available cheap labor of Japanese and 
Chinese, which we have always declined to employ in competition with American 
labor, places the paper industry' of Pacific coast at great disadvantage and against 
which the tariff passed at last session of Congress gave protection, but which now it 
is proposed to abolish. We respectfully ask your consideration. 

Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 



Occidental Fish Co. (Inc.), 
Seattle, Wash., January 28, 1911. 
The Hon. William E. Humphrey, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: This is to confirm our night letter to you to-day, as follows: 
"We urge you to prevent proposed action on reciprocity treaty with Canada so far 
as it abolishes duty on Canadian fish. Seattle is growing to be headquarters of the 
fish industry, which amounts to over a half a million dollars monthly. Proposed act 
would permit at least half of this business passing through Canadian ports instead of 
Seattle. We also understand Canadian Government rebates one-thu-d of transpor- 
tation charges to Canadian shippers, which in addition to free entry of their products 
would injure our business greatly. 

"Occidental Fish Co. (Inc.)." 

This matter is one of very great interest to Seattle and the Northwest in general and 
it would affect all branches of the business. We hope that you will use every effort 
to prevent anything of this nature being passed as large interests operating in Canada, 
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would be in a position, with the Government subsidy that they are now receiving, 
to materially damage us in the conduct of our business, as they could lay these goods 
down on this side of the line and dispose of them cheaper than we could. 

We are sending you under separate cover one of our 1911 calendars, which will, we 
hope, be of interest — showing the manner in which these fish are taken. The steamer 
Weidin^ Bros., mentioned thereon, landed laatyear about 4,000,000 pounds at Seattle, 
and this coming season we expect to greatly increase our output. 

The fishing industry is the largest in the State of Washington and greatly exceeds 
in volume the lumber which until recently was the greatest product of our Northwest. 
Yours, very truly. 

Occidental Fish Co. (Inc.), 
By Edwin Ripley, Secretary. 



Western ('odpish Co., 
Seattle, January 31, 1911. 
Hon. Wm. B. Humphrey, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Humphrey: With the approval of all the parties in inten^st we 
wired you on January 25 as follows: 

"Strong effort now making by importers for reciprocity with Canadian provinces 
involving free entry green and salted fish. Their cheaper labor and nearness fishing 
grounds would destroy enlirelj- United States codfisheries, transferring entire business 
from States to provinces, including British Columbia. On this coast codfishing alone 
involves permanent investment nearly $1,000,000. Annual outfitting expenditure, 
§150,000. Annual pay voll, $250,000. Employes 400 fishermen, all sailors. We ask 
you to join with Massachusetts protective Congressmen in vigorously opposing this 
fatal blow to this industry of coast." 

And last night we again wii'ed you as follov.'s, all of which we now beg to confum: 

"We request and trust that you may make it convenient to appear before the con- 
gressional committee to-morrow protesting against Canadian reciprocity measure 
detrimental to our industry in accordance with our telegram to you January 25." 

There is little to bo said in addition to the foregoing, except as supplemental, as oucr 
first wire conAcys to you in brief all that might be said in protest against thi.? proposed 
Canadian reciprocilA- measure. The codfish industry of this coast, particularly in 
regard to Puget Sound, is one of the unproductive industries that has been exploited 
with the \\nx to putting it on an income-producing basis, tlie result of which has been 
a series of financial wrecks brought about lara^ely by reason of lack of proper trans- 
portation facilities, lack of populalion to consume the product, and high cost of pro- 
duction. To those of us who have invested in the business it means the life or death 
of the industry on this coast, as we could not under any circumstances compete 
with the Canadian product. As an industry there has never been a cent of dividends 
paid by the numerous concerns that have attempted to build it up on Puget Sound. 

As to the Canadian markets "hf ing opened up under this reciprocity arrangement, 
beg to say that we are practically unalale to do business in A'ietoria ajid ^'ancouver, 
as fish is brought into those markets from Halifax, laid down at prices with which we 
are unaljle to compete at a profit. Our sales, therefore, in that market are very small 
and only occasional, and in such quantities as to meet their imnu>diate requu'ements 
when their stock is low. In view of these prevailing; conditions we again urge you to 
join with the Massaehupefts Congressmen in vigoroiisly op]iosing this measure, which 
will not only work a hardship on the ^'ested interests, b>it ^^ill cause a loss to this 
country (if an industry that bids fair in lime to be iir(i(lucti\e of gend results. 

We sincerely hope for your consideration and energetic cooperation. 
Yours, very truly. 

Western Codfish Co., 
Perl). P.^uN Eg.vn. 



Port Blakely j\Iill Co., 
„ „, „ „ Port BlaJcely, Wash., Jatmary oO, 1911. 

Hon. W. E. Humphrey, 

IJouxr of liejirrsinildlives, Washiiic/lon, D. f 
My Dear Mr. Humphrey: I wisli to sincereh' compliment you on the serious and 
effective efforts you are making in behalf of the vital question involved in the pro- 
tection of our shores against foreign invasion. Your speech at Detroit, which I have 
md the pleasure of residing, is most opportune and con-\dncin". 
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I also beg to acknowledge receipt of your prompt and very favorable reply Saturday 
to my night letter wire requesting you to suggest to those who may favor the admin- 
istration's Canadian reciprocity measure, that in all fairLess we are entitled to the 
same consideration from Canada as we grant her, and especially equivalent to the 
President's demand in favor of other wood products, viz, pulp and print paper. 

We have much territory, including the northern part of Washington and that lying 
along the shores of the Great Lakes where milling operations are and have been con- 
ducted. The latter necessarily removed to Canada when Ontario absolutely pro- 
hibited the exportation of logs. 

The laws of British Columbia provide that all timber purchased from the provincei 
must be manufactured within the province. This would deprive us in the future, and 
possibly soon, of the privilege of utilizing our plants and labor in the manufacture of 
this raw material. 

Until such time as the Canadian provinces are willing to reciprocate in kind and 
withdraw all taxes and restrictions of any nature whatever from the exportation of logs 
of all kinds to be manufactured in our mills, we are certainly not bound to open our 
markets to their manufactured products. 

We will necessarily have to strenuously oppose this reciprocity measure, as the most 
serious competition we would expect in the removal of the duty would be from Can- 
ada and later from Mexico. 

I can not understand why the President is so set upon this sacrifice of our industry. 
It appears to me that he is influenced by the vicious and untrue claims that lumber 
interests are organized and exacting undue profits on their commodity. 

You are well advised that this is not true, and that our industry has been so depressed 
for several years that more recently many of the larger mills were absolutely com- 
pelled to close because of the showing of loss of money in their operations last year. 

This is practically true at present, as the majority of the large mills are now idle on 
the Columbia River and some have gone into receivers' hands and others of minor 
importance closed on and adjacent to the Sound. 

'There is no need of our rehearsing the many arguments in our behalf in favor of a 
reasonable duty on our commodity, but the menace of this reciprocity measure brings 
sharply to mind the absolute necessity of the enactment of some measure refunding 
the Panama Canal tolls to American vessels, especially pljdng between the two coasts. 

If we remove the duty and the canal tolls are not. refunded, our interests will be 
vitally demoralized until years from now when the timber in British Columbia and 
Mexico may be sufficiently exhausted to enable us to successfully compete with them, 
if in the meantime no vessels will be constructed to carry our commodities between 
American ports on each coast. 

Either the unfavorable and last resort permitting the use of foreign vessels between 
the two coasts must be resorted to or the Panama tolls refunded, and moderate duties 
such as exist at present be maintained to furnish a sufficient offset between the cost 
of operating American and foreign vessels to enable us to secure any means of trans- 
portation by water through the canal, and earn enough interest on the investment in 
the vessels to pay for their continued operation and increased construction. 

This measure is vitally menacing to this coast, and I am still more astonished at the 
serious efforts of the newspaper interests to have the duty removed on wood pulp and 
print paper, since I know that the entire duties coll ected on these commodities amount 
to only about $500,000 last year as shown by the report of the Ti-easury Department, 
while the very moderate duty on lumber l^rought two and half times as much revenue 
on a minimum ad valorem basis. Surely the moderate amount of duty collected on 
the material employed in print paper does not merit such a strenuous and vital fight 
as the entire press of the United States have made against this duty for several years. 

I am presuming to send a copy of this letter to Senator Piles and Mr. Fordney. 
Yours, very truly, 

D. E. Skinner, President. 



Larson Lumber Co., 
BeUingham, Wash., February 2, 1911. 
Hon. W. E. Humphrey, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Congressman: Am pleased to note j'our telegram of February 1 stating 
that you do not think it will be necessary for any representative from the lumber indus- 
try to come on at present and that you will keep us posted, for which I thank you. 

I have a copy of the treaty agreement as reported to Congress, sent me by Senator, 
Piles. I note that shingles are reduced from 50 cents to 30 cents, rough lumber from 
$1.25 to the free list, surfaced lumber protected from 50 cents to $1.50. The average 
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price of lumber imported from Canada figures about $15, hence the protection on sur- 
faced lumber, one and two sides, would be about 5 per cent ad valorem and not to 
exceed 10 per cent ad valorem on surfaced four sides. The Canadian tariff remains, 
as I understand it, rough lumber on the free list, shingles on the free list (these two 
items have never been dutiable in Canada), and lumber surfaced more than one side, 
matched, tongued and grooved, or otherwise worked, 25 per cent ad valorem. Ship- 
lap, worth $9 at the mill, is the lowest grade of lumber shipped into Canada that is 
dutiable and on this the Canadian tariff demands S2.25 per 1,000 duty. Flooring, 
which is the highest grade shipped, is worth about $25 ad valorem and on this the Cana- 
dian tariff demands $0.25 duty. If we must have reciprocity on lumber, then the 
Canadian tariff should be no higher than the American tariff. Eighty-five percent 
to 90 per cent of the lumber shipped from the United States into Canada is surfaced, 
matched , or tongued and grooved , 

Of course you understand that conditions at present are very much depressed in 
the lumber business on the American side, whereas they are very much inflated on 
the Canadian side on account of their abnormal prosperity. Two years ago, when 
we sought the protection of the present Payne-Aldrich bill, conditions were just 
the reverse, and the fact is that any time when Canada's prosperity is checked and our 
own conditions recovered somewhat, she is the exporter of lumber and not the importer. 

Another feature of the reciprocity agreement is that it grants free lumber without 
asking Canada to withdraw her restrictions on the exportation of saw logs. The result 
of the present reciprocity agreement will be that many mills will move from the 
American side to the Canadian side and manufacture there, exporting the rough 
lumber into the United States. Again, if reciprocity must come, we should have 
an equal opportunity with British Columbia in manufacturing the raw material. 
I am giving you these facts in order to place them before you for use in case you may 
require them. 

I want to congratulate you on your very able speech before the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturei-s in Washington and again in Detroit on the question of the mer- 
chant marine and its relation to the commerce and naval protection of this country. 
You are rapidly making a name for yourself along the line of this subject, and as one 
of your friends and well-wishers I want to see you push the ship-subsidy matter to 
a successful conclusion. 

Yours, very truly, J. H. Bloedel. 

Mr. FoKDNEY. I wish you would have that telegram read now for 
the benefit of the gentlemen who have been asking these questions. 
(The clerk thereupon read aloud the following telegram:) 

Troy, N. Y., Frhrunry 7, 1911 — 5 p. m. 
Hon. John W. D wight, M. C, 

Washington, D. C: 
The Tompkins County State Grange delegation oppose pending Canadian reciprocity 
as unjust discrimination against the farmer in fa^•or of the manufacturer. 

E. T. Wallenbeck, Clmirman. 

The Acting Chairman. J,lr. Grant, do ^-ou wish to be heard? 
Mr. Gkant. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. P. GRAMT, OF CLAYTOST, BT. Y. 

Mr. Gr.ant. Mr. Cliairman and Ji'ontlcir.eii of Vav committee, I 
come here as the repi'csentative of tiio ^Vaterto^\ n Produce Exchange 
and the nortliern farmers. 

The Acting Ciiaik.man. Watortown, \. Y. ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir; along tlio Canadian frontioi'. 

The WatcitoM-ii Produce Exchange is tlie largest inland cheese 
board that tjiere is on tlie .\merican continent. In fact it is the 
largest cliecs(^ board in the wcu'ld. Oui' output of cheese there this 
last season was a])proxiinatelv •2()0,(l(ui boxes. The total receipts 
from the sale of tliose L'OO.O'OO boxes was $1,600,000. Wc have 
several milk trams running out of Jcirerson Comitv to the eastern 
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markets; and we also manufacture butter. The dairy output of 
our cheese parish is approximately $4,000,000 per annum. Our 
county is a dairy and hay and manufacturing (■ount}^ According 
to the census of 1900, Jefferson County was the tenth greatest county 
in the United States in the total amount of her ])roducts. So you 
will see from that that we stand at the head of the New York counties 
as a dairj- and cheese county. 

We are producers of a large amount of hay for our count3^ U'e sell 
at least $1,000,000 worth ot liay to the eastei-n markets. During this 
last season, our farmers received for their hay from eleven to i'ouiteen 
dollars per ton, according to the cjuality. You can buy Canada hay 
to-day, and the best of it, at $7 a ton. You will see that if ^■'ou allow 
this Canada hay to come into the United States in competition with 
our American hay, it will reduce the market price of that hay from 
one to two dollars per ton. 

Jlr. Hill. What is the price of your hay, on the average? 

3ir. Grant. This season it is from eleven to fourteen dollars, 
according to the quality. 

Mr. Hill. Where do you get your authority fm- the statement that 
the price of Canada hay is $7 a ton? 

Mr. Grant. I get it from a hay buyer. 

Mr. Hill. That is an individual instance? 

Mr. Grant. No; I understand that is the ordinary price for the 
best of hay. 

Mr. Hill. The average price of all hay in Canada, according to 
the Canadian Government reports, in 1909 was $11.14 on the farm, 
and in 1910 it was $9.66. So that it is higher in Canada than it is 
in Watertown, on your own statement. 

Mr. Grant. I do not so understand ; pardon me. 

Mr. Hill. I am giving you the Government statistics. 

Mr. Ellis. That would include British Columbia, where the price 
is very much higher than it is in the statistics given by the gentleman. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I will have 
here in three minutes a letter from the Hay Dealers' Association in 
New York, dated December 10, that will bear out the gentleman's 
statement that in Quebec hay is selling for from $7 to $8 a ton. 

Mr. Gaines. Is it not notorious that hay is considerably higher in 
■America than it is in Canada ? 

Mr. Fordney. ^Vhy, certainly. 

Mr. Gaines. Y-Je have had so much evidence of the fact that I do 
not think it is worth while questioning it. 

Mr. Grant. I am a banker as well as a cheese manufacturer, and 
we are furnishing money to-day for American hay buyers to go into 
Canada and buy hay at $7 per ton. They tell me that they go and 
buy the best of the hay in Canada for $7 per ton, just opposite the 
New York State line. I am also credibly informed that a New 
York City buyer went into Canada two weeks ago and picked up all 
the hay he could get, and all he paid was $7 per ton. I know the 
buyer very well. He is an eastern buyer. 

Mr. Randell. Is there a scarcity on this side that causes you to 
go over there and get that hay ? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir; we had a big crop this season. Northern New 
York had more than double the amount of hay this year that it had 
last year. 
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Mr. Kandell. Is it not the plan to keep up the price so high that 
they have to go and scour all over the country to get hay? 

Mr. Grant. If the hay buyers can buy it for $7 it is cheaper to buy 
it there and pay duty on it than to pay the Americans from $11 to $14. 

Mr. Randell. But when you have a great big crop do you not 
hold your jjiicc up ? 

Mr. Gj!Ant. We hnve to take the market price. 

Mr. Randell. Do you not make the market jJiicc '. 

Mj-. (jrant. No, sir; we do not make it. 
■\ii. Kandell. Who makes it? 

Air. Gk'ant. The eastern hay market makes the price of our hay. 

Mr. Boutell. I su])pose you try to do the same with hay that they 
do farther south with cotton, do you not — get all you can for it ? 

Mr. Grant. I am not familiar with cotton. It costs our farmers 
about $10 a ton to make their hay. You understand that American 
labor is very high and very scarce, so far as farm labor is concerned. 

Mr. Randell. That is because the cost of living is so high that they 
have got to charge higher wages, is it not ? 

Mr. Grant. I do not understand it so. 

Mr. Randell. You do not understand that ? 

Mr. Grant. No. 

Mr. Randell. In reference to the cotton of the South, I will say 
that neither there nor any were else is. the price enhanced by the 
brutal power of law over the tariff. You understand that cotton is 
free; do you not ? I suppose the gentlemen of the committee under- 
stand that, Mr. Boutell. Whatever price cotton brings is the natural 
price of the market. Now, why could you not prosper in that way 
m New York in reference to hay ? 

Mr. Grant. As I understand, the cotton market is controlled by 
speculators and operators. There is no one that controls hay. It 
simply goes into the market and is sold on the market for what it is 
worth. 

The Acting Chairman. Mr. Grant, with regar.d to liay, I find that 
we export to Canada about twice as much hay as we import from 
Canada. 

Mr. Grant. I was not aware of that. 

The Acting Chairman. The movement is not large in either direc- 
tion; but we export about twice as much to Canada, I find by the 
figures, as we import from Canada, taking the year 1909 as the basis. 

Mr. Grant. The year 1909 is not a fair basis of comparison, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Acting Chairman. That is the only year for wliich I happen 
to have the figures. 

Mr. Grant. I will tell you why. 

Mr. Randell. Before we leave that question, Mr. Grant, you said 
that cotton is controlled by speculators and manipulators. You are 
talking about the New York Cotton Excliange, are you % 

Mr. Grant. All I know is what I read. 

Mr. Randell. I say, is that what you are talking about? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Randkll. There is some legislation on foot to knock that out; 
and there is also legislation on foot to knock out this tariff and to 
keep us from bringing it into Canada. 
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Mr. Grant. Your statement, Mr. Chairman, is undoubtedly correct, 
for this reason: Northern New York had a drought last season a 
year ago, and the fact was that many of our farmers had to buy 
hay and grain to carry their stock through. 

Mr. Haeeison. What was hay worth last year, Mr. Grant? 

Mr. Grant. Wc could get from $15 up to $20 for hay. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

The Acting Chairman. Mr. Grant, is not there pretty often a 
shortage of hay in northern New York and northern New Hampshire 
and northern Vermont, and do not the farmers who are in the dairy 
business there sometimes find it difhcult to carrj^ their cows through 
the winter, and would it not be worth something to them to be able 
to buy hay without having this duty upon it, if they could get it ? 

Mr. Grant. I am not familiar with the States of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, but I am living on the frontier. I live at the 
Thousand Islands, on the St. Lawrence River. The same drought 
conditions that would affect northern New York would affect south- 
ern Canada, and the southern Province of Ontario is quite a hay 
and dairy Province. They would have the same conditions from a 
drought that we would have. But we do occasionally have a drought, 
although not very often. 

Now, speaking of cheese: Ten or 15 years ago the United States 
only took about one-third of our output that was made in the United 
States. Two- thirds of our cheese had to go to England to be soldj 
and when it went to England to be sold it had to be sold at the 
Englishman's price — not the American's price. That cheese sold for 
from 6 to 10 cents a pound. That paid the farmer that furnished the 
milk from 60 to 80 cents a hundred for his milk. Now that condition 
has changed. For the last two or three years the United States has 
taken virtually our whole output of cheese. We have a home market 
in the United States which virtually takes all our cheese, and takes it 
at good prices. 

To illustrate : Along in the summer, when cheese was the highest, we 
got 14, 14^, and 15 cents a pound for cheese. The Canadian farmer 
was selling his best Ontario cheese at the same time for 10 cents, 10|, 
or lOJ cents. 

Mr. Harrison. Whsit is the amount of the duty ? 

Mr. Grant. Six cents a pound. If our cheese had gone up three- 
quarters of a cent higher, the Canadian cheese could have come into 
our market as a competitor and could have paid the 6 cents a pound 
duty. 

Mr. Randell. How much would that reduce the price of cheese to 
the laboring man who wanted to eat it ? 

Mr. Grant. I think it would reduce the price of cheese to the 
farmer that produces it. 

Mr. Randell. I am talking about the laboring man that eats it. 

Mr. Grant. I will tell you about the laboring man that eats it: 
The minute you get cheese up so high that it becomes a luxury, the 
laboring man does not buy it. 

Mr. Randell. Did it get that high last year ? 

Mr. Grant. Our grocery men there sold it for about 18 cents a 
pound, when cheese was 

Mr. Randell. It got to be a luxury, then ? 

Mr. Grant. No. They will buy it up to 16'or 17 or 18. 

77045—11 15 
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Mr. Gaines. When the grocery man sold it for 18 cents a pound, 
cheese was what ? What were you about to say ? 

Mr. Grant. The average price that the farmers received for the 
cheese in 1909 was 13.7 cents. In 1910 the average price was 13.9 
cents a pound. Our grocery men are perfectly willing to sell cheese 
at 2 cents a pound profit, and our laboring men are perfectly willing 
to buy cheese if they can buy it at'l6, 17, and 18 cents. But if you 
get cheese up to 20 or 21 cents or upward, it becomes a luxury, and 
they cut it out. Still, at the same time, cheese is a very economical 
food even at 20 cents, for this reason: There is no bone, there is no 
gristle; it is a pound of solid food. It is not like a pound of beef or 
mutton, where two-thirds of it or one-third of it is waste. 

Mr. Randell. Without any tariff on cheese would not the laboring 
people in New York get cheese much cheaper and use it a great deal 
more for food ? 

Mr. Grant. I do not think the laboring man would buy any more 
as long as he could buy it up to 18 cents; but the farmer that pro- 
duced it would get less if you let this Canada cheese come in. If this 
duty of 6 cents a pound is taken off it will reduce the price to the 
farmer at least 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. Randell. And that would not make it cheaper for the laboring 
man? 

Mr. Grant. Yes ; it naturally would make it a little cheaper for the 
laboring man. That is true. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Grant, where do the most of your farm hands 
come from ? 

Mr. Grant. They come from Canada. 

The Acting Chairman. Do you know where the Canadian cheese 
goes? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. The Canadians hare no home market. 

The Acting Chairman. It goes to England, does it not ? 

Mr. Grant. It all goes to England. It goes at the EngUshman's 
prices. That is the reason why they could only get 10 cents for their 
best cheese when we were getting, in the height of the season, for 
about four weeks, 14, 141, and occasionally as high as 15 cents, for a 
few factories. 

The Acting Chairman. Do you think England, where the Cana- 
dian market is now, would stop consuming Canadian cheeses if we 
took off the duty, and that they would entirely change the market 
and send all the surplus here ? Or would not they 1% ce]i on sending 
to England and supplying their trade there ? 

Mr. Grant. They would sell it wherever thev could get the most 
money for it; and they could get more monev'in the United States 
than they could in England for the cheese to-dav if vou would throw 
off this 6 cents a pound duty. 

Mr. Longworth. ^'ou say your laboring men, vour farm hands, 
come from Canada. Do you moan that tliev come during the busy 
season and then go back ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes; many of them do. 

Mr. Longworth. It is'imported labor, then? 

Mr. Grant. It is not imported labor, because they come over there 
and ask for work. Nobody sends for them. 

Mr. Longworth. Yes; but having gotten their wages, then they 
return to Canada ? 
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Mr. Grant. They return. The farmers have to pay them $50 a 
month through the haying and harvesting. The farmers of northern 
New York are short of help. 

Mr. Randell. Would it not be better for them to lose their cheese 
business than it would for the laboring people that live in this country 
to have to pay more for their food ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, we are an agricultural county. I can not 
answer your question. I am looking at it from the farmer's stand- 
point. I am interested in and managing owner of six cheese factories, 
and help sell for and control five more; so that I have quite an interest 
in the cheese industry. 

Mr. Randell. Do you export any cheese ? 

Mr. Grant. Not now. We used to export cheese. I used to 
export cheese 10 or 12 years ago. 

Mr. Randell. Did you do it profitably ? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir; it was not profitable. 

(Thereupon, at 12.20 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess 
until 2.30 o'clock p. m. of the same day.) 

afternoon session. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

House op Representatives, 

Wednesday, Felruary 8, 1911. 
The committee met, pursuant to the taking of recess, at 2.30 o'clock 
p. m., Hon. Samuel W? McCall presiding. 

Mr. Fordnet. If you are willing, Mr. Chairman, I will complete 
this letter. As I stated before, it is dated December 16, 1910, 
written by the American Hay Co., 24-26 Stone Street, New York, 
directed to Mr. E. C. Forrest, secretary-treasurer Michigan Hay 
Association, Saginaw, Mich., and is as follows: 

The American Hay Co., 
'24-S6 Stone Street, New York, December 16, 1910. 
Mr. E. C. Forrest, 

Secretary-Treasurer Michigan Hay Association, Saginaw, Mich. 

Dear Sir: Replying to yours of December 14, the Canadian hay situation is as 
follows: 

Ontario: Crop very similar to Michigan. Very little western Ontario hay shipped 
to the United States; some going to the Canadian far west, with the exception of a 
limited section. In the eastern section Ontario hay cuts no figure in our supplies. 

New Brunswick: Crop immense; mostly clover grades; considerable No. 2; someof 
the best timothy finding its way into New England. Mixed grades will be mostly fed 
where raised. Some will go out of St. John, New Brunswick, for the United Kingdom 
and continental ports. During the winter months a few thousand tons of timothy will 
go to the West Indies and the United Kingdom. 

Prices: Around $8 to $8.50 f. o. b. on No. 2; $7 to $7.50 f. o. b. on clover grades. 
Rate to Boston, around $4.50 to $5 per ton. Rate to St. John, New Brunswick, 
around $2 per ton. 

Quebec is practically the "main tent" as far as our Michigan and Ohio friends are 
concerned. 

First. Quantity inexhaustible. 

Second. Grades, a limited amount of No. 1, plenty of No. 3; a good proportion of 
No 2,^ and a large surplus of extra nice bright clover and clover mixed. 

Third. Outlet, a limited amount of the beat timothy going to Scotland and a some- 
what large quantity of clover grades to other United Kingdom ahd continental ports; 
but with a large crop generally on the other aide, hay must be bought very low in 
Quebec to place it there at a profit. 
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The situation is such that a very large quantity of hay, such as we can set in Quebec, 
must find its way into New York and New England; and the quicker the Michigan 
and ( )hio shippers realize what they are up against, they will quit paying exhorbitant 
prices, with the expeciatioii of placing the hay East. 

Prices in Quebec at present: Good No. 2 timothy, SS.50 to 510.50, according to 
size of bales and location; some No. 1 large bales, $12, andNo. 1 small, $11; No. 1 light 
mixed, $8 to $10, according to location and .-^ize of bales; No. 1 clover and heavy mixed, 
$6.50 and $7. Freight and duty combined runs about -87.50 per ton both to New 
York and New England points. 

If there is to be any improvement in our markets on hay similar to the Quebec 
grades, it should be with us about May, as the roads in Quebec are then very bad. 
Unless the next growing crop shows unusually bad in Quebec there will be heavy 
canal-boat receipts to arrive in New York from the middle of June. The ha>; is there 
to come all right. There are thousands and thousands of tons all pressed in many 
sections at present. 

Very truly, yours, The American Hay Co. 

STATEMENT OF ME. E. P. GEANT, OF CLAYTON, N. Y. 

Mr. Grant. I do not want to trj^ to an.swer the gentleman, for I 
can not do it from an intelligent standpoint, when he speaks about 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and the West. I can only talk 
from a local standpoint — for northern New York. When I say you 
can buy the best hay in Canada on the frontier, opposite the State of 
New York, for $7, I am telling you what is being done day after day. 
And you w.int to remember that the man who buys this hay has to 
press it. That makes an additional tax on the hay of $1, so that the 
best Canada hay, when he buys it and presses it, stands him in $8 
per ton. That is all I have to say on the hay business. I am famil- 
iar with it, because we have five hay buyers in the town where I live, 
four of them doing their business through our bank. We are sending 
bills of lading day after day with the shipments of ha}^, and our Ameri- 
can farmers are getting from $11 to $14 per ton for their hay, accord- 
ing to quality. The less clover, the higher the price; the more clover, 
the lower the price, and so on. 

Speaking about milk, when the ]\IcKinley tariff ^^'as established 
we had a tariff of 2 cents a gallon on milk. At that time the Ameri- 
can farmer was getting from 60 to 80 cents per hundred pounds for 
his milk. That condition has changed in the last two years. In the 
last year, say, 1910, the farmers of northern New York have been 
getting aljout SI. 25 a hundred, net, for their milk. Insteail of reduc- 
ing this tariff of 2 cents a gallon on the raw milk, it should be increased 
to 3 cents. Two cents a gallon on raw milk would be to make a duty 
of about 24 cents on a hundred pounds of milk, when the American 
farmer was only getting 60 to 80 cents a hundred for his milk. If 
the duty were 3 cents on a gallon, as it should be, that would make 
on or about 36 cents. 

Mr. :.IcCall. Then the higher the iirice of a necessarv of life the 
higher you would make it still by raising the tariff accordingly? 

Mr. (tRant. Yos. 

Mr. McCall. Do you not think it should operate the other way, 
that when a rpcpssa,ry gets up very high vou should not use the law 
to make it still higher, but you should use the law to pull it down, 
if you can? 

Mr. Grant. I will tell you why I make that statement: I claim, 
to protect the American farmer; there should be a duty of 3 cents 
a gallon, or 36 cents a hundred, on milk, for this reason: To-day 
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there is an overproduction of milk in the State of New York, and 
what is the result ? The farmers get on or about 3 cents a quart for 
their milk. The men in New York peddle it out at 9 cents a quart. 
If you can tell me why the high cost of living does not rest with the 
middle man I would like to hear you. The honest farmer gets 3 
cents a quart for his milk, and the man who sells it gets 9 cents. 
There is a profit of 6 cents a quart for the middle man. 

Mr. Hill. Would that be relieved any by stopping the importa- 
tion ? Is not the trouble what you are now specifying ? 

Mr. Gkant. The overproduction? 

Mr. Hill. Not at all; but the excessive cost of distribution. You 
say you get 3 cents a quart. Do we have any importations of milk 
from Canada ? 

Mjc. Grant. I do not think so; not that I know of, not in our 
locality. 

' Mr. Hill. Then why would you want to raise the duty if we do not 
have any importations ? 

Mr. Grant. The minute you let that Canadian milk come in free 
of duty it will only go into our eastern markets and make a still larger 
surplus than we have at the present time. 

Mr. Hill. Is there any surplus to come from Canada now ? 

Mr. Grant. The southeast frontier of Canada, joining the northern 
frontier of the State of New York, is a dairy province, all along the 
frontier. 

Mr. Hill. Then why do we not import now with a lower duty ? 
You say it ought to be increased. Why do we not import now ? 

Mr. Grant. I made the statement that we ought to protect the 
American farmer. When you come to cream I will agree with you. 
At the time the McKinley bill made the duty 2 cents a gallon on milk 
the duty on cream was made 5 cents a gallon. I have been told by 
"two different importers who have been importing Canada cream into 
-the States during the last year that the intention of the original bill 
was to have it 5 cents per quart on cream instead of 5 cents a gallon, 

Mr. Hill. Do we import much cream ? 

Mr. Grant. A lot of it. 

Mr. Hill. But no milk? 
■ Ml". Grant. But no milk. 

Mr. Harrison. Has there not been a reclassification of the customs 
duty levied on cream under the last tariff law 1 

Mr. Grant. No, sir; it is still 5 cents a gallon, when it should be 
5 cents a quart. You take raw milk at 3 cents a quart and raw cream 
at 5 cents a gallon, and there is a ratio of 2-^ where the ratio ought 
to be 10 to 1. 

Mr. MoCall. Is there not such a growing demand for cream and 
such an increased consumption of it in cities by reason of methods 
they have of preserving it, putting it in sealed bottles and thuigs of 
that sort, that we can not get all the cream now we need, and that 
it commands an artificially high price when it goes into the market? _ 
" Mr. Grant. The importers of cream I am familiar with make it 
iato butter; it is not sold as cream. 

Mr. McCall. Is not butter practically as high as it ever has been ? 
' ' Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. MoCall. It has not affected, then, the price of butter, although 
we get cream for 5 cents a gallon ? 
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Mr. Grant. The market on butter has been affected very much. 

Mr. Harrison. Is there not a reclassification of cream under the 
present tariff act, by assessing it at the amount of butter fat in it ? 

Mr. Grant. I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Harrison. I think the witness is not fully informed on that. 
I know that is a fact. Just one more question. Will you tell me 
how, when you have stated the profits the farmers are making are 
twice as much on milk as they were a couple of years ago, you think 
they need more protection or any protection at all ? 

Mr. Grant. You misunderstood me. It was 10 or 15 years ago 
when they were getting 60 to 80 cents net for their cream. 

Mr. Harrison. Are they not getting twice as much as they were ? 

Mr. Grant. At that time they were strugghng for existence. 

Mr. Harrison. It is a pretty big margin when you double it. 

Mr. Grant. Not when you take everything else into consideration — 
the cost of hving, the cost of labor, and everything they have to 
buy. When the farmers were selhng their raw milk for from 60 to 80 
cents a hundred, they could not pay their mortgages; they could not 
pay the interest on their mortgages. 

Mr. Harrison. I can assure you that there is no evidence of any 
overproduction of milk in New York City. 

Mr. Grant. I have been told so within a week. 

Mr. Harrison. Not from the consumer's point of view. 

Mr. Grant. I have been told so by reputable men in my own 
county. I am only quoting them; I can not say, except what I get 
from headquarters in New York City. But I got it from a milkman. 

Mr. BouTELL. "Wliat kind of cheese do you make in your neighbor- 
hood? 

Mr. Grant. We make mostly a cheddar cheese. 

Mr. BouTELL. Is that one of the orange-colored cheeses? 

Mr. Grant. Either all plain white or colored. The southern trade 
demands a colored cheese; the eastern trade demands a white cheese. 

Mr. BouTELL. Then it is the same cheese, except with a different 
color ? 

Mr. Grant. The same cheese, only colored. 

Mr. BouTELL. vVith what is it colored ? 

Mr. Grant. It is a vegetable color. I do not know that I can tell 
you the chemical analysis of it. It is a vegetable compound. 

Mr. BouTELL. And how is it with butter ? 

Mr. Grant. Butter is colored also, in the winter time. You take 
fodder-hay milk and make it into butter, and you have a light, white 
butter, and you have to use cheese color to gi^'e it a natural grass 
color. 

Mr. Boutell. And is butter colored to meet the tastes of the 
different markets, too, the same as cheese ? 

Mr. Grant. No; just to get the natural straw color of what would 
be made from grass. 

Mr. Boutell. The reason why I ask is that I have often noticed 
in certain sections of the country, in the hotels, where a stranger 
goes, they are apt to have a very, very white butter. 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Boutell. That is, in the northern hotels, in New York, or 
Boston. 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 
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Mr. BouTELL. I have noticed also in the West, in the hotels of the 
same grade, that they have a highly colored butter. 

Mr. Grant. That is the butter color, as we call it, used in coloring it. 

Mr. BouTELL. I was wondering whether you colored butter for 
different markets. 

Mr. Grant. No; we do not in our locality. 

Mr. McCall. That is the oleomargarine color, is it not; that was 
invented first by the oleomargaiine people ? 

Mr. Grant. The natural grass color would be a nice straw color 
for butter, and the coloring matter is used to try to imitate, to get a 
natural grass color to butter. 

Mr. BouTELL. And they get it a good deal more vivid sometimes, 
do they not; a good deal brighter color than the natural grass color? 

Mr. Grant. They may overcolor it, possibly, sometimes. vSome 
churnings might be overcolored; that is true. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Grant, have yovi examined the statistics at all in 
connection with the reciprocity message 1 

Mr. Grant. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. I wish you would do it before you leave town. I think 
it would modify your views very considerably. I find this state- 
ment, and I would like to know whether it is correct or not: On 
page 32, amongst the articles imported into the United States from 
the Dominion of Canada in 1910, $1,779 worth of milk and |577,69S 
worth of cream. 

Mr. Calderhead. That seems to corroborate what he has be'en 
saying. 

Mr. Hill. And I find in the statistics that Canada exports, to all 
countries, milk and cream, condensed, in 1909, $90,520 worth all told, 
and exported to the United State of condensed milk and cream, 
$8,256 worth. So that it would seem to be, so far as milk is concerned, 
absolutely of no consideration; but of cream, there seems to have 
been a large quantity, $577,000 worth. 

Mr. Grant. The 5 cents duty on the gallon of cream would let it 
in, and it has broken up, or shut up, a good many cheese factories 
in the Province of Ontario, shipping their cream into the States. 
But in our locality there is no cream shipped. 

Mr. McCall. Do you think that would reduce the price of cream 
materially in the United States ? 

Mr. Grant. Shipping that in ? 

Mr. McCall. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. It made so much more butter in the United States. 

Mr. McCall. Yes ; but does it meet the consumption ? I under- 
stand, on the basis of 25 cents a pound, we use something like $350,- 
000,000 or $400,000,000, in value, of butter every year. What is a 
little item of about a half a million dollars for cream 1 Would that 
be a drop in the bucket ? 

Mr. Grant. It would affect our northern New York farmers a 
good deal, because they come right in there in direct competition 
with them. 

Mr. McCall. Such an infinitesimal amount as that ? How could 
it affect the price of butter ? 

Mr. Grant. It would affect us locally. The Canadian farmers 
want this free trade. They had a mass meeting at Ottawa three or 
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four weeks ago, and they were bound and determined that Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier, the prime minister there, should give them free trade 
with the United States, so they could get their dairy products in 
here— their hay, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, and things of that 
kind. But our local grangers are opposed to letting that stuff come 
in, and I understand our State grangers are also opposed to letting 
it in. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you know it is estimated that there are about 
12 American farmers to 1 Canadian farmer, and yet you would have 
us people believe that the 1 Canadian farmer could terrorize the 
12 American farmers 1 

Mr. Grant. The most of those Canadian farmers are right north of 
us on the border, there, in the Province of Ontario. They are not 
strung out in the far West. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Grant, one genuine burglar can terrorize the 
whole people of New York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Harrison. You do not know our town. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. Grant. Two or three did in London, anyway. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Grant, the chairman asked you a little while 
ago, if the importation of milk and cream at the present time did 
injure or jeopardize your industry, why have it? Is there any con- 
dition existing to-day that did not exist when the Dingley law and 
the Payne law were effected in which there was a duty put on those 
articles ? 

Mr. Grant. There were no shipments of milk or cream into the 
States. 

Mr. Foedney. If it was wise to put a duty on cream at that time, 
is there any good reason why it woidd not be wise to hang on to it 
now? 

Mr. Grant. I tliink it would be wise to liang on to it now. 

Mr. FoRDNEV. That is my opinion, imless there are some con- 
ditions that the friends of this measure can point out that change 
conditions to-day from what they were before; this duty should be 
retained, do you not think so? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Haeeison. And meanwhile the price that the farmer gets for 
his cream has increased from 60 cents to $1.25. 

Mr. Geant. That was the exception. A year ago they got from 
$1 to $1.05, and the year before that they got from"90 cents" to $1. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. I want to ask Mr. Harrison if he is in favor of low- 
ering the price of milk or any other American products to the farmer? 

Mr. Harrison. To tlie consumer. I do not think the farmer gets 
more than his fair share for any agricultural product to-ihiy. 

Mr. FoRDNE-s-. Do you think it is possible to lower the price to the 
consumer without also lowering it to the farmer? 

Mr. Harrison. I do. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I would Hke to know how ^'ou could do that. 

Mr. Harrison. I think the retailers, the middlemen, are responsible 
for holding up these prices. If we ha^'e a larger sujtply from whict 
to buy our food i)roducts, we are going to get cheaper food in the 
cities without hurting the Ameriean laimer, in mv judgment. I 
thmk the so-called protection to the American farmer is a fake. 

Mr. FoRDNET. I do not know anvthino- about the price of cream, 
because I have not dealt in it; but I do kncnv that when prices were 
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lower on wheat, wheat sold in my home city for 48 cents a bushel 
that is now bringing 90 cents. The farmer gets that. I would hke 
to know how we are going to lower the price of flour without also 
lowering the price of wheat to the farmer, the man who produce's it. 

Mr. Grant. Air. Chairman, on the heels of what has been said, I 
wish to read just a short article, what the minister of agriculture in 
Canada says. There was a dairymen's convention at Cowansville, 
Canada, Monday — that is, a week ago last Monday — and the question 
of reciprocity wa.s discussed from the Canadian viewpoint. Hon. 
Sydney Fisher, minister of agriculture in Canada, said: 

We have made an arrangement with the United States for the free entry into their 
markets of our butter and cheese, milk and cream. That at one blow gives you not 
only the markets of Montreal, Sherbrooke. St. Hyacinthe, and such towns, but the 
markets of New York, Boston, Worcester, Lowell, and the New England States. 

You see how the minister of agriculture there is crowing over this 
proposed treaty. 

Mr. McCall. He was talking to his constituents, was he not? 

Mr. Gkant. No; he was talking facts. You take the duty off 
the agricultural products, and the American farms along the north- 
ern frontier will depreciate in value at least 20 per cent or more; 
and as the American farms go down, the Canadian farms, across the 
river, will go up. Our farms along our northern frontier are worth 
from $40 to 160 an acre for agricultural purposes; the farms along 
the Canadian frontier are worth from $25 to $30 an acre for agri- 
cultural purposes, with this duty left as it is at the present time. 
To remove this duty on agricultural implements would make the 
Canadian farms go up and the American farms go down. Now, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, as the representative of the farmers of 
northern New York, I am very much obhged to you for having given 
me the privilege of appearing and stating our side of the case. 

Mr. Beotjssaed. Before you go away, may I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broussard. If what j^ou gentlemen who are protesting against 
the removal of duties on farm products say is true, will it not result in 
a good many people engaged in agriculture on the farms abandoning 
that vocation and moving to the cities and towns ? 

Mr. Grant. The poor farmers will have to do it. 

Mr. Broussaed. That is your conclusion ? 

Mr. Grant. And the good farmers, instead of sending their sons 
and daughters to school to be educated, will have to keep them 
home, or they will have to flood the villages and cities looking for 
employment. 

Mr. Broussaed. Will not this result, that if the farmers move from 
the farms to the towns and villages the consequent lesser production 
on the farms will tend to increase the prices to the consumer of the 
products of the farms, instead of lowering them ? 
' Mr. Grant. That might be. 

Mr. Broussaed. "What is your opinion about that ? 

Mr. Grant. If they vacate the farms and go to the villages, of 
course that will make a less supply to be furnished. 

Mr. Broussard. "What would the effect be upon labor in the 
towns and cities where this population "would go ' 

Mr. Grant. That depends upon the prosperity of the country, 
whether the machine shops can run, and the like of that, and give 
employment to them. 
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Mr. Broussard. Is it not a fact that there is a complaint in this 
country now that too many people move from the farms to towns 
and cities ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broussard. And that is one of the things charged by the peo- 
ple as one of the reasons why the cost of living is so high ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. But, gentlemen, you want to reach the 
middleman. He is one of the main factors in the high cost of living. 
Take the milk question, for instance. I saw an article the other day 
where a man put 1350,000 in butter. He paid 31 and 32 cents a 
pound for the butter; he could not sell that butter in the American 
markets, and he was forced to ship it to European ports and got only 
23 cents a pound for his butter. 

Mr. Hill. Have you any idea how much butter Canada produces? 

Mr. Grant. I have not. 

Mr. Hill. Have you any idea how much she exports '. 

Mr. Grant. I have not. 

Mr. Hill. Have you any idea how much she imports % 

Mr. Grant. I have not. 

Mr. Hill. Then what grounds have you, without knowing those 
facts, for expressing an opinion as to the effect of Canadian reciprocity 
with the United States on butter? As a matter of fact, Canada 
exported last year enough butter to give the American people two- 
thirds of 1 ounce in a year, not enough for a single breakfast for 
the American people. They exported that to every country in the 
world, taking it altogether. Now, the export is insignificant, trivial. 
It is the same with milk. It is the same with all of those butter 
products; they have not got any surplus to amount to anything. If 
aU the eggs that were exported from Canada to the United States 
were sent to the city of New York alone, each citizen of New York 
could have one egg in two years and a half. How can it hurt usi 

Mr. Grant. I am not very well posted on eggs. 

Mr. Hill. Mj^ suggestion is that while we personally appreciate 
the information, I would like to have it based on facts and not 
surmises. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Grant, if all the eggs that the gentleman has 
mentioned came into the State of New York, or into practically one 
port of entry, it would amount to a great deal, would it not? 

Mr. Grant. As I understand it, yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And again, when he speaks about the eggs, some 
gentleman made a statement here the other day that there were not 
enough eggs coming into this country from Canada to make one egg 
omelet for the American people. ^\ hen he began to figure out how 
long that egg omelet would be if it were stretchecl out in a natural way, 
put upon a dish at the Waldorf-Astoria, it would ^.i seven times 
around the earth. But let me tell the gentlenuui ll'iis, that at the 
present time there is a 5-cent duty on cream; there is a L'5-cent duty 
per bushel on potatoes, and the statistits show that we imported 
only 1)6,000 bushels of potatoes from Canada last vear. When 
potatoes wcrc^ on the free hst in ISiXi there Avere more tluin a thousand 
carloads of potatoes coming from Canada to the ports of entry of 
Port Huron and Detroit, in tlie State of Michigan, over 600,000 
bushels through those two ports into the State of Alidugan. There 
IS protection now to those industries, to the American farmer. But 
put them on the free list and tli(>v will make things blue. 
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Mr. Grant. It will certainly make the farmers blue. 

Mr. Hill. I will ask the clerk to give you a copy of the reciprocity 
message and the statistics. You will find that we imported last year 
from Canada 39,000 dozen eggs, and we sent to Canada 750,000 dozen. 

Mr. Calderhead. I want to suggest to you that the statistics will 
bear investigating. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Those statistics were made by the friends of the 
measure. 

Mr. Grant. Gentlemen, I am very much obliged to you. 

(Thereupon, at 3.15 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Thursday, February 9, 1911, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 



[Telegram.] 

Columbus, Ohio, February 7, 1911. 
Hon. Ralph D. Cole, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C: 
The Ohio State Grange stands opposed to any reciprocal relations that fail to pro- 
tect the agricultural equal with other interests. Therefore we are opposed to the 
Canadian reciprocity treaty as now proposed. 

L. G. Spencer, Chairman, 
Eugene F. Cranz, Secr'etary, 
Executive Committee Ohio State Grange. 
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Committee on Ways and ISIeans, 

House of Repeesentatives, 

February 9, 1911. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Samuel W. McCall 
(acting chairman) presiding. 

Present : The acting chairman and Messrs. Hill, Boutell, Needham, 
Calderhead, Fordney, Gaines, Longworth, Dwight, Ellis, Under- 
wood, Eandell, Broussard, Harrison, and Brantley. 

Mr. McCall. Mr. Norris, there is a gentleman here who wishes to 
make a brief statement. The full membership of the committee is 
not present, and would you object to his making that statement now, 
before you begin ? 
Mr. NoEEis. I will suit the pleasure of the committee. 

STATEMENT OF AARON JONES, OF SOUTH BEND, IND., REPRE- 
SENTING THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I represent the National Grange and 
will present this argument on its behalf. We feel that we would be 
very seriously damaged and wronged by the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. McCall. Proceed. 

Mr. Jones. I do not care to take much of your time, but just a 
little, so as to get what we want before you. Our organization is 
composed of the National Grange, with subordinate branches in 30 
States. We wish to enter our emphatic protest against the proposed 
reciprocity agreement with Canada. 

I have been a working farmer all my life; have been actively 
identified with the Grange, or Patrons of Husbandry, for more than 
20 years, and was for eight years master of the National Grange. 
I have gone among the farmers in every State of the Union, and have 
met thousands of them at various State and national grange meet- 
ings. I am thoroughly familiar with their views on this and other 
public questions, and I am here to declare that the farmers of the 
country are unalterably opposed to the reciprocity bill which you 
are now considering, and that they believe it would inflict a serious 
and permanent injury to their industry. 

. The principle on which the protective policy has been defended 
during the past 20 years is that all classes and interests of the coun- 
try should receive equal protection against the competition of for- 
eign produ.cts. It was to carry out this principle that the duties 
on farm products were imposed by the McKinley law and reimposed 
by the Dingley and Payne tariff acts. Had it not been for the tariff 
pn farm products, the protective system would long ago have been 
abolished. 

237 
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I understand that your committee does not wish to hear a repeti- 
tion of arguments on the general question of protection, but to learn 
of facts bearing on the pending bill. I will therefore endeavor to 
set before you briefly the essential features of this measure and their 
relation to the welfare of the great agricultural interests of the 
country. 

I wish first to call vour attention to the fact that the rate of pro- 
tection given by our "present tariff laws to farm products is much 
lower than the duties on manufactured articles which the farmer 
buys. An analysis of Schedule G of the tariff act of 1909 shows that 
on the staple products of the soil the average rate of duty is about 
25 per cent. The average rate on imported manufactures is about 
45 per cent, and on many articles largely consumed by the farmers 
the rates are still higher. It is therefore clear that the farmers are 
not receiving the same measure of protection as is given the manu- 
facturers. 

In view of these undeniable facts the farmers have learned with 
amazement and indignation the proposition to abolish the compara- 
tively slight protection now given them and to establish free trade 
in practically everything that they produce. Let there be no mis- 
take about the effect of this reciprocity bill. The only country from 
which any considerable quantity of farm products can be imported 
into the United States is Canada. We do not fear the competition 
of other countries. The purpose of the tariff on farm products has 
been to exclude those of Canada from our markets, and if this bill 
becomes law it means the end of protection, so far as the farmers 
are concerned. 

The next fact on which we base our protest against this bill is that 
it will subject us to the unfair competition of products which can be 
more cheaply produced in Canada than in this country. The Cana- 
dian farmer pays much lower duties on hig machinery, implements, 
and manufactured goods, and under preferential trade agreements 
the majority of these duties are greatly lower than the schedvile rates. 
The cost of farm labor is materially less in Canada than in this coun- 
try, thus putting our farmers at a disadvantage in this respect. It is 
notorious that the prices of farm lands are far lower m Canada 
than in the United States, and the Canadian farmer is therefore under 
less fixed charges on his investment. The principal farming sections 
of Canada are largely virgin soil, requiring no fertilizers, while the 
farms in this country have long been cultivated, and large amounts 
of fertilizers are necessary. For these reasons it is self-evident that 
the cost of production must be greater in the United States than in 
Canada. 

Perhaps the most important fact for your consideration is that 
there are in the Canadian Northwest enormous areas of unoccupied 
fertile prairie lands, probably 100,000,000 acres, selling for a few 
dollars per acre. Large tracts, of this land have been taken up by 
speculators on both sides of the boundary line, and it was these specu- 
lators who started the agitation for the free admission of Canadian 
farm products into this country, with the avowed purpose of raising 
the value of their lands. If, as the Canadian advocates of reciprocity 
contend, the effect of this measure will be to greatly increase the value 
of Canadian farm lands, it is clear that it can only do so by decreas- 
ing the value of our farms. 
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In view of these facts, which can not be denied, the manifest result 
of this bill, if it becomes law, will be to abolish all the protection 
now given the farmers, and leave them open to the free competition 
of products which under existing conditions can be more cheaply 
grown in Canada than in this country. The advocates of reciprocity 
do not deny that Canadian farm products will to a large extent dis- 
place the produce of our farms; on the contrary, they try to justify 
the measure by claiming that it will reduce the cost of those products 
to the consumer. As against this claim I wish to submit certain 
facts set forth in the Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for 1910, pages 19-26. As the result of a careful investigation of the 
increase of prices of farm products in their transfer to the consiimer. 
Secretary Wilson shows that the difference between the price paid 
the farmer, and the cost to the consumer is in many cases from 40 
to 50 per cent. For instance, it was found that the poultry grower 
received only 55.1 per cent of the price paid by the consumer; that 
the dairyman receives a scant 50 per cent of the price paid for milk; 
the apple grower, 55.6 per cent; that beef cost the consumer 38 per 
cent more than the price paid the great slaughtering houses; and 
other farm produce from 41 to 50 per cent over the original cost. 
The conclusion of this section of Secretary Wilson's report is : 

From the details that haxe been presented witU resnrd to the increase of the 
prices of farm products between farmer and consumer, the conclusion is inevi- 
table that the consumer has no well-grounded complaint against the farmer for 
the prices that lie pays. 

After consideration of the elements of the matter, it is plain that the farmer 
is not getting an exorbitant price for his products and that the cost of distri- 
bution from the time of delivery at destination by the railroad to delivery 
to the consumer is the feature of the problem of high prices vi'hich must present 
itself to the consumer for treatn;eut. 

Mr. BouTELL. Eight there, Mr. Witness, 1 would like to ask you 
a question. 

Mr. McCaix. Will you not let him finish before you ask questions ? 

Mr. BouTELL. I think my question would come in a little more log- 
ically in this connection, if there is no objection. 

Mr. McCall. Very well. 

Mr. BouTELL. Eight on that matter of the cost of distribution, we 
had a witness here yesterday, representing the farmers of northern 
New York, and he gave these fig-ures : Price of milk to the farmer, 
3 cents, in his county. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. BouTELL. Price paid by the consumer in New York, 9 cents, or 
an advance of 200 per cent; a much greater advance than any of 
those figures pointed out by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; much larger. 

Mr. BouTEUL. Now, can you tell what those figures are for milk 
to the farmer in Indiana, and the amount paid by the consumer, say, 
in Indianapolis and Chicago? 

Mr. Jones. Well, in Chicago it is a little more than 50 per cent on 
the milk on the milk trains that run from Indiana to Chicago. Now, 
I understand that this is a generalization of the entire problem. 
It differs in different sections of the country, as in your New York 
instance ; as in New England. 
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Mr. J30UTELL. Well, in that New York instance, is that difference 
of 200 per cent caused by the small price that the farmer gets, or 
by the relatively larger price paid by the consumer^ 

Mr. Jo^'Es. It arises from two causes; first, the price to the farmer 
is too low ; that is, less than the cost of production. 

Mr. BoiiTELL. What does the Indiana farmer get for milk? 

Mr. Jones. He yets about the same price, about 3 cents. 

Mr. BouTELL. "What does the consumer pay now in Chicago? 

Mr. Jones. The consumer pays 8 cents in Chicago. 

Mr. BuiTELL. It is very nearly, then, the same thing? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; very nearly. The milk producers in our State, in 
the smaller towns, get about 3 cents for their milk, and it retails for 
6 and 7 cents, usually G cents; an increase of from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Then I maintain that there are other problems; the problem 
of transportation, commissions, and exchanges, all enter into this 
problem of the high cost of farm living, and when it is charged to 
the farmer it is erroneous and wrong, and places the farmer at a 
serious disadvantage before the public; and it raises the question 
before the consumers in the small towns, the men who are working 
in the factories, and they charge this home to the farmer when it 
should belong to the other fellows, and it is a serious wrong. 

Mr. Dwi(;iiT. Is it not true that the Borden company, with over 
$30,000,000 of capital, has to have its percentage? 

Mr. Jones. What is that ? 

Mr. DwjGHT. Is it not true that the Borden company has to make 
a percentage off of it? 

Mr. Jones. That is all right. 

Mr. DwiGHT. The farmer has no objection to that? 

Mr. Jones. We aie willing to receive anything that makes a fair, 
reasonable profit for us. 

Mr. DwiGHT. You are not objecting to that, then. 

Mr. Jones. Certainly not. No ; it is not the tariff on farm products 
that is responsible for the high cost of food, but the excessive freight 
charges of the railways, and the exorbitant profits of the commission 
houses, wholesale dealers, and retailers, through whose hands farm 
products must pass to reach the consumer. 

I have submitted these facts for the purpose of showing the serious 
injury to the farming interests that would follow the enactment of 
this bill. What compensation does this measure offer the farmers for 
the loss of the very moderate protection now given them? Does it 
materially reduce the burden of high protective duties which the 
farmer is compelled to pay on all the manufactured goods he uses? 
Not at all. The pretended reduction of duties on Canadian manu- 
factured goods is a fraud and a sham. No duty is removed or re- 
duced on Canadian manufactures that wil permit of their general 
importation for use by our farmers. 

An attempt has been made to fool the farmer by removing the 
duty from steel wive and wire fencing. But Canada makes practi- 
cally no wire and only sold to this country last year about 150,000 
pounds, while we exported to Canada more than 9.000,000 pounds. 
The removal of this duty will not reduce the cost of fence wire in the 
slightest degree, and the same is true of the other manufactured 
articles in the reci]troeity schedule. Canada is not a manufacturing 
country in the same sense that the United States, Great Britain, and 
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Germany are. and the few manufactures affected by this !)ill will 
not be made cheaper to our people. 

And I want to say right here that I have been a lifelong Kepublici\n 
and have supported, from Lincoln clown, the policies of that party, 
believing in protection, and I am wholly unable to comprehend the 
amazing action of those higher in authority who have been responsi- 
ble for this reciprocal agreement. Is it possible that they Ijelieve 
that 6.000.000 farmers will tamely submit to free trade in farm 
products and high tariff for manufactures? 

If so, I wish to state here and now that we have come to the part- 
ing of the ways. The farmers believe in real reciprocity, that is, 
for an equal reduction in the tariff on manufactures, and at the same 
time that the duties on farm products are reduced. They favor an 
honest revision of the tariff, but they do not believe in revising the 
tariff on farm products out of existence, while leaving the exorbi- 
tant taxes on manufactures untouched. 

Years ago, when this matter was u]i, and the high commission met 
in Quebec, Gov. Bachelder and myself were upon the legislative com- 
mittee of the Xational Grange, and we went before that commission 
and presented the arg-ument of the farmers on this side at that time 
in Quebec. You know that that reciprocity did not prevail, and I 
am just as sure to-day, if the American people had time to consider, 
digest, and properly understand this treatment, nobody on earth, 
or no set of men, could ever pass this act as it is presented to-day. 
If this bill is intended as an honest measure to reduce the cost of 
living in the interest of the consumer, why does it impose a tax of 
50 cents per barrel on flour, while putting wheat on the free list? 
Why are cattle, sheep, and swine on the free list, while meats, fresh 
and cured, are taxed 1| cents per poimd? Are not the farmers as 
much entitled to protection as the millers or the great meat packers 
of Chicago? 

Mr. Eandell. Is not that in favor of the meat packers, to have 
cattle on the free list, and meats not on the free list ? 

ilr. JoxES. It has been in their favor. 

Mr. Eaxdell. Is not that in their favor? 

^Ir. Jones. Certainly ; and that is why it is put in here. 

Mr. Raxdell. I understood you to say that the legislation was not 
in their favor. 

Mr. JoxEs. Certainly ; why should a beef on the hoof come in free, 
and if it slaughtered in Canada come in at an expense of $10 or $12 ? 
You and I know that the cost of slaughtering is less than 10 per cent 
of the duties imposed, and it is discriminating against people in 
this country : and if those who are responsible for the enactment of 
this measure suppose that the farmers have not discovered all this, 
they will be finding themselves woefully mistaken. This is not a 
party measure : it is a businc-s measure, and individuals will be held 
responsible. The consumers do not eat wheat, or cattle, or sheep; 
they consume flour and meat. But this bill puts the farmer's prod- 
ucts on the free list, and taxes the articles in the form in which they 
reach the consumer. Do you suppose for one single instant, gentle- 
men, that the farmers of this country, who have furnished the money, 
and are to-day furnishing the money for the best market of our 
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manufacturiiiii- interests in this cdnntrv. do not nnrler^luiul this 
aryuraent 't Do yoii I lelicxe tliat (hey will tamely submit '. Xo : never. 

Mr. ITndekwcod. "Will you let me ask you a question there ^ 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. U]SDEin\(;OD. If they are not uoing to submit, are they going 
to help the Democratic pai-ty i^ull clown the tariff? 

Mr. Jones. They would help the devil, before they would allow 
themselves to be abused Ijy their friends. 

?irr. ITNi)Kin\i. ■(;!). They propose to reduce the duties on manufac- 
tured products, tlien'^ 

Mr. Jones. Certainly, they will do it ; and just as sure as this bill 
becomes law, you cut from under your tarifi' protection all its support. 

Mr. Underavood. That is good. 

Mr. Jones. And the men who make the law — the men who vote 
upon this laAv — will be held responsible for it, more than parties. 

Now, gentlemen, I trust that there will be no misunderstanding 
as to the position of the farmers in this matter. They believe that 
they are entitled to exactly the same measure of protection as the 
manufacturers. We can not get it on what we export, but we can 
keep the other fellows out. They are not now receiving equal protec- 
tion, and the pending measure proposes to make the discrimina- 
tion against them still more unjust by establishing, to all intents 
and purposes, free trade in farm products, while making no reduc- 
tion of duties on manufactures that will decrease the cost to the 
farmer. 

Mr. Randell. Your idea is to keep the farmer's products out, so 
that they will not compete with you ? 

Mr. Jones. How is that? 

Mr. Kandell. It is your idea to keep the farm products from 
Canada from coming in here so that they will not compete with you? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; let them pay for our market. They live in 
a country where they have cheaper lands, cheaper taxes, and less 
cost for labor. We are supporting an entirely different condition of 
things, and let them pay for our market. That is what they ought 
to do ; the same as every foreigner ; if he wants to come in, let him 
throw out the Stars and Stripes, and let them float over that country, 
and then he can come in, and we are perfectly willing to let him. 

Against this proposition we earnestly protest, and we insist that 
there shall be no free trade for the farmers and high tariff for the 
manufacturers, but that if farm products go on the free list, manu- 
factured articles must also be made free, and they will, inside of a 
very short time. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN NORRIS. 

Mr. Mc'Call. Mr. Xorris, the committee will hear ymi now. AYill 
you give the committee some idea of lunv nuich time you will require? 

Mr. Xoitiiis. For my slalement. of course excluding interruptions, 
wiiicli I can not measurt\ I can fin'sh inside of 25 minutes. 

Mr. McCaij,. ( Jo aliead. 

Mr. Noititis. Mr. Chairman, I regard the Canadian reciprocity 
a<,n'eenient now before you as the greatest economic advance that 
has been made by the United States in the present generation. It 
broadens oiir market; it permits interchanges that will immediately 
and directly benefit DO per cent of the population. 
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I appear as the representative of newsi^apers which pay more than 
$55,000,000 per annum for neAvs print paper. They are deeply con- 
cerned in the paper-and-pulp chiuse of the treaty, and they ask you 
to approve that clause exactly as it appears in the agreement. 

The tangle of the American Government with Canadian Provinces 
and the tariff burdens imposed upon print paper have added more 
than $6,000,000 per annum to the price which newspapers would pay 
for raw material under normal conditions. The complication with 
Canada and the excessive duty have enabled American paper makers 
to combine for advance in print-paper prices. They have an organ- 
ization that is more oppressive and more elusive than the General 
Paper Co. which the Government suppressed in 1906. The paper 
makers are systematically starving the market. The entire stock of 
paper on hand at the beginning of this year was less than an 8-day 
supply for the newspapers of the country. In December, 1910, they 
exported more print paper than Canada shipped to us. 

The president of the Union Bag & Paper Co., Mr. Edgar G. 
Barrett, in an interview printed last August, a copy of which I now 
submit, gave details of the methods by which the larger paper 
companies reduced their production to 35 per cent of their normal 
output to allow weaker mills to get a market. The president of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association on July 11, 1910, issued a 
letter to the paper makers urging curtailment of production: a copy 
of that letter I now furnish to the committee. The "\7rapping Paper 
Pool advanced prices to the extent of $5,000,000 per annum, pleaded 
guilty in the United States court, and paid a fine. The Box Board 
Pool also pleaded guilty and paid a fine. Both these interests are 
affected by this paper clause. The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
according to a recent announcement, increased its capital stock to 
$20,000,000. Paper salesmen report that when that company 
changes its prices the other book paper mills follow within 21: hours. 
The paper makers established a statistical bureau, ostensiljly to 
ascertain the condition of the market. We welcome the information 
gathered by that bureau, but we object to the use which the paper 
makers have been making of it to regulate prices. A simultaneous 
reduction recently of $3"per ton by the sulphite-pulp makers was 
evidence of concerted action by them in price fixing. 

All but 2 of the 50 print-paper makers of the country are violating 
the Sherman law by restricting the use to which the paper they sell 
can be put. No print paper can be bought f . o. b. mill unless the name 
of the buyer, the destination of the paper, and the use to which it is 
to be put are disclosed, as well as the assurance that the buyer has 
no contract with any other mill. Here are all the essentials of a 
gentleman's agreement. I have been unable to buy paper from the 
paper mills, although I offered spot cash for delivery f. o. b. mill. 
During the past summer the largest paper companies refused to 
quote paper for 1911 at any price. To-day it is impossible for the. 
larger newspapers to obtain quotations from more than one mill at 
any price. The largest buyer in the country, who uses 100,000 tons 
per annum, will probably pay an increase of $600,000 per annum for 
his paper because of the methods of the paper makers. 

Since the passage of the Payne-Aldrich law, though the duty on 
print paper had been reduced $2.25 per ton, that is from $6 to $3.75 
per ton, the paper combination has advanced prices $2.50 per ton 
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and threatens further advances. Publishers whose contracts are ex- 
piring find that thev can not get any terms except from the mill 
which had supplied tlicin. A uniform price of $45 per ton has been 
established by the paper makers. It makes no difference what the 
freight rate is within a given zone. 

.Mr. Barrett, in an interview in London, had urged the British 
manufacturers to adopt a similar price of $45 per ton. Paper has 
been sold abroad by the paper makers at less than the domestic price. 

The president of the American Pulp and Paper Association dis- 
closed to your committee in November, 1908, that his joaper mill at 
Niagara Falls, on an investment of $100,000, had paid dividends 
regularly and had accumulated a surplus of $400,000. That mill is 
an antique. The International Paper Co. acquired 111 paper ma- 
chines 13 years ago; it has sold or diverted many of them, and has 
less than 67 machines now making print paper. In 13 years it has 
added only 2 machines to its equipment. The average capacity of 
its machines is 21 tons per day per machine, whereas modern ma- 
chines turn out 56 tons per day. 

Foreign pulp has displaced American pulp in American paper 
mills because of the primitive conditions which prevail in American 
mills. Only 67 per cent of the wood which reaches an American 
paper mill is converted into print paper. An American print paper 
mill requires 110 pounds of raw material to make 100 jDOunds of 
paper, whereas English and German mills require 103 jDOunds of 
raw material to make 100 pounds of print pajjer. The waste of wood 
and of material and the bad workmanship, due to lack of technical 
equijMnent, add over $20,000,000 per annum to the cost of print paper 
which publishers must pay. This waste is attributable to the fact 
that the paper combinations and the paper tariff have enervated the 
American paper maker. Nevertheless the modern paper mills in the 
United States make print paper cheaper than the Canadian mills. 
The price of print paper has been advanced nearly 50 per cent, that 
is from $32 to $45 per ton, since the combination of 32 mills into the 
International Paper Co. occurred in January, 1898. 

The increase of $2.50 per ton in price of print paper made by the 
paper makers since the reduction in duty under the Payne- Aldrich 
law has been maintained in face of a temporary glut in the pulp- 
wood market, with a recent drop in price of pulp wood of $3 per 
cord, or $4.20 per ton of paper. I refer you to the statement made 
by Mr. James R. Mann to the House of Representative* June 3. 1910, 
for the information respecting the restrictions on pulp-wood exporta- 
tion imposed by each of the provinces of Canada. 

At the instigation of the print-paper makers the American Con- 
gress attempted to impose coercive nieasiivcs upon the Province of 
Quebec. The disastrous results of that policv are now seen in the 
withdiii\v;i] by Quelioc of 95 per cent of all the available pulp-wood 
supply of that Province. It has been trying to starve the American 
mills and to force their transfer to Quebec. ' The paper clause of the 
pending reciprocity agreement overcomes all the difRculties of that 
situation. 

The snnrl with the Provinces of Canada has been completely 
avoided by an entirely new turn to the stipulations, which now follow 
the wood — not the Province. If wood is free from restriction, such 
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as ATOod from private lands, the products of that wood will come into 
the United States free of duty. 

The distinction between wood free from restriction of exportation 
and wood that is not free will show itself in various waj's. Print 
paper made from wood cut on lands subject to restriction will be 
liable to a duty of $5.75 per ton of paper. That duty will be pro- 
hibitory in competition with paper made from wood cut on private 
lands. The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have been offering 
premiums and inducements for the transfer of American paper in- 
dustries to Canada. Brown Bros., of Berlin Mills, N. H., recently' 
installed a plant at La Tuque, Quebec, and propose to expand it 
materially. That plant depends on Crown lands for its timber 
supply. The International Paper Co. has been flirting with the 
Quebec Government for similar concessions. The reciprocity clause 
will give no encouragement to such diversion of industry from the 
United States to Canada. A barrier of $5.75 per ton on print paper 
will confront such products until the Quebec Government removes 
the iDrohibition. The revenues which the Province now obtains on 
wood cut from its Crown lands and shipped in manufactured form 
to the United States will be diverted from the Quebec treasury to 
the owners of private lands. The pressure from holders of Crown 
lands limits upon the provincial authorities for an opportunity to 
reach the greatest market in the world, that of the United States, 
will be irresistible and a diplomatic victory in the removal of restric- 
tions will have been achieved without harshness or coercion or ill 
feeling of any sort. Each side will obtain an advantage and that is 
the element of a good trade. 

Our complete dependence on outside sources for wood is shown in 
the fact that we bought last year pulp wood and pulps to the extent 
of 1,716,000 cords in order that we might make paper in American 
paper mills, as follows : 

Cords. 

Pulp wood « 931, 000 

Mechanical pulp, In cords ^ '-23. 000 

Chemicnl pulp, unbleached 404,000 

Chemical pulp, bleached 153,000 

Total 1, 716, 000 

The supply of pulp wood was so inadequate that we paid over 
$150,000 in penalties to get wood from Canadian Crown lands. We 
paid $19,406,07-± to foreigners for pulp wood and pulps to keep 
American mills going. The figures of recent years .show that the 
sales of paper by the United States to Canada were three times as 
great as the sales of paper by Canada to the United States. This 
excess in our favor is due to the fact that Canada makes no high- 
grade papers but draws on the United States for much of its supply. 
Prior to the passage of the Payne law, Canada had shipped print 
paper to the United States to the extent of 4G tons per day during 
the fiscal year 1908, and 66 tons per day in 1909, though ]\Ir. Hastings 
said it was nothing. 

Subsequent to the passage of the Payne law the shipment was 143 
tons per day toward our consumption of 4.200 tons of print paper per 
day, or 3^ per cent. American paper companies have engaged in 
woodland speculations in Canada. The International Paper Co., in- 
stead of pursuing its legitimate business of paper making, has ac- 
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quired about 4,000 square miles of timber rights in Canada. Its 
representative told the congressional committee in 1908 that he had 
figured out a profit of $10,000,000 on its timber holdings. It con- 
cealed the low cost of its paper making by wash entries of the price 
it paid to its subsidiary companies. The figures submitted by it to 
the United States Senate in June, 1909, when compared with the 
figures furnished by it to the Mann committee, will disclose that 
deception. 

The amendment to the paper section proposed by the paper makers 
is intended to nullify, and will, if adopted, nullify every effort to 
straighten the pulp-wood tangle with Canada. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. What amendment do you refer to? 

Mr. NoREis. The amendment proposed by Mr. Hall. 

Mr. LoNGwoETH. Here, the other day ? 

Mr. XoEEis. Here, the other day; that is right. The paper 
makers would pass along the additional cost of their wood and would 
thrust upon the ultimate consumer the burden of the immense in- 
creases in the cost of pulp wood. If the paper-makers' figures re- 
specting the quantity of available private land in Canada are correct, 
that is 1 per cent of the total area, then this treaty clause which per- 
mits free paper only when made from free wood can not be injurious 
to them. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for this opportunity to make a statement. 

^Nlr. FoEDXEY. Did I understand j'our figures right? Did you 
say 39,000 cords of wood had been imported? You mentioned a 
minute ago the number of cords imported from deeded lands, did 
you not? 

Mr. NoREis. The number of cords from what? 

Mr. FoRDXEY. The pulp wood and pulp. You gave the figures a 
minute ago. Was it 39,000 cords that have been imported ? 

Mr. NoRRis. Nine hundred and thirty-one thousand cords of pulp 
wood ; and with the mechanical pulp and chemical pulp, it made a 
total of 1,716,^00 cords. 

Mr. FoRDXEY. Xiiie hundred and thirty-one thousand cords? 

^Ir. XoEEis. Of pulp wood. 

]\Ir. FoEDNEY. Of wood. Xow, how did your fignires agree with 
those given by Mr. Hugo the other day as to the amount of wood 
necessary for the production of a ton of paper? 

^Ir. XoRRTs. He says li tons. The Treasury Department and all 
of the authorities agree that 1.4 cnnls of wood make 1 ton of paper. 

INIr. FoRDXEY. He said 1^? 

Mr. KoRRis. He said 1.!. One and four-tenths is accurate, and that 
is the figui'c that controls the Treasury Department. 

Mr. FoRDNKY. Then the paper made from the O.'^l.OOO cords would 
be just two-thirds tliat in tons of paper produced, would it not? 

?iTr. Nomas. Substantially. 

Mr. FoRDMOY. That is, according to him? 

Mr. Noititis. In paper of soiiu- kind; not necessarily print paper. 

^fr. P"'oRnNEY. Yes; whatever it was. It docs not take any more 
woiid ti> make a ton of other kinds of jiaper? 

Mr. Noiiitis. If it was converted into print paper, of course it 
would be that, upon the assumption of 1-J tons, slightly more than 
ujDon tljc 1.4. 
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Mr. Foi!D>'EY. "Well, it would not be very nmch. Ni w, you sno-- 
g-e.-tcd that the International Paper Co. had a profit on its lands 
of hoAv much ? 

:Mr. NoRKis. $10,000,000. 

Mr. FoRD^■EY. That has been estimated: has it not? 

Mr. XoEEis. That was their estimate, made by Mr. Lyman. I 
think it was before the "Ways and Means Committee, on November 
21. 1906, when he furnished that information. 

]\Ir. FoRDA-EY. How many acres of woodland did you say those 
people owned in Canada ? 

ilr. NoEEis. Approximately 4,000 square miles. 

Mr. Ford>;ey. Four thousand square miles? 

]Mr. XoEEis. They control, altogether, in the United Slates and 
Canada, between 6,000 and 7,000 square miles of timber. They have 
three times the quantity necessary for the supply of their present 
output in perpetuity. 

]Mr. FoEDNEY. Four thousand square miles; that would be 2,.560,000 
acres ? 

!Mr. XoEEis. Yes. 

^Ir. FoEDNEY. In other words, about $4 per acre profit, that would 
be? 

Mr. NoEEis. What do you mean? 

:Mr. FoEDNEY. $10,000,000 profit? 

ilr. NoEEis. Well, no; you are confounding two things. In addi- 
tion to this land in Canada, these timber rights, they have immense 
tracts in the United States which they own in fee. 

^Ir. FoED^^EY. I am speaking of what they cAvn in Canada. 

]\Ir. XoEEis. The statement which he made was that their timber 
holdings altogether 

]Mr. Foediney. In this country and in Canada? 

Mr. XoEEis. In this country and in Canada ; in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and New York 

^Ir. Foedney. What they own in this country cuts no figure in 
this argument. W^e are talking about in Canada. 

^Ir. NoRRis. I am talking about speculations in woodlands, and 
about the fact that, instead of applying the money thej^ have in 
legitimate business development, and giving us the benefit of the 
profit, they have been spending money on investments in Canadian 
lands and ha-\'e not added but two machines in 10 years, and are 
now running on 21 tons capacity, Avhen the modern machines are 
making .56 tons per day. 

Mr. Foed2sey. Have you any right to criticize any man for his 
investments in this country or anywhere else? 

^Ir. X'oeris. I have a right to criticise the International Paper Co. 
and the paper makers of this country, because of the fact that they 
are tariff beneficiaries. The Government has undertaken to protect 
and nurse and coddle them. 

IMr. FoEDKEY. Are you not a beneficiary? 

^Ir. NoEEis. They are under an obligation 

Mr. FoEDNEY. I asked you a question. 

Mr. NoEEis. They are imder an obligation to see that at least the 
needs of the market and of the consumer are assured, and that the 
market is not starved, and that they do not participate in the agree- 
ments by which prices are maintained at the expense of the consumer. 
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Mr. FoEDNEY. In other words, yon are of opinion that tliey ought 
to furnish a nurse and bottle for you and take care of you '. 

Mr. NoKEis. No; we need no caretal^ers. They are the ones that 
have been taken care of. 

Mr. FonDNEY. If you do not want to be taken care of. what are 
you kicking about ? 

Mr. NoERis. Because they are sto])ping our supply, and they are 
coming in here and asking this committee of Congress to stop the 
supply of pulp wood and stop tli* further development of American 
paper industry. 

Mr. Hill. Can you not put in these improved machines? 

Mr. NoEEis. We are going to. 

Mr. Hill. You could put in 200 of them if you wanted to ? 

Mr. NoEEis. We are going to jjut them in and be absolutely inde- 
pendent of these people. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Who has advocated the stopping of the importation 
of pulp wood and paper into this country? 

Mr. NoRRis. Who has what ? 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Who has advocated stopping its coming in? Who 
has advocated the stopping of the shipping from Canada into this 
country of pulp wood? You made that statement a minute ago. that 
these people were here asking for it. Who are they ? 

Mr. NoREis. Mr. Hall, representing ostensibly the International 
Paper Co., but actually representing the combination of paper 
makers. 

Mr. FoEDNEY'. jNIr. Noiris, do you know that no living soul ever ap- 
peared before this committee who asked that a prohibition he put 
upon Canadian pulp wood coming into this country? 

Mr. NoERis. Directly ; no. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. NoEEis. But the j)ractical application of the amendment which 
they proposed would simply check and stop the whole thing. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Oh, Mr. Norris! 

Mr. XoEEis. I do not mean from private lands; no. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. There are no private lands to amount to anything 
in Canada, and you know it, if you know anything about it. 

Mr. XoEEis. I know that you do not know, for the reason that 
while j'ou are talking of Ontario, you are not talking with knowl- 
edge of the Province of Quebec. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. I will submit my case to this committee, as to who 
knows more about the matter, you or I. Do not let us argue about 
that. 

Mr. NoRRis. No. 

Mr. FoRDNE^'. I have been in the business there, and you do not 
claim to have been, do you ? 

;Mr. NoRRis. r have been buying pajier, and I have been traveling 
through Quebec and Ontario and New Brunswick, and studying 
this pai'lir.ular subject, for 12 years altogether, but three years re- 
cently, with deep foncern and keen interest. 

Mr. FoRDNKY. Mr. Norris, you Avere here two years ago advo- 
cating free print paper, were you not? 

Mr. NoRRjs. I was; and proud of it. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. AA'h\' did von want it? 
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Mr. NoERis. Sir? 

Mr. FoEDXEY. '^'\lly did you want it ? I suppose for the benefit of 
the American people and your own business? 

Mr. NoERis. I wanted it, as I want it to-day, because tlie paper 
mailers were in a combination and abusing their opportunity, and 
because they were not giving to the consumer tliat freedom and that 
supply which was his right. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. As a paper consumer, a consumer of print paper, 
can you not go abroad and buy paper just as well as anybody else, 
if you have the money to pay for it? 

Mr. NoRRis. Xo, sir; I can not do it, for various reasons. I have 
a trial shipment of 20 tons of paper from Sweden now on the way 
here, but the Scandinaviaia paper is not as good as the American 
paper or the Canadian paper, for the reason that the fiber in the 
spruce wood is more sliverj^, and it does not make as feathery a mat 
as that of the Canadian or American spruce, and therefore we can 
not get the same service from it; and American paper in the Eng- 
lish market in competition with Swedish paper will command an 
additional price of 5 per cent. 

Mr. FoEDXEY. Do you mean to say that the Canadian paper is a 
more valuable and high-priced paper than the Swedish paper? 

Mr. NoREis. I think so. I think so. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. That is the reason whv you pay the price for it, is 
it not? 

Mr. NoEEis. No, sir — pay the price for what? 

Mr. FoRDXEY. For paper; \\hiit you are talking about. 

Mr. XoEEis. For what paper, Canadian or S^^sedii-h? 

jMr. FoRDNEY. The better paper. That is why you pay the higher 
price, because it is better paper, is it not? And you pay more for it? 

Mr. XoERis. Xo; with all the difficulties there we can only get it 
for a price which is practically the market here. 

Mr. FoRDXEY. Tell me, Mr. X'^orris, why you or any other citizen 
of the United States has not a right to go into Canada and buy print 
paper ? 

Mr. XoREis. We have. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. You just said a minute ago that you could not do 
it. I asked you that question. 

Mr. XoBRis. There are in Canada to-day print paper mills which 
have a total capacity of substantially 450 tons per day. 

Mr. FoRDXEY. Yes. 

Mr. XoRRis. As against our consumption of 4,200 tons per day. 

Mr. FoRDXEY. What prevents vou from going over there and get- 
ting it? 

Mr. XoRRis. Let me finish answering that question. 

Mr. FoEDXEY. Well, let me ask you a question. You have an- 
swered that question. 

Mr. XoERis. Xo; I have not. 

ilr. FoRDXEY. Verv well ; go ahead. 

Mr. XoREis. And 90 tons of that 4.50 tons are used in Canada for 
domestic purposes, and 180 tons come to the United States, and the 
rest goes abroad to the British market, to Australia, and to South 
America. 

Mr. FoEDXEY. Why do thev not make more and ship it to the 
United States? 
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:Mr. XoERis. I think they will as soon as they can get the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. FoBD^EY. "Why do they not do it now? 

Mr. NoERis. Sir? 

Mr. P'oEDNEY. Why do they not do it noAv ? 

]\Ir. NoEEis. Because they can not get in the market. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Why, the difference in cost of wood you have got 
will more than offset the duty. 

]\[r. NoRRis. Sir? 

Mr. FoRD^^EY. The difference in the cost of wood, enough wood to 
make a ton of print paper in Canada, on any of this wood in this 
country to-day, in a pajser mill, will offset the difference in duty. 

ilr. XoEEis. Excuse me; it will not. 

]\Ir. FoEnxEY. That is what you said a minute ago ; or about that. 

Mr. NoERis. I said that up-to-date American mills will make paper 
more cheapty than the Canadians. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. But you said 

Mr. XoEEis. But offsetting this item of wood are supplies, ad- 
vantages in labor, more efficient labor in the United States, and differ- 
ence in the cost of transportation, which enable the American mills, 
like the Great Northern and the St. Croix and the Berlin mills to 
make paper at approximately $25 a ton, which is much less than any 
Canadian mill can make it for, notwithstanding their advantage on 
the wood. 

Mr. FoEDNEY'. Do you mean to say that labor is cheaper in the 
United States than it is in the mills of Canada? 

Mr. NoEEis. I mean to say that the skilled labor in the Canadian 
mills has been paid more than that in the United States mills, by 
reason of the fact that the skilled labor must come from the United 
States; it is here, and they must offer inducements to those men to 
leave home and country and go there to make paper. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. They are intelligent people in Canada, are they not? 

Mr. NoERis. The paper makers, the skilled workers in the Canadian 
mills, come from the United States. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. How long does it take a man to become skilled in 
the manufacture of paper, especially at ordinaiy labor — common 
labor? Is common labor over there as high priced as it is here or 
is it not? 

Mr. NoEEis. I think it is no more efficient. I think that the figures 
of the labor cost per ton of paper, as gathered by the Mann Com- 
mittee, established that the 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Have you employed labor over there, and yet you 
do not know? 

Mr. NoRRis (continuing). Established that the cost was no greater 
here than there, and in many mills was less. 

Mr. Gaines. Mr. Norris, that is a conclusion. I would like to 
have an answer 

]\Ir. i\(>RRLS. No. That is facts furnished by the ]\Iann committee. 

INIr. Gaines. Give us a little chance. 

Mr. NoHRis. Certainly. 

Mr. Gaines. If you lilease. There is no occasion for excitement, 
Mr. Norris. Be perfectly cool. jNIr. Forduey's question was whether 
the M-ages were larger or smaller in Canada. You have answered 
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about your conclusion as to the unit of cost. Please uive ns the 
facts about the labor, and let us draw our conclusions. 

JMr. XoREis. You are askinp: me about cost. You were asking me 
about the cost, and then about the unit of labor. 

Mr. Gaines. I am not asking 3-ou about the unit of labor. .Vs I 
say again, do not be excited. Please answer the question. Are 
wages greater or less in Canada? Please answer that, and do not 
give us 3'our conclusions. 

Mr. NoEEis. I think on skilled labor they have been higher, in a 
number of the mills. The last time I took that up was at the time 
when the Payne- Aldrich bill was under discussion, and in many of 
the mills the Canadian pay was higher than the average in the 
American mills; and let mB add 

Mr. Gaines. Let me ask you a question there. 

Mr. XoEEis. Let me answer this first. 

Mr. Gaines. No; you have said what you have to say — just what 
you know. 

!Mr. McCall. Do not repeat your answer. 

^Ir. NoEEis. I am not going to repeat the answer. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That is all right. 

Mr. NoEEis. I said at that time in the State of Xew York, where 
the greatest quantity of paper is made, according to the statistics of 
the State bureau, the labor employed in the paper mills was paid 
less than any other class of organized labor in the State. 

Mr. Gaines. Let me put this question. Now, will you answer the 
question : Is common labor in Canada paid more or less than in 
America ? 

Mr. NoEEis. I do not know. I assume it is paid less, and is less 
efficient. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Then you do not know anything about it^ You are 
merely giving your opinion ? , ' \n4$k 

Mr. NoEEis. I gathered the data froi^^&acl^^aper mill in Canada 
at the time of that Payne-Aldrich discussion, and submitted it in print, 
and have here ready for the committee a compilation showing the 
pay of each class of labcvr in each mill, Canadian and American. 

Mr. Underwood. Will you file that with your remarks? 

Mr. NoEEis. Yes. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. I want the s-.tenographer to note, please, that I 
asked the gentleman what he knew about it. He is here to give in- 
formation to the committee. He states that he thinks, but does not 
know. 

Mr. Gaines. He assumes. 

Mr. Foedney. He assumes, but does not know. I want that to go 
in the record. 

Mr. Norris, have you had any experience in the manufacturing of 
print paper as a manufacturer or superintendent of an institution ? 

Mr. NoEEis. As a consumer of paper, and at one time the largest 
buyer in the United States, I have had occasion for 12 years to 
closely study the costs of paper making. 

Mr. Foedney. Have you been a receiver or in some way connected 
with the handling or managing of a paper company since you were 
here two years ago ? 

Mr. NoEEis. I am glad that you referred to that. 

Mr. Foedney. I am glad to please you some way. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. NoEEis. I am glad you did. On July 7, 1910, I was appointed 
receiver of the Boston Herald, a newspaper which had involved itself 
in financial difficulties. In the discussion in June, 1909, at the sug- 
gestion of a United States Senator, the International^ Paper Co. 
arranged to set up scenery that would justify its action in rais- 
ing the rate above that recommended by the Mann committee 
and passed by the House. It obtained from that Boston newspaper 
a letter prepared by the Internati<iiial Paper Co., and transmitted it 
to the Senate committee, as the protest of a newspaper against any 
disturbance of, or interference with, the paper-making interests of 
New England. The sequel you have. That letter also referred to my 
statements as being utterly valueless. It is a sad fatality that the 
man who was attacked by that newsjjaper was appointed to take hold 
of it and readjust its finances and save the wreck that had been made 
of it. 

Mr. FoEDNET. Did he save it? 

Mr. NoEEis. Sure. 

Mr. BouTELL. I did not understand you. Was it the International 
Paper Co. that put the Boston Herald into bankruptcy ? 

Mr. NoEEis. It did. It had been carrying the paper along for more 
than five months on its paper bills. 

Mr. BouTBLL. And you were appointed receiver of that paper ? 

Mr. NoEEis. I was appointed, not because the International Paper 
Co. loved me more than any other newspaper man, but because 1 was 
available at that time for the purpose of the receivership ; and I am 
proud to say that I think I justified the appointment. 

Mr. BouTELL. But you were appointed c>n the recommendation of 
the International Paper Co.? 

Mr. NoEEis. I was appointed on the application of the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You x^ere'V^'^n a representative of the International 
Paper Co. for some tinlfe'?-'' ^"^'^ ' ' 

Mr. NoERis. I was not. I was the representative of all the 
creditors. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Are you a representative of the International Paper 
Co. now? [Laughter.] 

Mr. NoERis. I am afraid that you are a joker. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Well, that is what my wife says when she is pro- 
voked. [Laughter.] But let me ask you this: Since the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill became a law. in which the duty on print paper 
has been lowered, have the newspapers of this country lowered their 
advertising rates to the people, to the mert'hants of the country I 

Mr. XoEBis. That would be very difficult to answer. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. As a paper man, as well versed in the business as 
you seem to be, and claim you are, you ought to knoM* that. 

Mr. NoEEis. That would mean to keep track of from 1,100 to 1,200 
newspapers as to just what they are doing. Wherever they can get 
it on equal flassificatioii, where their circulation justifies it, "they will 
do it, and where it is necessary to meet competition they will meet 
competition. 

Mr. FoEDNEV. As you have been giving opinions only, have you any 
objeciioiis to giving an opinion on that? 

Mr. NoiiEis. No; I have been giving jnst a few facts. 
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Sir. DwiGHT. Where there is no competition, tliey take all they can 
get? 

Mr. XoEEis. Surely; but they are forced, as a result of competition, 
to reduce their prices, the price to the public, the price of the paper 
to the public. We have had that in Washington, here, recently, with 
the Washington Star and the Washington Herald. We had it in 
Chicago recently with the Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Eecord- 
Heralcl and other Chicago papers, and it is one of the tendencies of 
the times. 

Mr. Davight. But they are not patriots unless there is competition? 

Mr. XoEiiis. Xo; no more than some Congressmen. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Mr. Xorris, have you figures to give to this com- 
mittee as to the cost of the production of a ton of print paper in this 
country and in Canada? 

Mr. XoEEis. Well, my figures are more or less approximate and 
they are supplemented or supplanted by the recent investigations of 
the Tariff Board. I know approximately what it is costing some 
of the news paper mills, and I know that with the International 
Paper Co. there is a difference of $10 a ton in the cost of print paper 
in one mill as compared with another mill. 

Mr. FoEDNET. Well, now, if you do not know what the average 
difference in cost of producing a ton of paper in Canada and in the 
United States 

Mr. NoEEis. I do not know. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Mr. Norris, you have talked all morning. Let me 
finish this. If you do not know the average cost of production of 
print paper in Canada and in this country, you are not very com- 
petent to enlighten this committee, are you ? 

Mr. NoEEis. Oh, I think I am. 

Mr. FoEDNET. Just tell us what that cost is. If you do not 
know 

Mr. NoEEis. It will depend upon the age of the mill, and it will 
depend upon the location of the mill with respect to its supply of 
wood, and it will depend upon the river upon which it is located, as 
to whether they can make pulp all of the year or only part of the 
year — whether they are under Avater or whether they are out of water. 
It will depend on so many conditions that even the statement of an 
average will be misleading; but the up-to-date modern mills can 
make paper at from $25 to $27 per ton f. o. b. the mills. The Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper Co., which started in June last, issued a pros- 
pectus wherein it printed figures to show that it could make paper 
at $23 per ton f. o. b. the mills. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. I give you up as a hopeless case. 

Mr. McCall. With reference to the suggested amendment, to in- 
sert, after the word " imposed," that no export duty or tax shall have 
been imposed 

Mr. NoEEis. By Canada or any of its Provinces. 

Mr. McCall. It was proposed to add there, "by Canada or any 
Province thereof." 

Mr. NoEEis. That is not the most material 

Mr. McCall. I have not asked you about that. 

Mr. NoEEis. Yes. 
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]\!r. McCall. In connection with that, I would call yonr attention 
to a bill that was introduced and is now pending before this com- 
mittee, introduced by Mr. Mann on the Gth of December, 1909, 
wherein lie says that printing paper, and so forth, '■ shall be admitted 
into the United .States free of duty when imported from the Domin- 
ion of Canada, being the product thereof, on the condition precedent 
that neither the Dominion of Canada nor a Province or other sub- 
division of government thereof" — that i-, this bill was drawn on 
the theory of that amendment. 

Mr. Xoititjs. Xo. There is this distinction which you make. That 
dealt with each Province. You are dealing with all the Provinces 
in that amendment. That is one point. 

Mr. McCall. I will read the words of the bill : " On the condition 
precedent that neither the Dominion of Canada nor the Province or 
other subdivision of government thereof where the same is in whole 
or in part produced or manufactured, and from which it is imported 
into the United States, forbids or restricts," and so forth. 

That means applying to the political subdivision from which it is 
imported. 

Mr. BouTELL. I would like to ask a few questions, ^Mr. Cliairman. 

Mr. McCall. I am through. 

Mr. NoEEis. May I, before finishing, Mr. ^IcCall, refer to the sec- 
ond amendment, wherein the draft of the treaty refers to the wood 
used in the manufacture. The amendment is " or any wood used 
in the United States in the manufacture." It is the difference be- 
tween free wood and all wood in Canada. Under Mr. Hall's amend- 
ment it must mean that no reduction can be made, that no step can 
be taken, until every Province of Canada shall have removed its 
restrictions. 

i\fr. Underwood. I do not know whether I understand you cor- 
rectly. Do you apjDrove of the suggestions made by Mr. Hall, or do 
you disapprove of them ? 

JMr. NoERis. I absolutely disapprove, and say that it would not 
only nullify but destroy every prospect of everything of the kind, 
and would precipitate more aggression. The proud and mighty 
United States Governmient has already bent its Imee to the Province 
of Quebec. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you contend, Mr. Norris, that the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. McCall to carry out the treaty will carry it out in toto, 
as it stands, or should it be amended ? 

Mr. jSTorris. It will carry it out absolutely as it stands, with this 
qualification, that in the last paragraph on the last page there is a 
classification which is a part of the proviso ; in other words, that no 
commodity can be made free under this proviso until President Taft 
will proclaim that Canada has made free every article enumerated, 
including wood pulp and print paper from the United States, and 
that can not be done by Canada until all of her provinces have re- 
moved their restrictions. But as that is not possible, therefore the 
President will never be able to proclaim that Canada has complied 
with the agreement. 

Mr. McCall. May I just state to you that it is rather clear, in 
reading the last two or three pages of the bill, that none of those 
duties, none of the other reciprocal duties provided for there, would 
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go into effect until Canada had proclaimed the removal of practically 
these restrictions on wood pulp, pulp of wood mechanically ground 
and so forth, appearing on page 24. That is involved with the other 
articles in that part of the bill. 

jMr. Underwood. Then you agree with the contention that the 
bill should be amended to carry it out. 

!Mr. McCall. I agree that that part of the bill should be amended, 
and furthermore, I have been informed by the State Department that 
there is no provision in the treaty that is pending upon this, or with 
regard to wood pulp, and I have no question but that entire subject is 
open to the committee. 

But I wish further, because it is an important point, to ask ilr. 
Norris this: There were two parts to the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Hall on page 20, one inserting the words " the Dominion of Canada 
or any Province thereof," and tlie other applying to wood. Do you ob- 
ject to both those amendments particularly, or only to the last one? 

Mr. XoERis. Well, I would not like, offhand, without even seeing the 
text, to answer that question. My impression is that both of them 
are hostile ; that they are intended to stop the operation of and the 
intent of the treaty, and that therefore the committee should not adopt 
them. 

Mr. McCall. Now, Mr. Norris, I just want to get at your idea and 
clear this up. AVith regard to the first amendment, inserting the 
words " Dominion of Canada or any Province thereof," 1 may have 
been misinformed, but I had the idea that that was your idea until 
not very long ago. Am I correct about that? Now, the committee 
wish to get the exact facts about it. 

Mr. Norris. There are phases of that proposition which I am 
afraid I am not at liberty to discuss publicly: but I can say that 
after that proposition had been made, the situation with respect to 
the Provinces of Canada entirely changed, and we are now menaced 
with a very serious situation, which the newspapers must bear the 
burden of, and not the paper makers, because the paper maker will 
simply pass along the increased cost of his pulp wood to the consumer. 

Mr."^ BouTELL. Mr. Norris, I would like to have these five items put 
into the hearing, partly to appear in what you have already said, 
and the rest you undoubtedly have in your paper, given orallv or 
answered them. First, for the year 1910, calendar or fiscal, which- 
ever we have the figures for 

Mr. Norris. I have both. 

Mr. BouTELL (continuing). The total amount in tons of print 
paper consumed by the newspapers of the country? You gave the 
figures 

Mr. Norris. It is approximately 1,250,000. One million two hun- 
dred thousand is what we talk of. 

Mr. BouTELL. If you care to modify this in the hearing you may 
do so. 

Mr. Norris. No ; 1,200,000 I would say, safely. I get those figures 
from the paper makers' reports of production. 

Mr. BouTELL. Second, the price paid for the same. I think you 
:gave that. 

Mr. Norris. The uniform price which they are now asking is $4^j 
per ton. 
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Mr. BouTELL. I meant the total amount paid. 

Mr. NoREis. $55,000,000. 

Mr. BouTELL. For 1910? 

Mr. NoEKis. For 1910. 

Mr. BouTELL. $55,000,000. The net profit to the seller on those 
sales ? 

jNIr. NoRKis. The paper maker and the Lord only know, and the 
Lord M'ill not tell. 

Mr. BouTELL. Well, fourth, the total net profits of all the news- 
papers purchasing that paper? 

Mr. NoRRis. The total net profits? You mean the earnings of the 
newspapers ? 

Mr. BouTEi.L. Yes; the total net profit as it Avould be returned to 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner. Those figures are all available 
there. 

Mr. NoRRis. I do not know that. 

Mr. BouTELL. You could not give that? 

Mr. NoRRis. No; I have not the least idea. I know some of them 
are not making a cent. I know that at the Mann committee hearings 
Gen. Ag-nus, of the Baltimore American, came before that committee 
and said : " Gentlemen, for the year 1907 my paper price was $1.90, 
or $38 per ton, and when I went to these folks for a supply for the 
year 1908 tliej^ told me that the price on me would be raised to $50 
per ton, an increase of $12 ,per ton." 

Mr. BouTELL. We are wandering afield. I am asking for the 
figures on the profits. 

Mr. NoRRis. I was going to say that they wiped out all of his 
profits with that increase. That was my point. 

Mr. BouTELL. He may have done better in 1910. 

Mr. NoEEis. I think he did. 

Mr. BouTBLL. I want the figures of the profits. 

Mr. NoERis. I think the price was approximately $15 per ton. 

Mr. BoTjTELL. You can not give the total profits of the papers con- 
suming that paper? 

Mr. NoEEis. No, sir. 

Mr. BoTJTELL. The fifth question I ask is, the net profit of each of 
the five most profitable papers in the country? 

Mr. NoRRis. I do not know but one, and that I will not tell. 

Mr. BouTELL. Yes; so that you can not, or do not wish to, give it? 

Mr. NoRRis. I have no means. I do not know that anyone has the 
means for ascertaining the total profits of a newspaper. 

Mr. BouTELL. They all ought to be on file in the Internal Eevenue 
Commissioner's office. I did not know but what vou had them. We 
can send for them. 

Mr. NoRRis. No, sir; I have not got them. 

Mr. Gaines. How many newspapers are in the association which 
you represent? 

Mr. NoREis. Three hundred and one. 

Mr. Gaines. Three hundred and one? 

Mr. NoRRis. Rej)resenting substantially all of the important news- 
papers in the United States. 

Mr. Gaines. Representing substantially all of the important news- 
papers in the United States; and bv that von mean the laree dailies, 
I take it? ■ s : 
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Mr. NoEEis. The large dailies. I am talking only of daily news- 
papers. 

Mr. Gaines. You are representing only the large daily newspapers 
and no others in the country. There are about 301 of them. What 
is the total capital invested in their business ? 

Mr. NoEEis. I do not know. I do not know. 

Mr. Gaines. But you know about the business of the other people. 
Let us know something about yours. You can give us that, can you 
not, Mr. Norris? 

Mr. NoEEis. I can not. I can refer you only to the census, to which' 
I would go. 

Mr. Gaines. Well, can you not give me an approximation of the 
value of those plants? 

Mr. XoEKis. I would not attempt it. 

Mr. Gaines. You say you would not attempt it. My question is, 
can you do it? 

Mr. NoEEis. I can not, without reference to the books. 

Mr. Gaines. Will you refer to the books and put it in your hear- 
ing? 

Mr. NoBEis. It will give me pleasure to do so. 

Mr. Gaines. Thank you. Will you file a copy of the articles of 
association ? 

Mr. NoEEis. Of what? 

Mr. Gaines. Of this association? 

Mr. NoEEis. The American Newspaper Publishers' Association? 

Mr. Gaines. Yes. 

Mr. NoEEis. Surely; it is a voluntary organization 

Mr. Gaines. I have no doubt of it. I simply want the facts. You 
speak of the price to the consumer; you mean the price to the large 
newspaper consumer, do you not? 

Mr. NoEEis. Certainly; that is the consumer, and that is what I 
mean. 

Mr. Gaines. That is what you mean. The reduction in the price 
of paper would not result in a reduction of the price of newspapers 
to the final buyer out of whom the newspapers make their profit, 
would it? 

Mr. NoEEis. Yes. Not a reduction in the retail price, but in the 
enhanced value which the buyer obtains. 

Mr. Gaines. He would still pay the price for the newspaper? 

Mr. NoEEis. The price of a newspaper is like the price of a postage 
stamp; you can not reduce it, neither can you increase it, especially 
when the paper makers get together and add $12 a ton to the cost of 
the paper. 

Mr. Gaines. In the cost of print paper to the newspapers, the 
effect of that operation on the cost is so slight that it can not be mani- 
fest in the final retailer's price, as you have just stated. That is all^ 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beantlet. You state that a ton of print paper costs $45? 

Mr. NoERis. Not in Georgia. It costs more than that there, because 
of the increased freight. That is outside of the $45 zone. 

Mr. Brantley. Well, but you stated that the average price of 
paper was $45 a ton. 

77045—11 17 
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Mr. NoKRis. The Internationnl Paper Co., for instance, broadly 
makes the statement that for the year 1910 every customer on its 
books was paying $i^'io except four — namely, the Hearst papers, the 
Chicago Tribune, the Chicago News, and the Chicago Record-Herald. 
The announcement was that for the year 1911 they would make all 
pay $45 per ton. 

Mr. Brantley. What I was going to ask you was this: Cutting 
a ton of print paper up into newspaper form and selling the paper 
at a cent a copy, what would that amount to for a ton of paper ? How 
much would a ton of paper yield in price, selling the papers at a 
cent each ? 

Mr. NoREis. It would depend, of course, on the size of the paper. 

Mr. Brantley. Well, the average paper. 

Mr. NoRRis. I will give you the units which we have in the news- 
paper business. We always measure paper by the weight of one thou- 
sand 8-page sheets. The A'cw York papers \'ary in size, whether they 
are 7 or 8-column papers in width. But, as I have thought with re- 
spect to some of the papers that I have been connected with, it was 
substantially 04 pages to a pound, or eight 8-page sheets to a pound, 
and therefore there would be sixteen thousand 8-page sheets in a ton 
of news print paper of 2,000 pounds. Sixteen 8-page papers, upon 
the basis of 64 pages to the pound, or eight 8-page sheets to the 
pound. 

Mr. Brantley. How much would a pound of paper yield, then, 
at a cent a paper? 

Mr. NoRRis. Well, I am not a prodigy. I can not carry this men- 
tal arithmetic to the extent, offhand, without a pencil, of going into 
that. I will be pleased to send that information to you, but I do not 
want, offhand here, to engage in mental arithmetic. 

Mr. Brantley. Will you put it in the record? 

Mr. NoKRis. Surely. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. I want to ask you a question in regard to your 
construction of this proposition. Have you read the Canadian bill? 

Mr. NoREis. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Do you approve of that bill in regard to print 
paper? 

Mr. NoERis. It is in accordance with their understanding. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I read you the proviso : 

Prorlited, That such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the products of tlie 
United States, shall only be admitted free of duty into Canada from the TJuited 
States when such wood pulp, paper, or lioard, beius the products of Canada, are 
admitted from all parts of Canada free of duty into the T'nited States. 

Mr. NoRRis. That is incorporated in the agreement, and the reason 
for it is obvious, as you will see when I make the explanation. As I 
gather, the Canadian commissioners were unable to bind the provin- 
cial authorities. The demand was first made by the American Gov- 
ernment — I do not know whether I ought to talk about that. Any- 
how, the suggestion was made that if tlie United States should reduce 
the duty on paper and pulp, Canada ought to make corresponding 
reductions in paper and pulp ; and when "this draft was made it left 
in the law a tax of $r>.Y.5 per ton on all print paper from Crown lands, 
or restriclod lands in Canada. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. That is the duty of $3.75 plus 

Mr. NoRRis. Plus the retaliatory duty of $2? 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Yes. 
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Mr. NoRRis. And that when the situation had reached a point 
where the Provinces, by reason of the operation of this paper clause, 
should remove their restrictions, and the United States would then 
be imposing no duty upon print paper from Canada, then Canada 
would pull down its bars on American paper shipped into Canada. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. Now, I am not perfectly sure that I understand 
your position. I understand that you suggest that our bill as it is 
written be adopted, except that the last paragraph on page 24 be 
stricken out? 

Mr. NoRRis. Is that the last page of the bill? 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. Yes. 

Mr. NoRRis. Yes. That may be entirely independent of the paper 
proposition, because- your treaty is not workable unless that is 
stricken out. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Now, suppose that was stricken out; I would 
like to know your understanding of just what the bill would pro- 
vide with relation to the admission of print paper into this country 
and in relation to the admission of our print paper into Canada ? 

Mr. NoRRis. It would provide that where the wood comes from 
private lands, that is, where the wood is free, the paper from those 
lands would be free. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Into this country? 

Mr. NoRRis. Yes; into this country. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. NoRRis. And that where the paper came from the Crown 
lands it would be subject to a duty of $5.75 per ton. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Now, how about print paper going from this 
country into Canada? 

Mr. NoRRis. It would continue to pay the duty of 15 per cent now 
imposed by Canada, until the United States had removed its duty on 
all Canadian paper. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Which it would not do until the last Canadian 
Province had freedom of export. 

Mr. NoRRis. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Now, I want to know just how you understand it. 
In other words, what you favor is that all print paper coming from 
any Province in Canada which does not impose a restriction of some 
kind on wood should at once come into this country free of duty? 

Mr. NoRRis. Surely. 

Mr. LoNGWORTPi. From those Provinces? 

Mr. NoRRis. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. But, on the contrary, that the full Canadian duty 
should remain against American print paper until every Province 
of Canada had removed its restriction on wood. Is that your idea ? 

Mr. NoRRis. That is accurate. That is an accurate statement. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Calderhead. Plow is it that the price of neAvs print paper 
was $45 a ton this year? 

Mr. NoRRis. Sir? 

Mr. Calderhead. How is it that the price of news print paper 
was $45 a ton this year? 

Mr. NoRRis. That is the uniform agreed price. There have been 
exceptions; there are exceptions because of various conditions, such 
as credit and time of payment. 
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Mr. Caldeiuiead. Exactly. Here are some Canadian papers, one 
from Montreal and one from Toronto. What is the price of print 
paper in those cities? 

Mr. Noiiuis. I am not clear. I think it is about $2.10 or $2.15 ; but 
that is not public information. I mean, I have had no opportunity, 
no facility, for getting that information, and I do not know. 

Mr. Calderiiead. $2.10 to $2.15 in Canada and $2.25 in the United 
States would be about your idea of it? 

Mr. NoERis. Well, the Canadian paper makers are selling in the 
United States, paying the duty, and the price of that Canadian paper 
is very close to the price of the American paper mill. Of course 
the difference in. their receipts is the difference in the duty, which is 
substantially 19 cents a hundred, or $3.75 per ton. 

Mr. Caldeehead. There is not much to prevent the Canadian from 
selling his paper in the United States now? 

Mr. NoEEis. Oh, they are selling 183,000 tons here now. 
Mr. Caldeehead. That is all. 

Mr. McCall. ^Ir. Norris, I am interested ver}' much in the form 
of this bill. NoAv, this objection has been made to the bill. This is 
a reciprocity measure, but on this question of paper there is no 
reciprocity at all; that is, Canada does not do a thing. We do not 
provide in this bill that she shall do a thing. We simply provide 
that she shall have free entrance into our markets for her print 
paper and wood, and things of that sort, from Provinces that impose 
no export duty; and we do not even require of her that when she 
shall see fit to remove all of the export duties that she shall then take 
our paper free of duty. 

Mr. NoKRis. She can not do that any more than you could control 
the State of Minnesota, which owns swamp lands. 

Mr. McCall. You do not understand my question. Canada does 
not even agree — if we strike out the last provision of this bill 
there is no requirement that Canada shall agree — even to admit print 
paper free from the United States. 

Mr. NoEEis. Oh, there is every element of good faith. That is in 
their bill; that is in the memoranda between them; it is in the 
writings ; and if nations can not in those matters rely upon the faith- 
ful carrying out of the arrangement, then you may as well tear up 
this treaty. 

Mr. McCaix. Well, then, this would follow, at any rate: That 
Canada would have print paper from these several Provinces which 

impose this export tax, or whatever it is called 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman, the Canadian bill provides that paper 
shall be admitted from the United States free of duty when the duty 
from the Crown lands comes off. 

Mr. McCall. Yes. Then it follows that when the export duty 
has been removed from all parts of Canada, from all the Provinces, 
and not until then, paper can go into Canada from the United States 
free of duty. That is, it can go into any part of Canada free of 
duty. I want to get your exact understanding, Mr. Norris, because 
you have studied it. It can not go into any part of Canada free of 
duty until all parts of Canada are without restrictions upon exports? 
Mr. NoREis. Let me state it in another light. That is substantially 
correct, but let me put it in this way : That when the United States 
shall have made paper and pulp free from all parts of Canada, then 
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Canada will admit paper and pulp from the United States free into 
Canada ; and I tell you if that is brought about we will swamp their 
markets, that we will sell them, and that we will show them that the 
American paper mills can, under competitive conditions, beat the 
world, and beat the Canadian paper maker in his own market. 

Mr. McCall. Yes ; but my understanding is that this condition is 
to be brought about by Canada itself. Until Canada itself sees 
proper in all of its Provinces to remove this export duty, then the 
United States can not send any paper into Canada free of duty. 

Mr. NoREis. Canada is powerless, as a dominion government. 

Mr. McCall. Yes ; and is not the United States put in a condition, 
by reason of her powerlessness, so that we can never have the benefit 
of her market until every part of Canada stands in an attitude, as 
to these restrictions, to remove them? 

Mr. NoEEis. Yes. 

Mr. McCall. You understand that? 

Mr. NoERis. Yes. 

Mr. McCall. Then would it not be possible that these two great 
Provinces should build up a paper industry there, a powerful in- 
dustry, and then this powerful industry could secure action subse- 
quently in any Province imposing a restriction upon the export of 
wood to the United States, and the United States mills would be 
entirely excluded from the whole Canadian market without paying 
the 15 per cent duty? 

Mr. NoERis. That is, if restrictions were imposed upon export 
wood. 

Mr. McCall. If these two Provinces should remove their restric- 
tions upon export wood, and then a powerful paper industry should 
build up there, they could then secure a restriction in one Province, 
and would not that serve to bar the mills of the United States from 
free entrance into any part of the Canadian market ? 

Mr. NoERis. But you lose sight of the fact that those powerful 
mill interests in Canada would confront a situation of this character, 
that the powerful mill interests must rely ultimately upon the Crown 
lands for their supply, and relying upon those Crown lands they 
would confront a prohibitory duty of $5.75 per ton. 

Mr. McCall. No ; but they would come in free, because the Prov- 
inces in which they happened to be built, the wooded Provinces, 
would not put on this export duty, and they could send their paper 
free. But if the Province of ^Manitoba or some far western Province 
had a nominal restriction imposed, they would have the Canadian 
market absolutely protected to them, which might mean for all time, 
and they could come into our market. 

Mr. NoEEis. In two words I will tell you why INIanitoba and Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan will not do that. 

The Chairman. I simply wished to get clearly in my mind exactly 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Gaines. I do not think that Mr. Norris has exactly grasped 
your construction, based as it is on the construction of the language, 
for his replies are not responsive. I think if you would put that 
again, and Mr. Norris would withhold his answer until you had fully 
put your question, you could get an answer. I do not think he has 
grasped your question. 
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Mr. Xonpis. I think I did grasp it. I understood you had asked 
me whether if tliese mills in some Province which had removed the 
restriction should set up some minor Province with a restriction by 
which the Canadian wall should be kept against us, while our wall 
against their paper had been removed — would that be possible? 

Mr. MrC'ALL. Would not that be the effect of putting on a restric- 
tion in iuiy part of Canada; not necessarily the two Provinces that 
now have it? 

ilr. Gaines. Restrictions of what kind? 

Mr. McCall. The imposition of some export restriction, as we 
call it, an export tax. in any part of Canada — this is Canadian ac- 
tion, and not ours — would not that serve to keep paper from going 
from the United States free into any part of Canada ? 

Mr. NoKEis. It certainly would prevent the application of the free- 
paper clause of the Canadian statute until every Province had re- 
moved all kinds of restrictions upon exportation. 

Mr. McCall. I think we understand each other. Perhaps I did 
not ask the question clearly, but that was my understanding. 

Mr. NoEEis. Yes. 

Mr. Calderhead. Do you mean the restriction to include the 
ground tax or the stumpage? 

Mr. McCall. I used that word " restriction " to escape repeating 
half a dozen lines.. 

Mr. NoEEis. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. McCall. This export restriction, or whatever it is called, 
which you will find on page 19. 

Mr. Calderhead. Of course an export tax would be a restriction. 

Mr. McCall. It would be making it free, as I understand. 

Mr. Calderhead. A ground tax levied on the timber cut would 
not be. 

Mr. McCall. You will find it very clear on page 20. 

Mr. Gaines. Do I understand that it is agreed that a proper con- 
struction of this bill is 

Mr. LoNGwoETH. Cutting out the last provision on page 24 is what 
the chairman asked Mr. Norris. If you cut out that, premise your 
question with that. 

Mr. Gaines. If you cut out the last paragraph on page 24, the 
last provision on page 24, is it then your construction of this treaty 
that we would not. under it, get our print paper free into Can- 
ada 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. Into any part of it. 

Mr. Gaines (continuing). Into any part of Canada until every 
part of Canada had removed all of her restrictions against the im- 
portation of wood and pulp into this country? 

Mr. McCall. Exportation of wood. 

Mr. Gaines. Exportation into this country? 

Mr. NoRRis. There are no reptrictions except on pulp wood. 

Mr. Randbll. That is not an answer to the question. 

Mr. NoRRis. Yes ; until all restrictions had been removed. 

Mr. Gaines. That does not even pretend to be responsive to the 
question I asked you. You say there are no restrictions 

^Ir. XoiiRis. T iiiiswei'ed "yes." 

Mr. Gaines. Well, you did not. You now do. 

Mr. Norris. I answered three times. 
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Mr. Beoussaed. The (^'anadian Government will not permit the free 
importation of paper from this country into the Dominion of Canada 
until the United iStates shall have removed its restrictions against 
paper manufactured in the Dominion of Canada imported into the 
United States; is that a correct statement? 

Mr. NoEEis. That is one way of stating it; yes. 

Mr. Broussaed. Well, it is a correct statement? 

Mr. NoEEis. May I restate that ? 

Mr. Beoussaed. Yes; you may restate it. I want to keep the 
sequence of my question. 

Mr. NoERis. That when the United States shall admit all Canadian 
print paper and pulp free, that then Canada will admit all American 
print paper and pulp free. 

Mr. Beoussaed. All right. Now, then, the United States can not, 
under this agreement, admit Canadian jjaper and pulp free until the 
Provinces of Canada shall have removed any tax which they now 
impose under the law upon the same article in Canada or upon the 
wood; is that a correct statement? 

Mr. NoEEis. That is right. 

Mr. Beoussaed. So that in order to carry this agreement out and 
bring about free traffic in paper between the two countries the duty 
devolves upon the United States to secure from the provincial gov- 
ernment the repeal of all taxes now existing, whatever they may be ? 

Mr. NoEEis. That is true, and this paper clause does automatically 
work that result, and does it without bulldozing. 

Mr. Beoussaed. How? 

Mr. NoEEis. By setting up the private land ownership and pro- 
duction free, as against a duty of $5.75 upon the product of Crown 
lands. 

Mr. Beoussaed. I understand you to have said here that there 
were paper factories being constructed in Canada, and I also under- 
stand you to have said 

Mr. Noeeis. Yes ; there is one by Mr. Barret's company, the Ameri- 
can paper makers going there, being driven there. 

Mr. Beoussaed. It does not make a particle of difference who is 
doing it. I understand that to be your statement. I also under- 
stand that you have deduced from the articles of that treaty, when 
carried out, that the American paper manufacturer will, in the United 
States, manufacture paper, place it on the market in Canada, and 
drive the Canadian manufacturer out of that market. 

Mr. NoEEis. As a loyal American, that is my belief. 

Mr. Beoussaed. That is vour belief ? 

Mr. NoREis. And I am absolutely confident that upon even terms 
he will do it ; but the Canadian has a different view, and he is entirely 

welcome to it. t i i. o 

Mr. Beoussaed. Xow, then, Mr. Xorris. do you believe that^ 
Mr. NoEEis. Absolutely. • i i • 

Mr. Beoussaed. Pardon me : vou believe, then, if that is the logi- 
cal deduction from the operation of this treaty, that with that con- 
dition regarding wood pulp and paper framed m that way m the 
agreement it wdl work itself automatically, as you have .said; in 
other words, that we will not have to use any other influence to 
repeal the internal taxes now being imposed on pulp wood by the 
Provinces ? 
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Mr. Nomus. I believe that, absolutely. 

Mr. Beodssaed. You believe that the pro\'incial governments would 
of their own volition do a thing by vsrhich they would put out of 
business the paper manufacturers of Canada? 

Mr. XoEEis. Put out of business the paper manufacturers of 
Canada ? 

Mr. Beoussaed. Yes. 

Mr. NoEEis. It would give them the great American market. 

Mr. Broussaed. But you said the American manufacturer would 
drive them out from his market. 

Mr. NoERis. But, as Canada uses 90 tons a day in comparison with 
4,200 tons a day used in the United States, is not the consideration 
of getting access to this market irresistible? 

Mr. Beoussaed. But, Mr. Norris, you said that under the condi- 
tions of this agreement the American manufacturer of paper would 
drive the Canadian manufacturer of paper out of his own market. 
Now, how can you now argue that the Canadian manufacturer of 
paper will drive the American manufacturer of paper out of his own 
market ? 

Mr. Noeeis. That the Canadian manufacturer 

Mr. Beoussaed. You have stated that if this agreement is carried 
out the American manufacturer of paper will enter the Canadian 
market and drive the Canadian manufacturer of paper out of his 
own Canadian market. 

Mr. Noeeis. I was referring to the 

Mr. Beoussaed. You now say that the Canadian manufacturer 
of paper will come into this country and give you cheaper paper 
than the American manufacturer is giving .you now or will give you 
under that treaty. 

Mr. Noeeis. You misapprehended my statement. When I referred 
to the American manufacturer going into the Canadian market I 
referred to the high-grade papers. 

Mr. Beoussaed. We are talliing about print paper. 

Mr. Noeeis. No; I said that the United States had been selling 
and is to-day selling more paper to Canada, in value, than Canada 
is selling to the United States. 

Mr. Beoussaed. I thought you were speaking about the matter in 
which you are interested, in which your association is interested- 
print paper. 

Mr. Noeeis. In that particular aspect I would prefer — there is a 
gentleman here who represents the New York World and who is a 
member of the committee on paper, who came to appear here as a 
witness in connection with this paper matter, Mr. Seitz, and I would 
like to have him testify for a minute or so, if you have the time. 

Mr. McCall. Mr. Seitz, we will hear you in just a minute. 

Mr. LoNGwoETH. I just want you, Mr. Norris, to answer one more 
question. The bill as it stands, including the paraaraph on page 
24, would do what? " 

Mr. Noeeis. It would be absolutely- unworkable. 
.u^^-r,^^''''^l^^™- Would it do this— as it stands. >yould this be 
the ettect of it— that no Canadian print paper would be admitted 
free into this country until the last Province ,if Canada had removed 
any restrictions? 

Mr. Noeeis. Its effect would be that. 
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Mr. LoNGWOETH. That is what I mean. 

Mr. NoRRis. But, as a matter of fact, you never would have any 
reciprocity, because so long as that remains in there Canada will 
never proclaim this treaty. 

Mr. LoNGWORTiT. I am only asking your construction of the bill as 
it stands. 

Mr. NoEEis. Because it couples up with the other articles to go free 
into Canada this stipulation, that none of these are made possible 
until the Provinces of Canada, all of them, have removed all of their 
restrictions on wood. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I am not arguing as to what it ought to be. 

Mr. NoEEis. I understand that. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. I am simply asking you your construction of this 
bill as it stands. 

Mr. McCall. Let me call your attention to one matter that shows 
the difficulty of that clause on page 24. If you will look on page 20 
of your bill, at the proviso on page 20, it reads : 

Provided, That the articles above enumerated — 

set forth in the previous pages, several pages back — ■ 

the gi'dAvth, product, or uiauufacture ai the Douiiuion of Canada, shall be 
exempt from duty when the President of the United States shall have satisfac- 
tory evidence and shall make proclamation that the following articles, the 
growth, product, or manufacture of the United .'States or any of its possessions 
(except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), are 
admitted into the Dominion of Canada free of duty. 

And then after a long list of articles follows print paper. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. That is true. 

Mr. McCall. If you make an allowance that print paper is 
admitted free of duty, the duty on live animals and poultry, etc., 
then would go into effect. 

Mr. LoNGwoETH. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. NoEEis. That is my understanding. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I was not asking that question. I was simply 
asking about the effect on print paper alone, and not on anything 
else. 

Mr. McCall. Did you get Mr. Norris's answer ? 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Yes. 

Mr. McCall. I thought I would just point out the exact effect of it. 

STATEMENT OF DON C. SEITZ. 

Jlr. Seitz. I will not take but a moment of your time, Mr. Chair- 
man. I thought perhaps I might enlighten the committee a little 
on the question of profit on the daily newspapers that some of the 
gentlemen were interested in. On the basis of $40 a ton for white 
paper, which is the average cost to us now in the World office — we 
are under an old contract that has another year yet to run — a 16- 
page paper exactly pays for itself in the amount we receive from 
the wholesaler, who delivers it to the trade. In other words, we 
receive $5 a thousand copies for this morning newspaper of ours, 
and it is delivered by the news company, which in turn charges the 
newsdealer 10 cents a hundred copies for delivering it, and the 
newsdealer in turn sells it to the customer at 1 cent per copy. Now, 
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you will readily see that it is difficult for us to reduce our price satis- 
factorily, even if we benefited by the tariff, because you gentlemen 
have no smaller coin than a cent. I assume that if there was a one- 
half cent coin there would be found newspapers immediately that 
would cut down their price. We sell our wares at a fixed price. 
That is one disadvantage that a newspaper is under in meeting this 
cost of material. I think you will perceive that. We can not raise 
in fractions, as the man who is selling our supplies to us can. 

Mr. Brottssaed. Where do you make your profit, then? 

Mr. Seitz. I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. Beoussard. All right. 

Mr. Seitz. The average cost of a 16-page paper is $5 a thousand, 
which is just the amount we receive. Our average size last year was 
17^ pages, so that we lost, as near as I can recollect il:, something 
like 35 to 40 cents on every $5 worth of paper we put out. Of course 
when I say we lost that, I mean above the bare cost of the white 
l^aper. The circulation revenue is computed on the basis of th^ cost 
of ink and paper, and no other charge is made against it in the aver- 
age newspaper office. So you will see that the circulation itself is 
carried at a loss on the average paper if it exceeds 16 pages in size, 
andif itspr'ceislcent to the customer and one-half cent to the trade; 
and that is the rule all over the country, that we charge a half a cent 
to the trade and the trade deliver it for 10 cents a hundred, and the 
retailer sells it for 1 cent, or $1 a hundred. Some years ago we made 
a computation in our office as to the amount of money we would have 
to charge against each line of advertising in order to overcome the 
other expenses incidental to getting out this publication, and we' 
found this: that 18 cents had to be taken away from every line of 
advertising printed in the paper to overcome the additional co-t of 
getting out the jDublication. 

Mr. Beoussard. How much? 

Mr. Seitz. Eighteen cents on every line. 

^Ir. McCall. That is, to pay the expense of editing and mi forth? 

ilr. Seitz. To pay for editors, telegraph, rent, fuel, printer^, and 
all minutiffi that go to make up an office. There is no margin of 
profit at all on Avhite paper except on some Snndav editions. Tliere, 
of course, Ave receive from the wholesaler in the citv $3.-2.'. a hundred. 
There is a margin of profit on the Sunday edition,' which shrinks, of 
course, with size. But these are the figures that I liave given you for 
the daily, they are for six days a w'eek as ae'ainst oiio day' in the 
Aveek. We have no way out except to secure some form of competi- 
tion m getting our supplies. I have noticed that the paper makers 
make a statement that seems as inconsistent as any statement can 
be. They point out that we should not reduce the tariff on one prod- 
uct, that that could not be reciprocity, because it will injure their 
busme-.s. and m the next breath thev tell yoi, gentlemen that the 
reduction made under the Aldrich-Pavne bill has not reduce.] the 
cost of paper to the consumer, but. on the contrarv the price of 
paper has gone "p: that they are now chai-ino- us more for white 
paper than they did before the redudion in the duty 

Now that is true; but in what way it can l)e u^e'd' as an av"-umcnt 
against this measure I am unable to understand. If a reduclio,; in 
the tariff of nearly one-half has the effect of increasing their ability 
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to charge us, then it would be readily assumed, following the argu- 
ments out consistently, that if you took the tariff altogether off, they 
could raise the price $3 more a ton, and thej' ought to be encouraging 
you gentlemen to reduce the tariff instead of hampering you and 
asking you not to make this gre;it change. There is that inconsist- 
ency in their point of view to v.-hich I want to invite the attention 
of the committee. The3' tell you that this is adverse to their inter- 
ests in one breath, and in the next they show you conclusively, if 
their figures are accurate, that they have increased the cost of paper 
to us since that tariff was substantially reduced. Now, that actually 
represents the truth. 

Mr. Eandeli,. Do you think one reason why they could do that 
was that each tariff, the higher and the lower tariff, is prohibitive? 

Mr. Seitz. Frankly, I think this is the situation. They have an 
association that is absolutely ironclad, the business is in the hands of 
comparatively few interests now. and they are closely allied. It is, 
perfectly impossible to buy paper in the market — I know about this 
because I buy 60,000 tons in a year — it is impossible to secure any bid 
from any person except your own mill, and you can not always do 
that. Our chief competitor in New York sent its ablest representa- 
tive all over the United States last fall seeking for bids on a magnifi- 
cent order for white paper, and he was absohitely unable to get a single 
pound anywhere, or to get any paper manufacturing concern that 
would bid for it. That is not due to the tariff, essentially ; it is due 
to combination. Now, we broke two combinations. "We came to 
Washington and appeared before the Judiciary Committee and made 
our statement and we took our statement to the Attorney General 
of the United States, and we broke the Western Paper Co. in Wis- 
consin, showing that the combination had been a leading factor in 
the matter. 

The reason I come here to advocate this reciprocal agreement is 
that the reason why they are able to effect this combination and main- 
tain their prices is that they control all of the available water sup- 
phes and timber lands that exist on this side of the border. Our es- 
tablishment, which is not poor, but has ample capital, can go out and 
invest its monev. as some of the members of the committee have sug- 
gested, if we could go across the border, and save our industry. You 
must know that the newspaper industry is the seventh largest indus- 
try in the United States, and we feel that we are benefited in this 
paricular. If I may be allowed to diverge from the subject for just 
a moment, I want to call attention to the fact that nearly all the op- 
pressions under the existing tariff come from the control of what 
might be called semimanufactured raw material. This sheet of 
paper that I hold in my hand is nothing until we take it and print it 
and make it alive. An ingot of steel is nothing until it is rolled and 
changed into some useful form, and the numerous manufacturers 
with whom I have come in contact in the last two years, since the agi- 
tation has come on, have said we are victims of competition with each 
other, and are being held up in the rear by the suppliers of our semi- 
manufactured raw materials. And that is wliere our difficulties come 
in. The individual manufacturer feels strongly oppressed. • 

I was at a meeting in the rock-bound Republican town of Port- 
land, Me., the other night, where there were 120 business representa- 
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tives, and when the chairman asked them to express their views on 
this reciprocity agreement by a rising vote every single man in that 
hall stood up. They have found out there is behind them a combina- 
tion of those large interests from which there is no escape on the 
primary raw material. Now, all we ask is a chance to take our 
money and go somewhere else with it and see if we can not preserve 
what we have without oppression to our public. 

A line of questions was asked by Mr. Fordney that indicated a 
thought on his part that we had some public-oppressive combination. 
Certainly you can not oppress the public very much when you sell 
your product to them for the lowest coin we make at our mintb. 

As to the advertising, that is borne by comparatively a few people. 
You will be surprised when I tell you that less than 30 mercantile 
establishments pay for the bulk of advertising in the city of New 
York, and they tax their customers only 3^ per cent, on an average, 
for advertising to the public to afford them cheap and prompt access 
to bargains and utilities. So that here we start on this extraordinarily 
low basis of a newspaper that sells itself to the merchant for a half 
a cent, and is sold to the public for a cent, that puts before the public 
this business knowledge for 3J per cent upon the article, an in- 
finitesimal sum. 

Now, we have got away off of our business. When the typesetting 
machine came along it represented a change in the cost of news- 
papers. The average of the New York World then was lii pages. 
Now, as I have told you, it is 17^ pages. The average rate for our 
advertising was then $12 a column more than it is now. Through 
competition and one thing and another those benefits have vanished, 
until finally we have got down to the position of making our profits 
only by extraordinary skill, mechanical efficiency, and close economic 
study of our conditions. 

We have cut off every bit of the waste and have endeavored to with- 
stand the constant pressure of other fornjs of organization against 
us — organizations of manufacturers, of the labor unions, of the ad- 
vertisers, all of these things we have to constantly contend against — 
and I might say that newspapers pay the highest wages of any trade 
in the world. There is not among our 1,100 trades-union employees 
in the World office a single man who receives less than $1,200 a year. 
The ordinary compositor, limited by his union to working six days 
in the week and seven and one-half hours a day, earns $1,600. The 
average stereotyper in the World office earns $41 a week with his 
overtime, and his regular day time is only seven and one-half hours, 
with six hours for night work. You will readily see that we are 
paying enormous wages, supplying a great public need, in the New 
York newspapers, and I say this with knowledge, that these news- 
papers do not earn a net percentage of more than 5 per cent on their 
gross annual business. 

Mr. Beoussard. That is very interesting testimony to me, but I 
have not gotten away from the proposition— my mind has not wan- 
dered from the proposition which you stated— that the price of paper 
as it IS to-day is not altogether due to the duty on the print paper, 
but tp the combination that the manufacturers in this country have 
formed. What is to prevent your going into Canada now and re- 
ducing the price in this country to what the price should be, plus the 
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tariff, and doing a^n ay with the abnormal profits Avhich this combina- 
tion of newspaper manufacturers bring about? 

Mr. Seitz. Primarily, I have not said that they were abnormal 
profits on their existing capitalization, but I will call your attention 
to an abnormal fact in their business. The International Paper Co., 
for instance, has a capital account of $69,000,000, and has never yet 
done a gross annual business in excess of $22,000,000. 

Mr. McCall. Right there, I have heard it said about the paper 
industry that it takes an enormous capital compared to the value of 
the product. 

JMr. Seitz. That is quite true. I was coming to that. 

Mr. McCall. That it takes $3 of capital to produce $1 of output. 

Mr. Seitz. The Great Northern Co., which supplies our supply, 
and which, I think, is properly capitalized — the others I do not 
think are properly capitalized — does a gross annual business of about 
$7,000,000 a year, and it has a $10,000,000 investment; and then it 
has, I think, about $4,000,000 in its town, which is quite outside of 
the mill proposition, so that it has $14,000,000 altogether. Of course 
they created the town, but the town is an incidental profit and ought 
not to be charged to it. But what I wanted to say was that we do 
not go to Canada because of unsettled tariff conditions. If I was 
to start in to supply the World and the Post-Dispatch I would have 
to invest $7,000,000 to supply the 250 to 300 tons of paper per day, 
perpetually, and we could not do it for less than that. But no one 
wants to go across the border and invest a large sum of money when 
he is at the mercy of legislation. We might say our paper bill this 
next j'ear would be increased a very large sum, as our competitors' 
was; but that might only last a year, possibly. But a tariff war 
might come on and destroy your investment of $7,000,000 a year; 
and we say, in the interest of this seventh greatest industry in the 
United States, and the tendency of the times, that precautions should 
be taken to perpetuate our business. 

Mr. Beotjssaed. But you are not safe with this tariff agreement in 
effect ; you are not safe in your investments from the standpoint you 
are talking on, because the Canadian Parliament has granted the 
power to the Provinces to take off and put on duties at any time they 
please. 

Mr. Seitz. But only on Crown lands. 

Mr. Beoussaed. Only on Crown lands ; that is true. 

Mr. Seitz. Yes. 

Mr. Beoussard. But that, I understand, is the bulk of the timber 
land. 

Mr. Seitz. No ; there are very large areas of private land, still. 

Mr. Beotjssaed. It has been stated the proportion of private lands 
is as low as 2 per cent. 

Mr. Seitz. I have, perhaps, a dozen offers in my desk at home 
from owners of very large timber tracts. I have one over above 
Duluth, where I can get a perpetual supply on absolutely free lands. 

Mr. Beoussaed. Can you get us figures as to what proportion of 
the pulp wood in Canada is on the Crown lands and what propor- 
tion is on privately owned lands? 

Mr. Seitz. I think I can, and I will do so, and send it to the 
chairman. 
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Mr. Broussaed. I uuderHtood one of the witnesses here to say that 
it was something lilie 2 per cent. 

Mr. Sbitz. Tavo per cent in a country as large as Canada might be 
a very large factor. 

Mr. liuoussAKD. I am talking about the amount of timber. 

JMr. Seitz. Well, it might be a very large tract of timber. 

Mr. liituussARD. Under this treaty you are still at the mercy of the 
Provinces, because the Canadian commissioners have notified us that 
these rights are constitutional with the Provinces, and that they can 
not presume to bind the Provinces, but we must go to the Provinces 
and have them revoke their taxes before they will receive our paper, 
and we can not receive theirs free under this agreement until they 
receive ours free, and yet the act of 1897, the act of the Parliament 
which conveys the authority to the Provinces to impose taxation on 
the Crown lands, gives that power, fixing merely the maximum tax 
that may be imposed, and gives the power to impose at will, increase, 
or take off, the tax. Now, if the Provinces were all to comply with 
this agreement for the ratification of this treaty by both Govern- 
ments, after this paper had begun crossing the line from this country 
they could reimpose this tax there, and there is no power in the Cana- 
dian Government, and there is no power in the American Govern- 
ment, to go there and compel the Provinces to reinstate the condi- 
tions under which this treaty has been made effective. So that it is 
absolutely in the power of a third and independent j^ower to cause 
this treaty at any time to be suspended so far as this article in which 
3'ou are interested is concerned. 

Mr. Seitz. That is true ; we would have to take that risk. 

Mr. Broussaed. So that your investment would not be anj^ safer 
than it is now. 

Mr. Seitz. But the answer to that is that if we are willing to take 
this risk, you ought not to complain. 

Mr. Broussaed. But you are asking other interests to make conces- 
sions. You are not any safer. You say you will take the chances; 
the fact of it is, you are taking no chances. The other industries are 
taking chances to give you an opportunity. 

Mr. Seitz. But they have been able to raise the price on this paper 
in the face of a reduction of the tariff. 

Mr. Broussaed. I do not understand you. 

Mr. Seitz. I say the testimony shows that in the teeth of the re- 
duction in the Payne- Aldrich bill they have been able to raise the 
price of print paper. 

Mr. Beoussaed. That is true. 

Mr. Seitz. They have raised it fully 5J to 6 per cent. 

Mr. Broussaed. Still, that does not "applv to the matter I am 
speaking of. 

Mr. LoNGwoETH. That happens in a eood manv cases; for instance, 
m the case of hides, where the placing of hides" on the free list was 
followed by an increase in price. 

Mr. Seitz. Frankly, I am not here asking for privileges. I am 
asking for a chance. Other gentlemen are coming here asking to 
have their privileges retained, and iron clad. I am asking to have 
an ojoen door, and we will take our chances. You are constantly 
assailed by gentlemen who are coming here asking for individual 
favors. We are not hero asking for individual favors, we are asking 
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to have an open door, and let us come in if we can. It is possible that 
in other lines of industry where they have to use this semimanu- 
factured raw material they can compete constantly, although they 
have no competition in the basis on which they do their business. 
We compete all the time with other newspapers springing up around 
us, and we have no competition on the raw material which we must 
buy. 

Mr. LoNGWoRTH. Do you not suppose that the increased demand 
for news paper all over the world is largely responsible for that? 

Mr. Seitz. I am perfectly willing to admit it. 

Mr. LoNGwoETH. There is a world-wide movement ? 

Mr. Seitz. There is a world-wide movement; there is no question 
about that. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. The tariff had very little to do with it? 

Mr. Seitz. The tariff may or may not have very little to do with 
the existing conditions, but it has this effect upon us, ourselves. 

I will be glad to answer any questions about profits or prices, or 
anything else. 

The Chairman. Mr. Longworth, do you wish to ask anything 
more ? 

Mr. Longworth. No, sir. 

Mr. McCall. Then, that is all. 

Mr. Seitz. I am very much obliged to you. 

(At 12.30 p. m. the committee took a recess until 2 o'clock.) 



The following letters were submitted for printing in the record : 

New Yoek, January 31, 1911. 

Dear Sib: The paper and pulp manufacturers of the United States are 
deeply interested In the proposed reciprocity with Canada, and we wish to 
protest most vigorously against its adoption by the Congress of the United 
States. 

I will briefly state our position as American manufacturers : 

A careful investigation made by this association absolutely disproves the 
statement made by the American Publishers' Association, and others, that un- 
less the Province of Quebec withdraws its restrictions upon the exportation of 
Crown-land pulp wood the United States print-paper mills will be unable to 
obt;iin their supply of pulp wood at reasonable prices. 

The only material change in the pulp-wood situation which has occurred in 
recent years, or which is likely to occur for many years to come, is due to an 
order in council of the provincial government of Quebec, promulgated April 
26 last, which provides that pulp wood cut from Crown lands of Quebec after 
May 1, 1910, shall be manufactured into pulp or paper in Canada. The On- 
tario Government has had such a restriction for 11 years, but our mills have 
long since adjusted themselves to that restriction. The Province of New 
Brunswick, according to legal opinion of both Canada and the United States, 
can not, before 8 years, restrict the export of Its pulp wood without gross 
violation of contract, and then only Orown-land wood. Therefore the worst 
has already happened, and yet our manufacturers are not at all disturbed as 
to the immediate future or eventual outcome. 

The action of Quebec applies to only the Crown lands of that Province. It 
is not a matter of any immediate concern as to how large a territory is thus 
affected. The point is simply how much pulp wood have we been getting from 
that particular source and how can we make up for the deficiency? 

According to the records of the Crown land department of Quebec, there 
were exported during the fiscal year, from 1905 to 1909, an average of 133,000 
cords annually of pulp wood cut on Crown lands of that Province. The pres- 
ent demand may be considered 140,000 cords per year. Much of this was used 
for making other kinds of paper than newspaper, and to this extent the re- 
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quiremeuts of our news mills are therefore decreased. At least 20 per cent 
of this wood is fir, which can be obtained in unlimited quantities from in- 
numerable sources. The essential part of the e.vportations is the spruce wood, 
and of the -spruce that portion which is used for making sulphite or chemical 
pulp; it is perfectly feasible to replace with hemlock, fir, tamarac, and other 
kinds of wood to a very large extent. That portion which is used for making 
ground wood or mechanical pulp for news paper is alone indispensable. This 
quantity can not— probably does not— exceed 75,000 cords annually. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the problem is merely how can the 7.5,000 cords of pulp wood 
from "Quebec Crown lands annually imported, which is used for making ground 
wood pulp for use in news paper, be secured from other sources? 

The paper mills in the Uuited States use altoiretber about 4,000,000 cord.s of 
pulp wood a year. It is thus obvious that Quebec's action affects an almost 
negligible part of our consumption. 

There are made in the United States about 4,000 tons of news paper a day, 
or 1,200,000 tons per annum. Thus 75,000 cords of Quebec Crown-land spruce 
wood, used by news mills, would furnish ground wood pulp for about 100,000 
tons of news paper, or only one lifth of the total production. 

This imported Quebec Crown-laud wood, as a matter of faet, has been used 
by only 10 or 12 print-paper concerns out of 51 in the United States. Again, 
therefore, the problem is seen to be one not alfecting the industry generally, 
but simply one confronting these dozen mills. It would be extremely tmjust 
and unreasonable to jeopardize the large majority of mills by tariff concessions 
for the relief of so small a number of mills, assuming that, which is not the 
case, viz, that they need relief. These mills are located in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, JIa.ssachusetts, and New York State ; no other section of the country 
is in any way affected. With possibly one or two e.\cei)tions, the owners of 
all these mills have expressed themselves as in no wise concerned as to their 
ability to get all the pulp wood they require as far into the future as they 
can see. 

By contrasting the vast forest domain of Quebec Crown lands with the 
amount of private lands, the American Publishers' Association makes it appear 
that the latter is insignificant ; whereas the practical question is not how large 
a territory are we shut out from, but is the territory, to which we still have ac- 
cess, ample? ^Ye are convinced that it is, at least for a good many years to 
come, and that during this period, which we can regard as protected with 
certainty, there can and will be a readjustment of the industry which will not 
occasion the shock of disastrous results that would be sure to follow any fur- 
ther reduction in the tariff on paper. We can surely get all the wood we re- 
quire at reasonable figures for 10 years, and if Quebec persists in its policy 
of restriction during that period, naturally all mills, both old and new, will 
take that restriction into consideration in their plant. 

The island of Anticosta, at the mouth of the St. Lawrence River, comprises 
about 3,000,000 acres mostly of virgin spruce timberland. This island is 150 
miles long; about three times the area of our Long Island. It is owned in fee 
by Mr. Menier, of France, and preparations for cutting pulp wood on a large 
scale are now being made. It is the expectation that 40,000 cords will be cut 
this year, and that the annual output can be and will be increased as fast as 
the market demands, up to 100,000 cords a year. Thus from this new source 
alone almost the equivalent of Crown-land wood now used by us may be 
obtained. The island is estimated to contain 30,000,000 cords of pulp wood. 
This is not subject to the Quebec restriction, nor is this area a part of the 
5,000,000 acres of private lands already referred to. On the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence are extensive tracts of timberland owned in fee which have never 
been operated for pulp wood. There is not the slightest question but that the 
withdrawal of Crown-land wood will stimulate the production of pulp wood 
on many areas of private lands not yet operated for pulp wood. At present the 
market is glutted and almost every day offers of wood from new sources are 
received by our mills. 

Canada can offer us no concession with pulp wood to compensate for a 
reduction in the tariff, which will wipe our mills out of existence and make 
the United States hereafter dependent upon Canada for practically its whole 
supply of news paper. 

I venture to say that the ultimate result of the conditions confronting us, as 
manufacturers, in case this reciprocity committee report should be enacted, will 
be as follows : 
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Canada will produce from private-land wood all the paper and pulp that she 
can, which will be exported into the United States free of duty, and until such 
time as all her provinces take off the prohibition from Crown-land wood, we, 
as United States manufacturers, have no access to the Canadian market except- 
ing at a higher rate of duty than under the last Payne tariff law. 

If, for instance, the Province of Quebec should conclude to take oif her 
restriction, then all the paper and pulp made in Quebec could come into the 
United States free of duty and we would still be prohibited from any trade in 
Canada, and the ultimate result to us as manufacturers would be that we would 
be forced out of the manufacture of the so-called wood papers, and mills which 
are financially in condition to make radical changes will endeavor to manu- 
facture other grades of paper, and this in time would lead to a disorganiza- 
tion through unintelligent overproduction in certain grades, and we protest 
against any such unfair treatment of an industry of the magnitude of ours in 
the United States. 

There is hardly an article that goes into the manufacture of paper upon which 
there is not a duty, and we do not object to this if we in turn have a similar 
protection, but to throw open our market to our largest competitor, on any 
such basis as is proposed, is most unfair and unjust. 
Tours, very truly, 

Aethub C. Hastings, President. 

New Yoek & Pennsylvania Co., 

\eiD York, Fehriiary S, 1911. 

The manufacture of high-grade book papers, which, next to news paper, is the 
most important in this country, and in which great sums of money have been in- 
vested under the protective system. And a clause in the proposed treaty in the 
McCall bill " provided such paper and board valued at 4 cents per pound or less." 
Notwithstanding that those of us who have been engaged for the past 30 years In 
the production of chemical fibers and their conversion into high-grade book and 
other papers have reduced their price from 20 cents per pound to 4 cents per 
poimd, and some grades even at a lower figure than that, it is proposed to admit 
up to 4 cents per pound everything free. 

The figures I give you herewith are correct and taken from the records of 
one of our largest mills for the past year. 



Duty into 
Canada. 



Duty into United 
' States. 



Increased 
cost to us. 



English cliina clay 

Bleaciiing powder 

Alum 

Copper-wire cloth 

Aniline dj^es 

Ultramarine 

Colors 

Paper-makers' feltings and jacketings. 



Free 

do 

do 

17i percent... 



Free 

30 per cent... 



S2.50 per ton 

^ cent per pound., 
i cent per pound.. 
45 per cent 



(30 per cent 

^3 cents per pound. . 

44 cents per pound 
and 55 per cent. 



$76,000 
70,000 
21 ,000 
18,000 

5,000 

135,000 



Leaving out the question of labor altogether and the lo^ver cost of water 
powers and wood in Canada, please note what an advanta.ye the Canadians 
will have in addition. Last year, owing to the duties on the items specified, the 
additional cost to one manufacturer, everything else being equal, amounted to 
$224,000. This does not take into account a considerable number of small items 
which are not of sufficient importance to be considered in this statement, which 
I am prepared to verify by oath, if necessary. 

How this question could be overlooked is startling to those of us who under- 
stand the business of making paper. 

If we are to have free trade in paper with Canada, we must have the duties 
to the United States correspond to those in Canada, or our industry can not be 
sustained. 

Will you kindly call the attention of Jlr. JMcCall and Mr. Payne to these 
figures, which are authentic. If the infiuence of the press is too strong to get 
a fair deal as regards news paper, then the McCall bill should be amended, on 
page 19, line 22, to read: "Provided, such paper and board valued at 2? cents 
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per pound or less," instead of 4 cents, as in the McCall bill. Tliis would lielp 
us materialy to maintain onr position, or take off the duty on all the chemicals 
and articles we are compelled to import, and give us the same free trade that 
Canada has with England. 

Can I be assured that these figures will reach Mr. McCall and Mr. Payne in 
time to save us from the possible passage of a bill containing the original 
figures? 

Faithfully, yours, Augustus G. Paine. 



CojrjiiTTEE ON Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 
Thursday^ Fehi'uary 9, 1911. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The committee reconvened at 2.15 p. m., Hon. Samuel W. McCall 
presiding. 

Mr. Humphrey of "Washington. I have a telegram here that I 
would like to have printed in the record. 

Mr. McCall. Just hand it to the stenographer. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

Olympia, Wash., Fchruary 8, 1911. 
Hon. William E. Htjmphbey, Washington, D. C: 

Following passed Washington Legislature to-day : 

House joint memorial 15. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, would most respectively repre- 
sent: 

Whereas congressional action with reference to the revision of the tariff 
seems more or less probable ; and 

Whereas contemplated congressional action with reference to the tariff in- 
volves and concerns certain industries of the Pacific coast and the State of 
Washington; and 

Whereas the continued prosperity and well-being of the State of Washington 
is to a large extent involved by the contemplated tariff revision : Xow, there- 
fore. 

Your memorialists, in the name of the people of the State of Washington, and 
speaking in behalf of the State and the entire Pacific slope we earnestly and 
respectfully petition and urge that no congressional action be talven with refer- 
ence to the revision of the tariff without careful consideration of the industries 
of the western portion of the United States, and particularly of the north- 
western portion. Your memorialists further urgently and earnestly petition 
and urge that the Interests so vital to the welfare of the State of Washington 
and the Pacific northwest are entitled to the same full consideration and thor- 
ough review by a nonpartisan, unbiased tariff board as are all other industries 
of the Nation, and for that reason and in that behalf your memorialists urge 
congressional action accordingly, and that no action be taken without such con- 
sideration and review. 

LOEEN GRINSTEAD, 

Chief Cleric of the Bouse. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. EDWARD S. HINES, OF CHICAGO, ILL., PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS' ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Mr. Hikes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in viewing tlie proposed 
reciprocity agreement with Canada, as president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers' Association I am called upon to voice in the 
strongest terms possible a protest from 48,000 lumber manufacturers 
of the United States. Of this large number of lumber manufacturers, 
not to exceed one-half, and, conservatively speaking, probably only 
one-quarter, own any standing timber, but purchase their raw ma- 
terial practically from year to year in the open market. 

The summary of the total values of imported articles affected by 
this arrangement amounts to $47,333,155. Of this value $23,626,010, 
49.9 per cent of the total, is for boards, deals, and planks, laths and 
shingles, poles, and other dutiable lumber items. The lumber indus- 
try, therefore, has to carry the greater portion of the load. The ex- 
ports involved amount to $47,827,959. The only lumber items in- 
volved are stave and shingle bolts, etc., valued at $73,536. The lum- 
ber industry, therefore, carries practically the entire burden of the 
reciprocity. 

In addition, of course, we have the benefit of the assurance that 
Canada will not place a duty upon rough lumber, etc., now imported 
free into the Dominion. The entire value of timber, lumber, posts, 
ties, poles, and staves admitted into Canada from the United States 
during the last fiscal year free of duty amounted to $4,653,682. 
Therefore, our industry is giving up its protection on over $23,000,000 
worth of its product in order that less than $5,000,000 worth of its 
product exported to Canada may not possibly in the future be 
charged a duty when it enters that country. In addition, we are ex- 
porting to Canada dressed lumber which lias been and will be dutia- 
ble and is not affected. 

In the first place, within the past 18 months, under the so-called 
Payne- Aldrich tariff bill, lumber suffered a cut of 37^ per cent ad 
valorem, being the greatest cut suffered by any of the important 
commodities. Under the workings of the present tariff law the im- 
portations from Canada increased enormously, 1909 showing 
836,795,000 feet, while during 1910 there was imported 1,043,823,000 
feet, this being the first fiscal year experienced after its adoption. 
. Before the hearings of your body, pri,or to the adoption of the 
recent tariff bill, the lumbermen from various parts of the country 
showed by most intelligent and indisputable facts and argument that 
the former duty on lumber of $2 per thousand was really not a pro- 
tective duty, but simply revenue; that owing to the advantageous 
position of the Canadian operators, located in most cases right across 
the line for several thousand miles along our northern border, di- 
rectly contiguous to the greatest consuming lumber markets of the 
United States, commencing at Portland, Me., and taking in Boston 
and the various large New England cities. New York, Brooklyn, 
Oswego, Buffalo, and the Tonawandas, and through the Erie Canal 
at comparatively low water transportation, reaching the heart of 
New York State, and traversing west on the Great Lakes, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Bay City, Saginaw, Chicago, and Milwaukee, and 
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then going farther west, reaching the Northern States of Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Idaho, Montana, and Washington, at comparatively and 
generally low water rates. The Canadian manufacturers have a 
great advantage over the American manufacturer, which is in itself 
sufficient, in place of reducing the duty from the old Dingley rate 
of $2, to have justified an advance. A direct, strong illustration is 
the comparatively low transportation charge from any point on 
Georgian Bay, where a large part of the Ontario lumber is manu- 
factured, to the greatest consuming markets of the United States like 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, as well as 
the greatest gateways to the great consuming States, which can be 
reached at an average cost of transportation of not to exceed $1.75 
per thousand feet by water ; next, the comparatively cheap transpor- 
tation from the Ottawa district and from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick to our New England coast. 

Compare such low water transportation costs with the rates via 
rail to these points from the greatest manufacturing district of the 
United States at the present time, namely, the South, the States of 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, which 
points take a rate of from 24 cents per hundred jjounds to 32 cents 
per hundred pounds, which, on rough lumber, averages from $7 to $11 
per thousand feet, an average of at least 400 per cent more than the 
cost of transporting lumber from the Canadian districts to the same 
territory where most of the lumber is used. 

In the extreme West, as will be more particularly explained in 
detail by representatives from the Pacific coast, practically the entire 
common help of the mills in the Canadian west is composed of Hin- 
dus, Japanese, Chinese, etc., and who work on a very much lower 
wage scale than the American labor can be hired for right across the 
border, which constitutes almost entirely the class of help in the 
American sawmill. (See testimony taken one and one-half years 
ago.) 

Another most important fact, as was illustrated in detail before 
the former hearings of the Ways and Means Committee, the timber 
in the United States is bought outright at a fixed price, subject to 
immediate interest and taxes upon taking possession, and the amount 
of taxes levied is based on the value of the timber from year to year, 
constituting a steady fixed charge upon the timber. The American 
timber owner must also consider the danger and risk attendant by 
fire, cyclone, etc., which was most forcibly illustrated last year in the 
forest fires which raged in the States of j\linnesota. Wisconsin, and 
the far West. Compare this with the conditions existing across the 
border in Canada, the Government owning the timber, carrying the 
entire risk of fire, and practically carryina- the entire risk attendant 
upon holding the timber and licensing the timber to the manufac- 
turer at practically no taxes, making hardly any risk for the Canadian 
operator and tying up no excessive sums in stumpagc. This in itself 
would amount, at a reasonable basis, to a difference of 10 per cent 
per annum. Consider how soon an article at 10 per cent per annum 
doubles itself. Consider, therefore, the relative positions of the 
Canadian and American manufacturer. 

Is it not fair, therefore, to draw your particular attention to the 
fact that, taking the entire duty off of lumber, you are placing the 
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American operator, as compared with the Canadian operator, at a 
very great disadvantage? The American manufacturers, having 
gone ahead and purchased their timber outright on a basis of condi- 
tions existing at the time of the purchase, have built their sawmills, 
have made heavy investments, all contingent upon a supposed reason- 
able protective theory, and at least based upon reasonable and equit- 
able treatment, and based upon the assumption of a reasonable per- 
manencj^ of the situation. 

The direct difference in the transportation charge alone would 
more than warrant an increase over the old tariff rate in place of re- 
ducing it, and, as now contemplated, eliminating the duty entirely, 
if any degree of fairness is to be shown this great industry, Avhich in 
rank, considering the amount of capital invested, number of em- 
ployees, and value of the product, ranges from third to fourth among 
the largest interests of this country. 

We particularly call to the Members' attention the most intelligent 
and conservative statements of facts, which j'ou have on file, in the 
previous tariff hearings, which we feel unnecessary, considering the 
intervening short period, to again enumerate. We then showed that 
if the tariff were reduced great suffering would occur to this indus- 
try, and the results have more than borne out our statements at that 
time. Lumber at manufacturing points, commencing on the Pacific 
coast, has reached the lowest point since 1902, wages and cost of sup- 
plies considered, prices ranging from $6 to $8 per thousand at mill 
points for common building material, netting the manufacturer prac- 
tically nothing for stumpage; such figures proving that lumber is 
down to practically the cost of production, and in many cases show- 
ing a loss on the stumpage. A very few of the most modern and 
best equipped plants show a small return on the stumpage, but the 
majority, under the present basis of prices for the finished product, 
show practically nothing for the stumpage. What, then, can the 
manufacturer do? Labor, the chief item in the cost of manufac- 
turing, refuses a reduction, and challenges any such attempt. The 
next item is supplies — almost all articles used in the construction of a 
sawmill, in tools, saws, machinery, and other accessories, are fully 
protected by duty, and the American manufacturer must pay the full 
price. Transportation lines, bringing their product to the consumers, 
as you well know, are clamoring and insisting upon advances in rates. 
What, then, can be reduced to make the cost less? And we are now 
confronted with the probability of taking down the bars entirely and 
admitting Canadian lumber entirely free into the United States. 
Such action will absolutely force many manufacturers into bank- 
ruptcy, compelling, in certain sections of our country, skilled Ameri- 
can workmen, used to the highest standard of living, to compete 
directly with Hindus, Japs, Chinese, and other foreign labor used to 
the foreign manner of living, and further giving Canada, in addition 
to the many great advantages above mentioned, the additional 
advantage of the present duty. 

Let us leave for a moment the direct interest of the lumber industry 
in this matter and consider the interest of conservation; in the 
President's special message to Congress of January 26, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 787, on page 7, he says : 

Free lumber we ought to have. By giving our people access to Canadian 
forests we shall reduce the consumption of our own, which, in the hands of 
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comparatively few owners, now have a value that requires the eulargemeut of 
our available timber resources. 

It is true that we might have access to the Canadian resources, but 
only by way of a large benefit to the Canadian sawmill as against our 
own. But granting that we should increase our imjiortation of 
Canadian lumber under this measure, and therefore decrease the 
price of our own low-grade lumber, we would but accentuate the 
effect caused by lowering the duty under the Payne-Aldrich bill. I 
do not ascribe the low prices of lumber during the past three years 
entirely to that measure, for it was in part brought about by the 
panic of 1907, but while other industries revived quickly, lumber 
did not. We were just beginning to feel a I'ecovery from the busi- 
ness depression when the tariff bill was passed, and at once we had a 
further reduction in the price of low-grade lumber, the upper grades 
being little, if at all, affected. 

The important fact, as shown by investigations conducted by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers' Association, as to the conditions 
existing in the various producing centers of the country was that, 
following the cry for conservation, the lumbermen had been using 
up very closely the timber found on the ground, going most con- 
scientiously into the utilization of defective trees, and endeavoring 
to use up all that was available in the trees; but it has been found 
necessary, owing to the decline in values, to limit the amount cut in 
the woods, to make a better selection of timber, and to leave a large 
amount of material that would not stand transportation and cost of 
manufacturing. The extent of this change and methods is a little 
difficult to determine definitely, but we can safely say that 5 to 10 
per cent more material is now being left in the woods than in 1906. 
This material is not in shape to reproduce itself, to grow or become 
available in the future, but simply wastes itself by rot and fire, and 
is a menace to the young timber. Taking the lowest percentage 
named, namely, 5 per cent, on the total product of lumber, we are 
showing a waste of 2,000,000,000 feet more than in 1906, a tremendous 
waste, in order that a few hundred thousand feet more of lumber 
may be imported from Canada, which is not needed in our markets, 
and which does not in any way benefit the ultimate consumer, the 
reduction in the duty being more than 50 per cent absorbed by the 
Canadian manufacturer, who, prior to this, was in position to market 
practically all the low-grade lumber he wished to in this country. 
The balance was largely absorbed by the box manufacturers and the 
wholesale dealers, and ]3art of it absorbed by some recent advances 
of the railroads. The retail dealers, as a whole, have made no change 
whatsoever in the price to the consumer since the change of duty, 
and we contend that if the duty is removed entirely it will practically 
make no difference in the price to the ct)nsumer. 

Again quoting the President : 

Froe Iniiihcv wp <nmli( to l]n\('. I!y fxiviiis our pcoiilc access td Canadian 
foi-(^Kts we shall reduce the consnniiition of our own, wliich. in the hands of 
comparatively few owners, new ha\e a value that recpiires the enlargement of 
our available timber resources. 

We chiillenge this assertion by the President, and offer as an off- 
set the statement on testimony of the lion. Gifford Pinchot before 
your body diirmg the tariff hearings, now on file, in substance, that 
lowering the duty or removing the (hitv, would not serve the eads 
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of conservation, but, on the contrary, would force a great deal of loss 
on our own resources, and we attach hereto copy of his testimony 
justifying such contention. 

We directly challenge the statement of the President in which he 
says that our American forests are -in the hands of comparatively 
few owners. The lumber manufacturers of the United States, under 
a resolution of the Senate, known as the Kittridge resolution, 
adopted in December, 1906, have been under direct investigation 
during the past four years by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, under the jurisdiction of Herbert Knox Smith. For several 
years the lumbermen have heartily cooperated by giving ready ac- 
cess to their books and records of all kinds, both through association 
work and as individuals. 

Up to the present time, although we have made repeated demands 
and requests upon Mr. Smith, as well as the Chief Executive, for a 
report, no report has been forthcoming, and this great industrj-, by 
being morally indicted, so to speak, for the past five years, as voiced 
by the public press from day to day, as being under investigation, 
has been convicted in the minds of the American people as being a 
great trust and subject to daily attack. If such a rej)ort has been 
made, in justice to the great lumber industry, a copy of it should be 
made public. In place of the timber being in the hands of com- 
paratively few owners, there is no class of raw material in this 
country in the hands of so many diversified and small owners. 

In the President's annual message to Congress he virtually states 
that 30 per cent of the standing timber of the United States is in 
the hands of about 200 corporations and individuals. This state- 
ment is in error, but accepting it as being true for the sake of argu- 
ment, it shows a more diversified ownership than any other great 
natural resource of this country. The President says: * * * 
"We shall have direct access to her (Canada's) great supply of 
natural products." In taking the duty off manufactured lumber, 
this in no way gives direct access to Canada's natural prod- 
ucts, but to her manufactured products. We contend that if the 
spirit of the reciprocity idea is carried out, as is directly done in the 
case of pulp and pulp wood, if such a rule is equitable as to the one, 
then the same features should surround the raw product of standing 
timber as surround pulp wood, namely, that not alone the manu- 
factured article be admitted free, but in return for this benefit 
Canada should also permit the free exportation of logs to this 
country. 

Quoting from page 8, the President says: 

That the broadening of the sources of food supplies, that the opening of the 
timber resources of the Dominion to our needs, thiit the addition to the supply 
of raw materials, will be limited to no particular section does not require 
den)onsti"ation. 

While he argues for the free importation of raw materials, so far 
as the free importation of raw timber is concerned no provision is 
made, while such provision is made in the case of wood pulp. 

Again, on page 9, he says: 

Reciprocity with Canada must necessarily be chiefly confined in its effect on 
the cost of living to food and forest products. 
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There seems to have Ijeen an entire oversight, as surely it can not 
be intentional, in using an argument for the free importation of 
forest products, so far as wood pulp is concerned, while no provision 
is made to carry out this same plan so far as timber is concerned, 
coming from the same land in Canada as that which grows the wood 
pulp, and even on the same acre '-or portion of the acre. If pulp 
wood under the provisions of the Canadian reciprocity agreement is 
to be admitted to this country free, what argument can be used to 
debar raw timber likewise to be imported without restraint. In most 
cases both are logged at the same time, in the same manner, and 
floated down the same streams. Why stop one to be manufactured 
in Canada by Canadian workmen, fed by Canadian supplies and 
manufactured with Canadian tools, as compared with wood pulp 
being floated down the same stream to the American paper mills to 
be manufactured by American labor, American machinery, and 
American supplies? If such argument is good for pulp wood, why 
not use this same argument for the free and unrestricted importation 
of timber of all kinds ? 

The President states, on page 10 : 

since becoming a nation, Canada has been our good neighbor, immediately 
contiguous across a wide continent without artificial or natural barrier except 
navigable waters used in common. 

This stretches over an extent of several thousand miles. In most 
cases, or at least a great many cases, such navigable waters flow from 
the Canadian forests, down to navigable streams entering our own 
country, nature, so to speak, aiding in helping to transport raw 
material or logs, as well as pulp wood, to our own country, so as to 
enable us to manufacture not alone pulp wood into wood' pulp, but 
likewise^^to nianufacture saw logs into lumber in the United States, 
and by so doing, create new towns in this country or, at least, support 
towns now in existence entirely dependent upon sawmills for the sup- 
port of their several thousand inhabitants. Such timber should be 
manufactured in this country, because the entire product will be sold 
and marketed in this country. What is more broad or fair or equit- 
able than, if Canada is to have the added advantage of marketing her 
products in the great markets of this country at a higher price on ac- 
count of the entire removal of the duty, which particularlv means an 
advance in the price of her products, that she should also agree to 
the free and unrestricted exportation of her saw logs to our country, 
where they can be manufactured into lumber by American labor, 
American machinery, American farm products to lie consumed and 
manufactured in American factories? 

A further fact and argument, if it is your wish to liave the lumber 
reiich the American consumer at the lowest ]iossible cost, is that the 
timber can be floated down to the American mills for manufacturing 
at about one-tenth of the cost of transporting tlie same amount of 
the manufactured product; therefore a further decrease in the cost 
can lie made by allowing saw timber to be imported free and manu- 
factui-ed on this side, as aga inst the present arrangement bv which, even 
though the duty is eliminated on lumber, it must be manufactured in 
Canada. Such conditions extend over practically the entire border 
betwe.-n the United States and Canada. Prior to'Ontavio enacting a 
law forbidding the exportation of loss tliere were sawmills located at 
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all of our Great Lake ports, commencing at Sault Ste. Marie and 
extending several hundred miles, including Saginaw, Cheboygan, Al- 
pena, Bay City, Port Huron, and other minor ports, all sawing Cana- 
dian logs at comparatively a very small cost of transportation, an 
average of about 25 cents per thousand, as compared with $1.75 per 
thousand on the manufactured product. 

Further, in the transporting of logs the entire product comes into 
the United States at a comparatively small cost of transportation, in 
addition to the offal coming here, which at the present time can not 
stand the cost of transportation, in the way of slabs, sawdust, fire- 
wood, short box lumber; in fact, practically 30 per cent of the entire 
log, which at the present time will not bear the cost of transporting 
to the United States in its finished state, and this would all reach the 
United States free of any extra charges, to the advantage of the 
consumer, if the logs were imported free in place of the manufac- 
tured product. 

Also consider that if only the manufactured product is to be ad- 
mitted into this country free Canada will immediately commence in- 
creasing her manufacture, which will mean that a great many of 
our Americans will go to Canada to seek employment, and this will 
mean the loss to our American farmers of sustaining such employ- 
ment. If a provision is made that Canada shall permit the free ex- 
portation of pulp wood in consideration for the removal of our duty 
on wood pulp and print paper imported from Canada into this 
country', we fail to see why the same provisions should not be en- 
acted so far as the importation of saw logs and timber is concerned 
if we are to admit her lumber free. 

After a very careful diagnosis of the situation we fail to see where 
the great American lumber-manufacturing industry participates in 
any way in this proposed reciprocal agreement. As previously ex- 
plained, many of the manufacturers of this country have no supply 
of raw material, therefore it would be only justice to give them an 
opportunity to obtain from Canada a supply of raw material in 
compensation for taking off the present duty on their finished prod- 
uct. Canada, having the opportunity of reaching our great markets 
free, surely could not complain of such an arrangement. 

On page 5 the President say? : 

A fni-sighted policy requires that if we can enlarge our supplies of natural 
resources, and especially of food products and the necessities of life, without 
substantial injury to any of our producing and manufacturing classes, we 
should take steps to do so now. 

This is exactly what we are contending for, namely, to increase 
our natural resources in the form of raw material or logs, in order to 
keep employed our producing and manufacturing classes located on 
this side of the border. It is just as important that the employees 
and manufacturing classes employing labor in these 48,000 sawmills 
of the United States be considered and furnished employment as it 
is the employees of manufacturing interests which are clamoring for 
enlarged territory in western Canada to supply an increased amount 
of goods. 

If therefore, in your judgment, we have not sustained our position 
that the present duty on lumber should be retained in its present 
form, there surely can be no reason why you should not agree with us 
that the same provision embodied iii the pulp and paper clauses 
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should also be incorporated in connection with the clauses thai put 
sawed lumber and other such products on the free list. We therefore 
respectfully offer, as an amendment to the reciprocity agreement, the 
attached proposed amendment. 

PROPOSED AJIEjXD.MKNT to mcClPEOClTY AGREEMENT BETWEEN UNITED 

S'J'ATES AND CANADA. 

On page 18, H. E. 32216, after line 7, insert: 

I'roviiJcd. That such tiuilier, sawed lumber, iiosts, tieti, poles, staves, stave 
bolts, pickets, and paliugs, being the products of Canada, when imported there- 
from directly into the United States, shall be admitted free of duty on the con- 
dition precedent that no refund of royalties, dues, or chartci.'S of any nature, 
export duty, export-license fee, or other export charge of any 1-ind wba I soever 
(whether in the form of additional charge or license fee, or otherwise i, or any 
prohibition or restriction in any way of the exportation (whetlier by law. order, 
regulation, contractual relation, or otherwise, direiHy or indirectly) i-l;all have 
been imposed by Canada or any Province or part thereof upnn such limber, 
lumber, pos+s, and so forth, or the woods (in whatever foru), whotlier saw logs, 
shingle bolts, or other form) used in the manufacture of such timber, sawed 
lumber, posts, ties, poles, staves, stave bolts, piclsets, ami ))aliiif;s : Ami pro- 
vided fnrUicr, That Canada shall not impose a higher duty on dressed lumber 
the product of the I'nited States when imported into Canada from the Tuited 
States than the duty imposed by the United States upon dressed lumber the 
product of Canada when imported into the United States from Canada. 

Mr. HiNES. There is just one point further to v.hicb I wish to call 
your attention in this reciprocal agreement — the question of dressed 
lumber. Lumber eoing from this side to Canada, if finished more 
than one side, pays a duty of 2.) per cent ad valorem because it is 
dressed; lumber coming from Canada to the United States, when 
dressed, pays from 3 to ;"> per cent duty. In other words, there is a 
difference of about 500 per cent in favor of the Canadian manufac- 
turer as compared with the American manufacturer. As a direct 
illustration, in shipping lumber, for instance, from Louisiana, timber 
dressed or sized, to Montreal or Toronto, the duty would be 2.") per 
cent ad valorem. Shipping the same lumber from Canada to the 
United States, the duty would be about 3 per cent. So that there is 
an important provision to be considered. I thank you, gentlemen, 
for your kind consideration. I have an exceptionally good map show- 
ing the territory of the United States and Canada, and I would like 
to pass it around for the gentlemen to look at. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I und('r_-tand, new, that you deny the truth of 
the assertion made in the President's message as follows: "By giv- 
ing our people access to Canadian forests, we shall reduce the con- 
sumption of our own," and that you cite "Sir. Pinchot in support of 
the proposition that a $2 duty on lumber is more in the interest of 
conservation than the present duty of $1.2."i. On that point — and 
I am asking you these questions not in any spirit of controver-y. but 
to get the benefit of your judgment — wliy, if that is true, would not 
a duty of $3 on lumber be more in the interest of conservation than 
a duty of $2 ? 

Mr. Htnes. T wotdd answer that this way: T think T can satisfy 
you that Mr. Pinchot 's reasoning was correct. Tn a tree there are 
all kinds of lumber. For instance, the first and second logs might sell 
at an average of $30 a thousand. The top log mi^ht sell at an aver- 
age of $10 a thousand : that is, in good, sound tree. Eight alongside 
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of it is a different tree that produces a lot of low-grade lumber. Any- 
thing in the Ava}' of reducing the dutj^ helps Canada to put into this 
country, not her good lumber, but her low-grade lumber. The good 
lumber is practically all exported to Europe, the low-grade lumber 
comes over here. In cur sawmills when the price of low grade gets 
to a certain point we can not afford to manufacture; therefore That 
low grade will be left in the forests; a quarter or a fifth of the entire 
tree will be left to rot and decay. It is not used at all. So, in the 
interest of conservation it would become an absolute waste on a 
certain proportion. 

Another thing, on your real small timber you can not afford to do 
it. If your sawmill is sawang 200,000 a day, in order to keep it 
employed you have to go over a greater acreage than if you took the 
entire land clean. When you leave a fourth in the woods to decay, 
you are not conser\ing the timber ; you are wasting it. 

Mr. Lo^GwoRTH. Because when the price of lumber is low that 
waste occurs? 

Mr. HixES. Yes. 

Mr. Lo>;GWORTn. The higher it gees the less waste there is. If it 
is true that the tariff adds to the cost of lumber, that the higher the 
price of limiber, the less tendency there is to waste, why is it not also 
true that it would be advisable to raise the tariff so as to raise the 
price of lumber ? 

Mr. HiNES. We contend, and we think we showed by the cleanest 
argument possible, that a duty of $3 a thousand would not stop in 
any way the importation of the same quantity of lumber that has 
been imported for a period of five years. But it would have stopped, 
probably, that increased amount of low-grade lumber. In other 
words, Canada's position, her cost of transportation, being located 
so close to our large consuming cities, her position is so advantageous 
that if the duty were $3 a thousand she could then compete with the 
same advantage the American manufacturer has to-day, except on 
the low-grade lumber. For instance, as a direct illustration, when 
the cost of transportation on an average is not to exceed $2 a thou- 
sand from 50 of the leading Canadian manufacturing points to the 
greatest consuming cities of the United States, the great gateways 
to our great consuming States, as compared with the Southern States, 
as compared with Western States, it is not one-fifth of the cost of 
rail transportation to the same markets. You see the position she 
is in. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. I think you are getting a little bit away from 
my question. Your answer is now devoted somewhat to the ques- 
tion of transportation as affecting the cost. I am simply trying to 
get at the point where you stop in your proposition that high-priced 
lumber is in favor of conservation. How much higher would that 
have to be to be in the best interests of conservation? 

Mr. HiNES. You take high-priced lumber; it is not only in the 
interest of conservation, but also in the interest of tree growing. 
If lumber is at a point where the manufactured article does not pay 
the cost of transportation it becomes of no value; it is wasted; it is 
left in the woods to rot. We not only lose that lumber, but labor 
loses its proportion of the product, the transportation lines lose their 
proportion, and so it is a waste. That stuff may be worth only a 
dollar a thousand in the woods, but if manufactured and shipped- 
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to Detroit or Cleveland it would pay some one from $6 to $8; it 
would be the labor cost and the transportation cost. If lumJDer 
comes from Canada and that lumber in Kentucky or Mississippi is 
left to waste or rot that is a loss to the American people. You are 
not conserving that amount of money, you are losing it. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Then you and Mr. Pinchot, I presume, take this 
position, That in the interests of forest conservation it would be 
wise to force the price of lumber so high that it would not be used 
for purposes that it is now being used for ? 

Mr. HiNES. No; I do not take that radical position, and I do not 
think Mr. Pinchot does for a minute. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. How can you help it? 

Mr. HiNES. That would be, I think, a very unreasonable position. 
You could not sustain that position for a minute. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. How can you help being forced to that position? 
We will start with the assumption that it is not wise to destroy all 
the American forests; everybody will admit that. But if we con- 
tinue using lumber for the purposes for which we are now using it, 
eventually those forests will be destroyed, will they not ; our forests 
will be destroyed eventually? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. If we continue to use lumber for the purposes 
for which we are now using it, that is true, is it not? 

Mr. HiNES. No; you could not put that rule down. You have to 
take what has occurred in the past. If you go back 5, 10, 15 or 
20 years, the great purposes for which lumber was used are no longer 
filled with lumber. Conditions have changed, and lumber is not 
used for those purposes. Cement has come to take its place. Look 
at the thousands of miles of walks in the villages where cement has 
taken the place of wood. Look at the houses that used to be built 
with wood which are now constructed of reinforced concrete. These 
conditions have taken care of themselves. When lumber gets to a 
certain point in price some other substance will take its place. 

Mr. LoNGWORTir. Then you do not think that if lumber stays at 
its present price, and the destruction of our forests keeps on at the 
same rate it is going on now, they will eventually be destroyed? 

Mr. HiNES. I do not; no, sir. 

Mr. LoxGwoETH. I understood you to say before that you did. 

Mr. HiNES. You meant on the same proportion, but conditions 
there change every day. Take the last 10 years as an illustration. 
Billions of feet of lumber used for certain purposes are not being 
used at all any more. Look at the railroad cars. It is entirely a 
steel proposition now. Three jears ago it was entirely a wood propo- 
sition. Look at bolts. You can mention hundreds of articles of 
that kind. 

Mr. LoNowoRTH. I can understand perfectly why, if lumber got 
to such a high price that people would not use it for the purposes 
for which they are now using it, building sheds, fences, and so forth, 
just as it is, I understand, in Germany, it will be much easier to con- 
serve the forests. But so long as it remains at its present price, sub- 
stantially, and is used for those purposes, at the present rate of de- 
struction, the forests will be wiped out in a not great number of 
years. 
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Mr. Hikes. My position is this: The actual practice has shown a 
certain amount of lumber coming from Canada for the past 10 years 
under the present conditions — a very large amount. Even at an 
advance of 50 per cent in the tariif the same quantity will come tO' 
this country, but it will give the operators of this country a certain 
protection on the low-grade lumber. On the high-priced lumber we 
do not need any protection. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Suppose there was a duty of $10 on lumber; 
what would be the effect of the destruction of the forests? 

Mr. HiNES. I think the effect would be as bad as taking the duty 
off entirely. It Avould make prices here largely prohibitive. I am 
not in favor of any such excessive duty at all. Human nature is the 
same all over the world, and the operators here would take advantage 
of such a condition as that. We are only contending for a reason- 
able duty. We are contending that the present duty is not a revenue 
duty in itself. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. In other words, if, in this country, the duty was 
so high that no lumber could, under any circumstances, be imported, 
would not the result be a more rapid destruction of the forests? 

Mr. Hikes. No; on the contrary, in my judgment, the very fact 
of some operators advancing the price, and the excessive prices, would 
more quickly bring in substitutes, absolutely. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. How could they advance those prices? 

Mr. Hikes. Every time you advance an article, then you invite 
substitution, absolutely. The higher you advance an article in price 
the greater the substitution that comes into competition. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Yes; but does not your proposition involve a 
combination to raise prices? 

Mr. HiNES. How do mean a combination ? 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. A combination of those engaged in the business. 

Mr. HiNES. That is perfectly ridiculous when you reflect that there 
are 48,000 manufacturers located in the United States, in five different 
groups, different interests, so to speak — the New England operators, 
the southern operators, the operators down South, the operators in 
Wisconsin and Michigan, and the operators on the extreme coast — all 
competing for the same territory. Take, for instance, Springfield, 
111.; a man wants to buy 12-inch boards. He can buy those from 
five distinct groups. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. I am not saying there is or is not a combination. 
But you say if the duty were $10 the prices would be raised. 

Mr. HiNEs. Naturally, I believe they would. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Then I ask you how? 

Mr. HiNES. Human nature would assert itself. We are alike in 
that particular. You would see an advantage there right for the 
moment ; you would like to take advantage of the situation. 

Mr. Gaines. Mr. Longworth wants to know how you could take 
advantage of it. 

Mr.* HiNES. Mark your lumber up. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Would there be any difference in that respect in 
a duty of $10 and a duty of $100 ? 

Mr. HiNES. Oh, yes. The higher the duty the higher prices people 
would try to get. But supply and demand would govern that. 
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Mr. LoNGWOETH. Do you think it makes any difference, after you 
liave a duty that is considered prohibitive, how much higher it is? 

Ml'. HiNES. That is a different thing. 

Mr. LoNGWORTii. $10 would be prohibitive? 

Mr. HiNES. On certain kinds of lumber ; on certain kinds it would 
not be. You see, lumber is in grades. 

Mr. LoNGWORTii. What -would be a prohibitive duty ? 

Mr. HiNES. You take, for instance, a perfectly clear lumber; it 
might tiike an even higher duty to keep that out of this market. 
There is only about 1 per cent of that in the log, and the larger por- 
tion of the log is a low-grade lumber. That is what we want to 
■conserve in this country and utilize. We do not use it; it is left in 
the woods to rot. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. I do not know whether you caught my question 
or not, or understood it. I assumed, when I said $10, that that would 
be a prohibitive duty on lumber. Given a duty of $10 on lumber, 
liow could you increase the price when you say it is an absolutely 
competitive article all over the country; how could you increase the 
price correspondingly without a combination? 

Mr. HiNES. You could not. 

Mr. LoNGwoETH. I thought you said you could? 

Mr. HiNES. You could not arbitrarily increase it all over the 
•country at the same time. One section might advance it $2, one 
three, another four, and different prices. One man might want to 
rush ahead and put up four or five sawmills and cut all the timber 
off in a year or two, and that means a decrease in price. Supply and 
demand would govern that proposition, as it always has. Lumber 
fluctuates, depending on supply and demand, irrespective of the 
duty. 

Mr. FoEDNET. When the price of low-grade lumber is very low the 
amount of low grade in the logs in the tree left in the woods is far 
greater than the amount of low grade imported, is it not? 

Mr. HiNES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. At the present time, Mr. Hines, I believe you will 
agree with me, in Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, and all 
the Southern States, the price of the average product of the log at 
the mill is somewhere from $12.50 to $14 per 1,000, depending on 
the average quality of the log and the location of the mill? 

Mr. HiNES. That is within 5 or 10 per cent. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. That price to-day is five or six or seven dollars per 
1,000 feet lower than it was in 1906? 

Mr. Hines. I would say from four to six dollars. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. So, consequently, when the price was $18 for this 
lumber at the mill, in 1906 and the fore part of 1907, much more 
low-grade timber was taken out of the woods, converted into finished 
products, and marketed than is being taken out of those forests 
to-day ? 

Mr. HiNES Yes, sir; the land was practically logged clesfr four 
years ago, and to-day there is about 25 per cent left in the woods to 
rot. 

Mr. FoEDNBY. In any lumbering operation in the South, in order 
to get the good grade out of the tree, the low grade is now fallen on 
the ground and left lying there on account of the low prices? 

Mr. Hines. Generally speaking, that is true. 
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Mr. P'OEDNEY. Now, put your tariff high enough and it would 
iurnish a market for this low-grade lumber. You speak of conserv- 
ing our forests. Instead of leaving all this lumber to rot we would 
be stripping the lands clean. 

Mr. Hikes. Yes, sir; a reasonable tariff would enable that low- 
grade lumber to be transported to the consuming markets and used, 
where now it will not bear the cost of transportation. 

Mr. FoRDNET. In the President's message to Congress, in the fore 
part of December, 1910, as I remember now on page 36, the Presi- 
dent made the statement that the Bureau of Corporations, in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, had investigated the question 
as to whether or not there was a combination or ,a trust among the 
manufacturers of lumber, and that that bureau reported that there 
was no combination or trust among the manufacturers of lumber; 
is not that correct ? 

Mr. Hikes. That is absolutely a fact. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The press reports went out, reporting the Presi- 
dent's message, and they were just the reverse, were they not? 

Mr. Hikes. They were. 

Mr. FoRDKEY. It was certainly intentional; it could not have been 
a mistake, because the word sent out in the press reports was that the 
matter was being further investigated and had not been determined. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. Hikes. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. FoRDKEY. So that a wrong impression was sent out by some 
press reporter, who sent that dispatch from Washington? 

Mr. Hikes. All over the United States. 

Mr. FoRDKEY. For the purpose, undoubtedly, of discrediting men 
in their business, was it not? 

Mr. Hikes. That is the conclusion we drew from it. 

Mr. FoEDKEY. No other conclusion could be arrived at, could it? 

Mr. Hikes. Not within reason, I do not think. 

Mr. FoRDKEY. I wanted that to be known, and I want it to go in 
the record that that is a fact. I want it further stated that, whoever 
that press reporter might be, I would like to see him excluded from 
the House of Representatives, because he misstated facts. 

Mr. Hill. For whom do you appear to-day? 

Mr. Hikes. I appear as president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Mr. Hill. You are president of it, are you not? 

Mr. Hikes. Yes, sir; this year. 

Mr. Hill. For whom did you appear the other day? For your- 
self, did you not? 

Mr. Hikes. In both ways — in a dual position. 

Mr. Hill. Then you spoke for them the other day and you speak 
for them again to-day? 

Mr. Hikes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Who were the 48,000 people; did you refer to manu- 
facturers? 

Mr. Hikes. Manufacturers. 

Mr. Hill. As manufacturers only? 

Mr. Hikes. Only. 

Mr. Hill. Not for dealers, or consumers? 

Mr. Hikes. No ; principally manufacturers. 
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Mr. Hill. And you have no desire or intention of contradicting 
to-day anything you said the other day ? 

Mr. HiKKS. If I made any mistake I want to correct it. 

Mr. Hill. Tliat is your privilege. But you have no intention of 
contradicting to-day what you said the other day, and had no in- 
tention the other day of contradicting anything you have said to- lay? 

Mr. HiNES. Not intentionally; no, sir. 

Mr. Hill. All right; that is all. 

Mr. Hikes. I thank you. 

STATEMENT OF ME. HERBEKT W. BLANCHARD, OF BOSTON, 
MASS., PRESIDENT OF THE BLANCHARD LUMBER CO., OF BOS- 
TON; PRESIDENT OF THE PORTAGE LAKE MILL CO., OF PORTAGE 
LAKE, ME., REPRESENTING THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
STATE OF MAINE. 

Mr. Bla>> CHARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been asked 
to appear before you as the representative of the following com- 
panies, who manufacture lumber in the State of Maine: St. John 
Lumber Co.. Van Buren, Me., manufacturing 55,000,000 feet a year; 
the South Gardner Lumber Co., South Gardner, Me., manufacturing 
12,000,000 feet ; the Portage Lake Mill Co., of Portage, :Me., manu- 
facturing 12,000,000 feet; Augusta Lumber Co., of Augusta, Me., 
manufacturing 15,000,000 feet; Lawrence Bros., of South Gardner, 
Me., manufacturing 12,000,000 feet; Sterm Lumber Co.. of Bangor, 
Me., manufacturing 12,000,000 feet ; Lowell & Elgel, of Bangor, Me., 
manufacturing 15,000,000 feet. These concerns have a capital in- 
vested of more than a million and a half, and they employ upward 
of a thousand men. 

In order that your committee may understand the reason for this 
protest which I am making, I think it proper to give you something 
of the conditions that exist in the spruce manufacturing business. 
both in Maine and in Canada. Ten years ago stumpage in Maine 
was $3 per thousand: it then advanced to $4, then $5, and now to $6 
per thousand. The cost of stumpage has doubled in the past 15 
years. There are very few manufacturers in JNIaine who own their 
own timber land. They are obliged in nearly every instance to buy 
their stumpage of individuals. This applies to nearly every mill 
on the Kennebec, Penobscot, St. John River, and mills in northern 
Maine. They can not get their logs less than $6 per thousand on the 
stump, to which must be added expenses of logging and driving. 
Across the line conditions are different. Most of the Canadian mills 
acquired their land in large blocks years ago when prices wore low 
and when the Government wished to sell. In Canada the Govern- 
ment first owns the land, then deeds it to individuals, and in many 
cases these individuals in turn have sold it to the present owners. 
Fifteen years ago prices were very cheap, and most mills do not 
figure that their stumpage costs them over a dollar to $1.50 per thou- 
sand. To this must be added the Crown dues of $1.25 per thousand. 
Probably $2.50 is the cost of Canadian stumpage to-day, as against 
$6 for American stumpage. 

Freight rates on the line of the Bangor & Aroostook Eailroad, 
where my Portage Lake mdl is located, are 15 cents per hundred on 
long lumber. 
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Mr. Gaikes. Repeat that about those freight rates; 15 cents from 
where ? 

Mr. Blanchaed. Fifteen cents from Portage Lake, Me. This 
place is located on the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, which runs 
north to the line. Some rates from that country are 1-1 cents, but 
almost all the large shippers are paying 15 cents from there to Boston. 

Mr. Haeeisox. There is no competition among any of the Maine 
railroads, is there ? 

Mr. Blanchaed. Practically none. 

Mr. Harbison. It is practically all one big railroad? 

Mr. Blanchaed. The Boston & ]\Iaine controls the Maine Central, 
and the C. P. R. Road joint onto that. 

Mr. Hill. But neither of them controls the Aroostook Road? 

Mr. Blanchaed. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. It is used largely by lumbermen, and is owned and 
controlled by them ? 

Mr. Blajs'chaed. No, sir; it is not owned by the lumbermen. 

Mr. McCall. Does the Bangor & Aroostook extend to the ocean ?■ 

Mr. Blanchaed. It has recently, within two years, built a spur 
down to tidewater from Northern ]\Iaine Junction, in the hope of 
getting into New York by way of their terminal at Stockton Springs; 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Is that road owned by the lumbermen ? 

Mr. Blanchaed. It is not. 

Mr. Hill. Does not Mr. Sam Sterns own a good deal of the stock 
and did he not help build it ? 

Mr. Blanchaed. I do not know. But I do know now that the rates 
have recently advanced on the Bangor & Aroostook Road 1 cent 
per hundred all over the line. The rate is now 15 cents, where it 
was 14. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If there is one lumberman interested in that road, 
Mr. Hill thinks the entire lumber industry should be held up for it. 

Mr. Hill. Is it not a fact that the Bangor & Aroostook Road was 
built by lumbermen, just as the Michigan lumbermen have done, to 
take out lumber, largely for that purpose ? 

Mr. Blanchaed. It may have been built to take out lumber. 

Mr. Hill. Certainly, and the lumbermen owned it in the begin- 
ning; whether they own it now or not I do not know. How long 
is the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad ? 

Mr. Blanchaed. The main line, I think, was 250 miles long. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. There is not a lumberman in the country wealthy- 
enough to build such a road. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Blanchaed. This is a little bit diverting from the question, 
but I can tell you that road is to-day the most arbitrary road in 
Maine I have any business with. That is absolutely a fact. The 
Bangor & Aroostook Road has issued a lot of bonds for that new 
extension that we were just talking about, down to the seaboard, and 
the New York capitalists who have put up that money have to be 
paid for the extension. The railroad has put up the rate 1 cent a 
hundred, and the only reason for doing it is to pay for these extra 
bonds. The last spur they built was not a success. They have a 
great many million dollars invested in this spur, which runs to the 
seaboard, and the advance in the rates was due to that cause, and not 
because there was any real reason for it, because w« were paying 
enough before. 

77045—1]- — 19 
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Mr. Harrison. As a matter of fact, that road runs through the 
richest agricultural region in New England. 

Mr. Blanchard. It is a great potato country. They ship out a 
great many potatoes on that road. 

The rate of freight from many points in Canada is 13_ and 14 
cents to Boston and Boston points, where the haul is considerably 
longer. In other words, the Canadian railroads have made no rates 
of freight, so as to assist the Canadians to market their lumber. 

The manufacturers of this side of the line for the past three years 
have not made any profit whatever. The last year proved an actual 
loss t3 nearly every mill in the State of Maine manufacturing lumber. 
Across the line mills are prosperous. A Canadian friend of mine in 
my office two or three days ago informed me that they almost always 
netted $3 per thousand profit, and the last year showed them a profit 
of $4 per thousand. You will see from these figures that the Cana- 
dians are physically able to put their lumber into the States at $2 
or $3 per thousand less than we possibly can manufacture it in the 
State of Maine. 

Almost all the Maine mills cut their logs full length, from 40 to 50 
feet long, and endeavor to saw this stock as much as possible into 
frames and long random suitable for the American market. Almost 
all of the Canadian mills — and by Canada I mean Nova Scotia, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and eastern Canada — cut their logs 16 feet long. They 
have been accustomed to sell 80 per cent of their product in England, 
South America, Cuba, and the West Indies. We have been getting 
during this period the stock that is unsuitable for these markets, 
namely, the narrow random plank and boards and all the laths that 
the mills produce. As soon as the duty was reduced from $2 to $1.25 
per thousand many of these mills began to turn their eyes toward 
the States, and they have been shipping in during the last year a 
very much larger amount than hitherto. 

Of this added competition the result has been that on everything 
that the Canadians could produce the market has gone down. Sev- 
eral mills that have been shipping entirely abroad under the reduced 
duty have been taking orders for our market, and this competition 
has been felt a lot during this last year with the duty at $1.25. If 
the foreign markets continue strong it is probable that we shall not 
feel this Canadian competition very much, except on the narrow sizes 
which the people abroad do not want. During the past year a lot 
of this narrow stuff has been put into the New York market at $3 
per thousand less than the stock can be produced on this, side of the 
line. New York was simply a dumping ground for their by-prod- 
uct, and I can assure you that this hurt tremendously. Now, let us 
suppose that the English market, which takes a very large amount of 
lumber, gets down. Immediately our Canadian friends will com- 
mence to ship their lumber onto our market, and the competition will 
be fatal. They can undersell us if they want to, and the State of 
Maine manufacturers could look forward to several disastrous years. 
We all of us had a theory that when the duty was reduced from $2 
to $1.25 that we would have little to fear from Canada, provided this 
foreign market held good, but even with the duty at $1.25 we have 
been bothered a lot by this low-pricod Canadian lumber. 

The pi'esent reciprocity treaty projxises to reduce the duty from 20 
cents to 10 cents on laths. The strength or the weakness of the New 
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York market makes the price high or low. Laths are a by-product of 
all Nova Scotia and Canadian mills, and can not be shipped abroad. 
They must be shipped to the States any way, and I fail to see where 
the duty would have any effect one way or the other in the price of 
this commodity. It seems entirely foolish for the United States Gov- 
ernment to take off the duty on laths, as it is simply giving this duty 
to the Canadians and will not put one penny into the pockets of the 
American consumer. 

Mr. Hill. '^'^Tiat do you sell laths for in Maine, at Bangor shipping 
points ? 

Mr. Blaiq CHARD. I was speaking at that moment of the laths that 
were shipped by cargo. 

Mr. Hill. I mean laths shipped by cargo. 

Mr. BlaivChabd. Most of the laths that are shipped by cargo come 
from over the line. 

Mr. Hill. What are laths worth? What did they close at last 
fall? 

Mr. Blanchaed. I should have to figure that out. Laths closed in 
New York last fall at about $3.35 to $3.40. That would net the 
shipper about $2.55. 

Mr. FoEDNET. Five thousand laths, Mr. Blanchard, represent about 
1,000 feet of lumber, do they not ? 

Mr. Blanchaed. Yes, sir ; 5 to 1. 

Now, going back to lumber, it is against this Canadian competition 
that we ask this very small protection of $1.25 per thousand. Given 
a depressed market on the other side of the water the low cost of 
Canadian lumber makes it entirely possible for American manufac- 
turers to do their business at a heavy loss. The American mills in 
Maine have considerable sums invested in them. I can count up 25 
mills that have several million dollars invested in them, to say noth- 
ing of the smaller mills which would bring up the total to a very 
large figure. We ask to have the tariff left as it is. It is about as near 
free trade as anything can be. It would be a shame for the American 
Congress to subject the American manufacturers of the State of 
Maine to this Canadian competition. It is a pretty serious thing, 
gentlemen, to own any manufacturing enterprise, I care not of what 
kind, and to feel that you are losing money every day you operate. 
The last year was a disastrous year for the Maine manufacturers. I 
know that many did business at an actual loss. The strength of any 
Nation is in the prosperity of its individuals. If the Maine mills 
were forced out of business it would bring widespread hardship. 
First, to the mill owners, and next to the men who have built little 
homes, and whose children are dependent on their father's labor for 
their necessities of life and for their education. If the mills in the 
State of Maine were forced to shut down for one or two years to meet 
new conditions I shudder to think of the hardship that would result 
to the whole State. With duty at $1.25 per thousand, we in the 
State of Maine have had a pretty hard time this year. We don't 
want a worse time with free trade. I thank you. 

Mr. Hill. You are not allowed to take logs out of Canada into the 
United States to manufacture them, into Maine? 

Mr. Blanchaed. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Suppose that restriction were removed, would your ob- 
jections to the reciprocity treaty be removed ? 
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Mr. Blanohard. I do not agree with Mr. Hines in that respect. 
There are only certain mills in the State of Maine that would be 
benefited by that duty being taken off. There are mills located on 
the St. John River which logs that come down from Canada would 
unquestionably help very much. 

Mr. Hill. It would not help any other part of the State of Maine? 

Mr. Blanchaed. It would not help any mills except those located 
on the St. John watershed. There are certain branches of the St. 
John River that run up into Canada, the Little Black and other 
rivers in that locality, that bring down a lot of timber, and those mills 
would undoubtedly be helped. But, on the other hand, the number 
of those mills are very small compared with the mills that are obliged ' 
to get timber from the other rivers of the States, the Penobscot, the 
Kennebec, the Fish River country, and other places farther down in 
the State that are away from the St. John River. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. Is the lumber interest of Maine a very large one? 

Mr. Blanchaed. It is not large compared with the industry in the 
West. I quoted the capital invested in a few mills. I was talking 
with a gentleman from the West and he told me that one of the mills 
on the Pacific coast gets out 500,000 feet a day. That is as much as 
five of our mills produce. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. I meant large as compared with other industries. 

Mr. Blanchaed. It is the principal industry of the State of ISIaine. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Do you interpret the last election in Maine to be 
a protest against reducing the duty on lumber from $2 to $1.25? 

Mr. Blanchaed. I think the last election in the State of Maine was 
due to a very different cause. It seems to me that it is popular to 
jump on the Republican Party. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. Why? 

Mr. Blanchaed. Because living is high and all sorts of things, and 
then there was a liquor trouble down there. They tell me that liquor 
trouble was the real reason for the Republicans losing the State of 
Maine in the last election. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Mr. Harrison, on our committee, knows all about 
that. 

Mr. Haeeison. Not about the liquor question. [Laughter.] 
_Mr. Blanchaed. I may be wrong in stating that, but I have been 
given to understand that that was the reason for it. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. You think it was the liquor question ? 

Mr. Blanchaed. I have been told so by men who pretended to 
know a lot about it. I do not believe the State of Maine would have 
gone back on the Republican Party anyway, except for special cause 
lor that local reason. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ]). E. SKINNER, OF SEATTLE, WASH., REPRE- 
SENTING THE PORT BLAKELEY MILL COMPANY. 

Mr. Fobdney. How many sawmills are you interested in on tlie 
Pacific coast, in California, Washington, and Oregon, or all three of 
those States? 

Mr. Skinner. Two; one manufacturing redwood, in California. 
and one njanufacturing Douglas fir, in Washington. 

Mr. Fobdney. What is the capacity of your mill at Port Blakelev, 
on Puget Sound? 
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Mr. Skinner. The capacity, previous to the recent conflagration, 
was 120,000,000 feet for a number of years. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. What is the capacity of your California mill? 

Mr. Skinner. About 30,000,000. In addition to that we had to 
buy about twenty-five or thirty million; so that we were handling 
about 175,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Foedney. You do a very large business, as compared with 
other mills on the coast, in foreign trade. Will you state to the com- 
mittee something about that during your remarks? 

Mr. Skinner. About 60 per cent of our trade is of that character. 
We established our first mill in 1857, and practically have been con- 
tinually in the business, with the exception of the time that our 
plant has been idle because of destruction by fire, twice in its ex- 
istence. We have been practically 53 years in continuous operation, 
and during that time probably 60 per cent of our output has been 
exported. I think it averages within 1 per cent of 60 per cent. 

Mr. Hill. To what countries? 

Mr. Skinner. All over the world. 

Mr. Hill. To China and Japan? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes; China, Japan, Australasia, the west coast of 
South America, sometimes Buenos Aires, when they take cattle fit- 
tings there; the coast of South Africa — everywhere lumber can go 
and meet the competition in lumber from elsewhere. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. That is shipped in the form of rough lumber? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, sir; sometimes dressed, however, although a 
very small proportion of it. 

Mr. Hill. You come in direct competition with British Columbia 
in that trade? 

Mr. Skinner. We do. The reason why we can come in direct 
competition with British Columbia is because of the fact that we 
ordinarily have a market for all of the commodity of the tree. You 
must appreciate that on the Pacific coast we have a different-sized 
tree to handle than you have in the East or the South. Our trees 
grow to such size that we have some poor lumber on the inside of the 
tree, but we also have the sap, and on that account we can not ship 
very far off shore; in other words, you can not confine the lumber 
in a vessel for a long period of time without it deteriorating, so that 
you could not send it to far countries. Therefore we have a greater 
proportion of low-grade lumber to contend with on the coast. 

Mr. Ellis. Give these gentlemen some information as to how large 
an output you have known a single tree to yield. 

Mr. Skinner. The other day we had a discussion at the mill as to 
the largest log we had ever cut. It came from the woods 36 by 36, 
150 long, a tree which we shipped to the World's Fair. Finally, on 
account of trouble in getting it out of the woods, accidents, etc., it 
was reduced to 126 feet. 

Mr. Foedney. That is to say, it was a stick of square timber 

Mr. Skinner. We left one side in the rough. 

Mr. Foedney. One hundred and thirty-six feet long. 

Mr. Skin NEE. One hundred and twenty-six feet long. I think it 
was reduced to that. It originally came out of the woods 150 feet 
long. 

Mr. Foedney. How many feet of wood, board measure, would that 
tree have made if vou sawed it into lumber? 
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Mr. Skinner. I am afraid I would have to ask you to answer that. 

Mr. FoRDNEx. I will answer it, as I happen to know. I have fre- 
quently seen trees in the State of Washington that would cut 50,000 
feet. 

Mr. Skinner. I should think 40,000 to 50,000 feet. It seems 
rather a difficult proposition for Mr. Longworth and others to realize 
that it costs just as much to manufacture a grade of lumber that sells 
for $7 a thousand on the Pacific coast as it does for a grade of lumber 
that sells for $20. There is absolutely no difference in the cost until 
you add the extra cost of planing and work. The mere cost of log- 
ging it, of hauling it to your train, putting it on the cars, and towing 
it to the mills, and putting it through your mills, is just as much to 
manufacture a No. 2 log or a low grade as it is a high-grade log; 
and until you commence to surface the material, which you do not 
do with the low-grade material, the cost is just as much. We are 
rather philanthropic, but I am frank to say that our philanthropy 
ceases when we have to sell stuff at $7 that costs us $10 right along. 
As long as we can get $10, $11, or $15 we can continue to manufacture 
it, even if we only get cost, because we must operate our plants at 
normal capacity at least. If we can get cost we can operate. How- 
ever, we can not continue to sell lumber at $7 a thousand that costs us 
$10; and the result is that the amount we are compelled to leave in 
the woods is such that the proportion is larger, and will be larger 
on the Pacific coast alone, where the greatest supply of timber in the 
United States still remains standing, than you will ever import from 
Canada, it does not make any difference if you pay them a bounty. 

Mr. Longworth. When you sell in this country, where do you sell? 

Mr. Skinner. In this country, which is our natural territory. 

Mr. Longworth. Yes. 

Mr. Skinner. The Northern States, principally ; North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota ; California takes a billion and a half feet a year 
from us alone. 

Mr. Longworth. Would you say what that lumber that you sell 
for $10 retails for to the consumer ? 

Mr. Skinner. I should say through our own yards it retails for 
about $9, because we have lost money on every retail yard we have had 
for years. 

Mr. Longworth. You have retail yards? 

Mr. Skinner. What I mean to say, f. o. b. the plant. We have 
some wholesale yards and some retail yards. We have had one for 
years in Manila, and all over California, and also in Seattle, and in 
every instance I should be very glad, indeed, if anybody could com- 
pute the bare cost to us and pay us back for it. In other words, if 
you go to the consuming centers, like New York, London, and San 
Francisco, you will find that 9 chances out of 10, at retail, lumber is 
sold at less price than anywhere else in the world ; but yo\i co into 
the consuming territory where you find a small commu'nitvi Avhere 
the people who handle it sit around the same stove and put their 
feet up and spit tobacco juice, and you will usually get a fair price. 
We have found that this discussion, which has created so much atten- 
tion throughout the TTnited States because of the maintenance of the 
high price on lumber, is due not to the maintenance of the price by 
the manufacturers m the last few vears but from the fact that the 
prices that they secure in these small retail centers in the Central West 
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have been maintained regardless of the fact that our prices have been 
cut in two. In other words, I saw our price, in 1905 and 1906, ad- 
vance from $9 to $18 per thousand export, and the inferior lumber 
followed to a certain extent in proportion. Our coast trade went 
from about $9 a thousand to $15 f. o. b. at the mills. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. _You_ say in cases where your price has been cut 
in two, but the retail price 

Mr. Skinner. Has not been reduced anywhere nearly in propor- 
tion. 

Mr. LoNGwoETH. Not at all? 

Mr. Skinnee. I did not say not at all. I say possibly a dollar or 
two, where our price has receded $6 or $7. 
, Mr. LoNGWOETH. At least, not correspondingly? 

Mr. Skinnee. Not in proportion. That is the conclusion we have 
made right along, that we would be very glad to have this investi- 
gation made bj^ Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, and either hang us or 
cut the rope that we are tied with — the statement of tho. newspapers 
that we are in a trust. I can absolutely prove to you, without any 
question, that conditions are worse on the Pacific coast to-day, in 
Mr. Ellis's territory and our territory, than they have been in 20 
years. Lumber is selling at less prices to-day than it has in 20 
years in proportion to the cost. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. The statement has been made that since the pas- 
sage of the Payne law the price of lumber has gone up. That, I 
assume, is the retail price of lumber. 

Mr. Skinnee. No, sir; I did not know anybody had made the 
statement that the price of lumber had advanced. I think there is 
never any time when the price of lumber remains absolutely sta- 
tionary for 30 days. It may advance or decline 50 cents or $1 a 
thousand in every six months' period. The general tendency and 
the absolute fact is that the price of lumber for the past three years 
has receded, and to-day it is lower, as Mr. Hines said, from $6 to $7 
a thousand at the mill for the ordinary building material. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. You and Mr. Hines, I understand, are speaking 
of the producer's price ? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. I am speaking of the retail price. 

Mr. Skinnee. The retail price, of course, we have no control over, 
unfortunately. We are not quite as well prepared to take care of 
the retailer as they are in Canada. In Canada they consider that 
a product of the soil which should be conserved. I never heard any 
discussion at all in reference to a violation of the Sherman Act when 
the farmers got together to raise their prices on cereals or anything 
else. But when we get together to arrange a price on a product of 
the soil there is immediately a hue and cry of combination and 
monopoly. Over there when they tried this same trick in the retail 
yards the manufacturers simply went to them from the Pacific coast 
and told them that if they did not reduce their price they would put 
yards right alongside of them and sell at a reasonable price, or at 
less than cost if necessary. _ . i / 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Generally speaking, it is true, is it not, that the 
retail price of lumber has gone up in the last year ? 

Mr. Skixnee. I could not say so. I should say it has gone down m 
all points I have any knowledge of. I should say that in the last year 
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tPie price did adviuicc the fore part of the year, say, a dollar a thou- 
sand, and then it has receded since then a dollar a thousand. It has 
fluctuated somewhat duriiifj the past year. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. I myself have seen copies of circulars sent out 
by lumber dealers, shortly after the passage of the Payne law, to this 
effect : 

We regret to Inform our customers that owing to the passage of the Payne 
law we have been compelled to increase the price of lumber. 

Mr. Skinner. I have seen some other circulars myself that I should 
like to disavow. Why in the world anybody should make such a 
statement I do not know. There are some insane asylums yet. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. But they are not in them. 

Mr. Skinner. They are not there. You see, the difficulty we meet 
is this : In the foundation of the President's statement he says plainly 
and simply : 

A farsighted policy requires that if we can enlarge our supply of natural 
resources, and especially of food products and necessities of life, without sub- 
stantial injury to any of our producing and manufacturing classes, we should 
take steps to do so now. 

In order to answer that proposition you say you will not hear any- 
thing along that line at all. I do not blame you for not wanting to 
hear anything about it, and I did not want to come here and say any- 
thing along that line. Still, he says if it is not going to interfere 
with the manufacturing interests, we should adopt it; conversely, if 
it is, we should not. I say to you now that you will prostrate the* 
manufacturing interests on the Pacific coast and the shipping in- 
terests, and those dependent on them, which are probably 60 or 70 
per cent of the interests on the Pacific coast, for years and years, until 
I doubt very much whether the present manufacturer will be able to 
stand the strain. We are paying at least 60 or 70 cents per acre a 
year taxes in the State of Washington. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Would you permit me to interrupt you just at this 
point ? What is the price of logs. No. 1 and No. 2, on Puget Sound 
that you are paying at your mill now ? 

Mr. Skinner. The price of logs is supposed to range from $6 to $9. 

Mr. FoRDNET. $6 for No. 2 

Mr. Skinner. And $9 for the other. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. What is a normal price for those logs ? ' 

Mr. Skinner. What do you mean ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. When the market is at such a point that some profit 
is made out of the manufacture for that grade of log. 

Mr. Skinner. Do you mean to say what price should we receive 
for the logs, and add the cost of manufacture to it and a bare profit? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The point I am trying to make is this: For instance, 
in 1906 the price of lumber was very satisfactory to the mill men. 
What did you pay for such logs at that time? 

Mr. Skinner. $9 and $12. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. So the value of the logs to-day is $6 to $9, as against 
$9 to $12 at that time, or a difference of $3 per 1,000 feet ? 

Mr. Skinner. About. 

Mr. Fordney. That is greater than the value of the stumpage as it 
stauds in the (rce (o-duy for any oronp of timber in the State of 
Washington, is il udI? 
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Mr. Ski^nek. Yes; except the Government's. They are asking a 
fanc}^ price for theirs. I want to say that I learned on my way East 
that the Government has been endeavoring to sell 3,000,000 feet 
burned' over in Idaho, Montana, and eastern Washington, and their 
prices, prior to the time of the conflagration last year, were $4 for 
white pine and $3 for mixed timber. Since then, in order to move 
this, they very generously advertise that they will offer the stumpage 
at $2. Since this reciprocity agreement has been proposed you can 
buy the stumpage at from $2 to 50 cents per thousand, according to 
the kind of timber and its location. That is the Government's posi- 
tion in reference to it to-day. So I want to assure you that this is 
not a personal proposition with us. The Government, the people, 
have as much at stake in the conservation of natural resources as we 
have. 

Ml'. FoEDNEY. AVhat I wanted the committee to understand and 
know, was that it has been stated here, and I know it to be correct, 
that a few of the mills on the Pacific coast own their timber; that 
a great many of them do not; perhaps a large majjority purchase 
their logs from men who make it their business to cut and put logs on 
the market, dispose of logs, but who are not manufacturers. I want 
them to know that to the logger to-day the price is enough lower to 
amount to more than what their entire stumpage cost them. 

Mr. Skinkee. You have not got the exact price of logs, because the 
price oftentimes is cut in order to induce the sale of a quantity of 
logs. The actual price is like the price of lumber. A man may be 
driven sometimes to do things he would not Avant to do. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. His bank account forces him to do a great many 
things ; sometimes to cut the price below what he ought to sell for, 

Mr. Randell. "When they sell stumpage, hoAV do they sell it, by the 
thousand feet? 

Mr. Skinnee. They cruise it; estimate the amount of timber on the 
land, and then sell it outright at the amount of the cruise, so much 
per thousand. For instance, if you own a tract of land and desire 
to sell it to me, jon submit it to me at a price which you have esti- 
mated m your own mind from your cruising reports at so much per 
thousand." I will look at that land and have another cruise made. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Suppose there are two manufacturers; one uses up 
all the timber there is in the tree, manufactures the common part of 
it as well as the superior; another one does not do that, he manufac- 
tures the best lumber and leaves inferior lumber to rot in the forest. 
Does not each save the same for stumpage ? 

Mr. Skin>!ee. But they lose it. 

Mr. Fordney, So, as a matter of fact, when they leave the com- 
mon stuff, inferior grade, they leave what they could not manufacture 
without extra cost of stumpage, do they not? 

Mr. Skinner. They leave what they could not manufacture. 

Mr. Foedney. That is capable- of manufacture. 

Mr. Ellis. In the first instance, each buys the same, pays for the 
stumpage, and if he leaves it it is his loss. 

Mr. Skinnee. Y^ou want to remember this, that the value of stump- 
age is about one-tenth the value of lumber delivered to the consumer. 

Mr. Eandell. Is not stumpage a very serious matter to-day in the 
lumber business ? 

Mr. Skinnee. Do you mean to obtain it ? 
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Mr. Kandell. In reference to the supply of timber. 

Mr. Skinner. No; there is plenty of timber to last until your gen- 
eration and mine will be gone, as far as I can see. 

Mr. Kandell. That is not the estimate of all the people who have 
given it study. 

Mr. Skinner. I do not have to agree with them. 

Mr. Eandell. Can you explain to me why it is that ordinary tim- 
ber, just ordinary material for building farmhouses, sheds, and barns, 
is twice as high in the Middle West to-day as it was 12 years ago to 
the man who wants to build ? Do you know of any reason why that 
should be, or any reason why it is ? 

Mr. Skinner. I tried to explain a while ago that we had nothing 
to do with the retail price ; could not have anything to do with it. 
I do not think the price of material is twice as high as it was, because 
if it was twice as high as it was 12 or 15 years ago, it would not then 
have paid the freight rate. It is cheaper to-day, I think. 

Mr. Eandell. Was the freight rate lower than now ? 

Mr. Skinner. It was established in 1893 at 40 cents. They en- 
deavored to advance it to 50 cents. That has been one of the pleasant 
propositions we have had to meet. 

Mr. Eandell. The freight rates are not higher than they were 
before ? 

Mr. Skinner. The freight rates are not higher in the last 12 
years, except points east of the western line of Minnesota. There 
they range from 1 to 5 cents a hundred higher. 

Mr. Eandell. The methods of manufacturing lumber are more 
efficient and economical than they were before ? 

Mr. Skinner. I doubt very much if they have reduced the cost a 
great deal, because we have constructed a new mill since the destruc- 
tion of our old one, and we have tried to use all the ability we could, 
but we have not found the cost of manufacturing with the new mill 
is much less than that of the old one, if any. 

Mr. Eandell. Then there has been no improvement in the business, 
so far as methods are concerned ? 

Mr. Skinner. You are handling a crude product, and it is hard 
to decrease the cost very materially. Besides that, you must take 
into consideration that the cost to us to-day, as compared with years 
ago, has advanced materially. 

Mr. Eandell. The labor is one of the main items, is it not ? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes; always. 

Mr. Eandell. And the high cost of living, of course, has some- 
thing to do with it? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes ; the prices we must pay the laborers in order to 
enable them to exist. 

Mr. Eandell. Of course, each industry that gets a favor that 
affords an opportunity to make its products higher contributes its 
part toward increasing the cost of living and the cost of business, 
necessarily. 

Mr. Skinner. Possibly. Following that to a natural conclusion, 
instead of taking the duty off lumber, take it off everything ; put us 
all on the free list, and give us all a fair chance. 

Mr. Kandell. That might be very much better than the present 
system. 

Mr. Skinner. That might be better than your proposal. 
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Mr. Eandell. I am not making a proposal ; I am asking you. 
Mr. Skinner. Then I make the proposal ; if this act is going to be 
consistent, wipe the whole slate clean ; if we will prosper better under 
free trade, let us try it. 

Mr. Randell. I want to get back to my proposition. Has the 
method of manufacturing lumber been improved and made more 
efficient and economical in the last 12 years, or not ? 

Mr. Skinner. We had the experience of building a new mill 

Mr. Randell. I am not asking you whether it cost more to build 
a mill. 

Mr. Skinner. We are saving the loss, because we are manufactur- 
ing now, with a band saw instead of a broad circular saw, like we 
used to. We are saving the waste and also using electricity. 

Mr. Randell. The methods of manufacturing lumber have been 
improved, have they not? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, they have; but they have not reduced the cost 
of manufacturing materially, as compared with the past 12 years. 

Mr. Randell. The independent mill that operates on a small scale, 
that does not own it own timber, is really handicapped at present 
by the question of obtaining stumpage more than by any other one 
thing, is it not ? 

Mr. Skinner. I do not know of anybody who is denied the privi- 
lege of obtaining stumpage. 
Mr. Randell. Do you manufacture the rough lumber you speak of ? 
Mr. Skinner. We own our own timber and have a railroad of our 
own which transports a good deal of it. Some of it we buy in the 
open market. We manufacture the lumber. 
Mr. Randell. You manufacture the rough lumber? 
Mr. Skinner. Yes ; and surface lumber as well, and we have for a 
great many years bought a great deal of liunber. 
Mr. Randell. Do you sell any of that in the Middle West ? 
Mr. Skinner. Yes; we are located on the west side of Puget 
Sound, and we are principally a water-shipping firm. Practically 
90 per cent of our trade is water-shipping trade. 

Mr. Randell. Do you sell any in Minnesota, lowu, Michigan, and 
through there ? 
Mr. Skinner. We do not sell any in Michigan now. 
Mr. Randell. At what price do you lay down this rough lumber 
in Iowa ? 

Mr. Skinner. The freight rate to the principal Iowa points is 
50 cents, and the weight on rough lumber is from 3,000 to 3,300 
pounds. The f. o. b. price now is about $7 a thousand for dimension 
stuff, ordinary building material. I should say that the average rate 
of freight from our territory is about $12 per thousand. I say that 
is all labor, except 10 per cent that the railroad gets m the way of 
dividends. 

Mr. Randell. Do you not think it would be a great saving to the 
people of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, and all that 
great Middle West, if they were free to get their lumber from 
Canada, Mexico, anywhere, as against buying it at a price like that? 
Mr. Skinner. At $7 a thousand f . o. b. the mill ? 
Mr. Randell. F. o. b. the mill over there on the coast next to 
Japan. 
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Mr. Skinner. You will not find the freight much less from the 
Canadian territory than it is there unless they want to buy it from 
Michigan or Ontario, shipped through Chicago. 

Mr. Eandell. If you were trying to build up a prairie home out 
i here, with your knowledge of the lumber business, would you not 
<hink you had a better opportunity if there were no restriction on 
1 liis lumber, so as to give you a fair show in the markets of the world, 
(o build your house? 

Mr. Skinner. I do not think the housebuilders have very much to 
<-omplain of in the price of lumber. 

Mr. Kandell. You did not answer my question. 

Mr. Skinner. I will answer in my own way. You asked it in your 
way. The investment in a home, usually, constructed of wood, is 
about 15 per cent in lumber. That is, the roug:h lumber. 

Mr. Eandell. I beg your pardon. I live in that section of the 
x'ountry where the lumber is about four-fifths of the price of the 
whole thing. 

Mr. Skinner. Of the house? 

Mr. Eandell. Yes; just a frame house. 

Mr. Skinner. You mean the labor involved or just the rough 
lumber? 

Mr. Randell. Not the labor alone. On a house that cost $447.50 
there were two hundred and fifty-odd dollars of it lumber. 

Mr. Skinner. Just the rough lumber? 

Mr. Ellis. It costs a man more to put in the heating plant and 
build the chimneys than the rough lumber. 

Mr. Skinner. I want to answer your questions courteously. The , 
difference between us of a dollar a thousand f. o. b. at the mill will 
depend on whether we will take out the low-grade lumber. If it 
all cost $10 a thousand, and we have to sell it for $9. we will event- 
ually leave that that we must sell for $9. But the difference to the 
builder of the home, if lumber enters into his home, is only 15 per 
cent — I mean the rough lumber, without the manufacturing — all 
but the labor, the putting it in. That only makes 1 per cent of the 
whole construction. I think we are all aiming toward a reasonable 
conservation problem and trying to save a factor in our living that 
is worth while, that is worth saving. I think the way to save it is 
exactly as we have determined, exactly as this report determines 
from the forestry commission of Canada, and I would like to be per- 
mitted to read a paragraph of it. It says: 

Your commissioners have had ttieir attention drawn to the fact that the duty 
■on imported shingles was increased by the United States Government upon 
representations made by the lumbermen of Washington, with the hearty in- 
dorsement of various forestry associations and of prominent members of the 
Forest Service. It was held by those familiar with conditions in the West 
that an increased levy on foreign shingles -would enable the people of Washing- 
ton and other States to utilize much timber that was being wasted in left tops, 
high stumps, and low-grade logs; a view of the matler that has proven correct. 

Your fonimissioners reconunend that the Government of British Columbia 
should take such steps as may be withui its power to secure similar legislation. 

This is of vital importance with iis. and one reason whv Ave want 
to get right directly at this point. I have ofFered a map to Mr. 
Fordney that I think is a little bit plainer than the one offered be- 
fore, because it shows the timber limits of western Canada, and 
especially those that lie adjacent to our territorv on Vancouver 
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Island, that reach right down into our territory. This report fur- 
ther says : 

Since the care of our forests will be rewarded by great results, and since in 
any case this work is absolutely essential to the prosperity of the Province, we 
see plainly that it must be undertaken with the utmost thoroughness. The 
natural advantages of our coimtry must remain unimpaired, the public revenue 
and the lumbering industry must both be protected ; in other words, a sound 
policy of conservation must be established. 

In doing this a difficulty arises from the changes that are inevitable in 
political life — changes in the governments and legislatures in which supreme 
control of these matters is vested. One administration may have a wise and 
intelligent appreciation of the benefits of conservation ; the next may be care- 
less of such considerations. Yet so great is the time required to produce, or 
even to foresee, results in forest administration, that sustained efforts over 
long periods of time, is essential ; and a policy that vacillates, not because 
fresh knowledge of forests has been obtained but simply because chaages 
have taken place in politics, can have no value. 

Mr. Hill. How much lumber did you sell in British Columbia 
last year ? 

Mr. Skinneb. None; not because we could not, but because we 
did not care to. We had inquiries for it, but did not care to. 

Mr. Hill. But you do compete witli them in other countries? 

Mr. Skinner. We do compete with them in other countries, simply 
because we can utilize all of the tree and because they are manufac- 
turing their portion of their product. Tliere are only two or three 
mills that can export. They can just as well get our price. 

Mr. Hill. Is the lumber that is sold from Washington in British 
Columbia run in by rail or by water? 

Mr. Skinner. By rail, mostly. 

Mr. Hill. Does that go east or west of the mountains ? 

Mr. Skinner. East. 

Mr. Hill. Into the Edmonton country? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, sir; Winnipeg and that territory. 

Mr. Hill. Can they not get that at just as low rates from Wash- 
ington as they can from over the mountains ? 

Mr. Skinner. If the rates are regulated the same. 

Mr. Hill. I mean the rates are regulated so they do it. 

Mr. Skinner. They possibly do and possibly can. As I said, my 
business is nearly all done, of course, by water, and 10 per cent of 
my business comes within the purview of those I employ, and I am 
not as well posted as those who make a specialty of the rail business. 

Mr. Hill. Do you employ orientals of any kind in your mills? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, we do; a small number — about 30 out_ of 264. 
We have had all kinds. We pay the same rate we do to white men, 
and at the same time we are competing with oriental labor right 
across an imaginary line at 80 cents a day, when we pay $1.75. 

Mr. Gaines. Is that the lowest you pay? 

Mr. Skinner. We have paid $1.50. We paid $1.75 all last- year. 
I want to say that it is absolutely inconsistent to restrict us from 
the use of the labor and yet at the same time compel us to meet the 
results of that labor in the same locations exactly. 

Mr. Hill. That is another question, a very burning question. 

Mr. Skinner. It is a very serious question with us. There seems 
to be a question in the minds of the committee as to whether the 
point we have raised as to the freedom of the use of timber is of 
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particular value to the majority of the mills in the United States. 
Perhaps that point is well taken; but at the same time if there is 
any justice or any right in this reciprocity act, then, I say if you 
are going to have reciprocity let us have reciprocity; let us have 
reciprocal treatment upon every part wherever we can secure any 
benefit, no matter whether it is 10 per cent or anything else. 

Mr. Hill. You are on the shore of Puget Sound ? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Do you use any Canadian logs? 

Mr. Skinner. No, sir; but there are plenty of mills in Washing- 
ton that are using them when they can get them. 

Mr. Hill. They are sold by the Government, are they not ? 

Mr. Skinner. No. sir; they are sold by the private owners. 

Mr. Hill. From private lands? 

Mr. Skinnee. Yes, sir; Crown-grant lands. And there are only 
about 8 per cent of the Crown-grant lands in the hands of private 
owners in fee simple taken prior to 1888. 

Mr. Hill. The restriction clause does not apply to that 8 per cent ? 

Mr. Skinner. The Dominion has some restriction over those. 

Mr. Hill. What is this case we heard of here yesterday or the day 
before of Canadian logs being dumped on the American manufac- 
turers from Victoria? 

Mr. Skinner. They use a good deal of freedom in Canada, evi- 
dently because this law, which covers all the land, allows a good deal 
of discretion in the lieutenant governor, and sometimes, when the 
logs have been in the water long enough so that they are fearful they 
will be eaten up by torredos, they will be released for 24 hours. 
They do that a great deal upon cedar logs, because there is not such 
a demand for cedar logs. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. There is no importation of logs from British Co- 
lumbia to Puget Sound except where those restrictions have been re- 
moved, and there has not been for years? 

Mr. Skinner. No. 

Mr. Fordnet. There is none imported from private or deeded land 
except where that restriction is removed? 

Mr. Skinner. Not to my knowledge, because I do not believe any 
of that private deeded land is being operated so that the logs can be 
obtained from it. 

Mr. FoEDNET. I will say to you that under their reg-ulations it can 
not be done now. 

Mr. Gaines. As a matter of fact, Mr. Skinner, do these restrictive 
measures of the Provinces there apply only to the Crown lands, or 
do they apply also to lands privately owned in the same Province? 

Mr. Skinner. The only lands that can be privately owned are 
those taken prior to 1887, and they were so small and the percentage 
is so small that they are not to be taken into consideration at all, 
even though they may not come within this act. It is unquestion- 
able that they do come within this act. I think the Dominion does 
retain control over them. Here is a short clause that covers prac- 
tically all of it: 

All timber cut under Inisc, speciiil lircnse, or general lirense from provincial 
lands lying west of the Cascade Range of mountains must be manufactured 
within the conflnes of the Province of British Columbia, otherwise the lease or 
special liroiire or general license shall be canceled. 
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Mr. Hill. That does not refer to private lands? 

Mr. Skinner. There are no private lands. 

Mr. Hill. You said 8 per cent. 

Mr. Skinner. You can find further in this law that it does apply- 
to Crown grants. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Gaines asked you if the restriction applied to pri- 
vate lands. That law which you have read does not apply to private 
lands. 

Mr. Skinner. The private lands which they are selling that were 
taken prior to the time this law took effect. 

Mr. FoRDNET. Merril & Eing own lands in Vancouver that were 

Purchased at cash entry from the Canadian Government in 1882. 
hey began operations five or six years ago to lumber that timber and 
bring it over to the American side, and were stopped by regulations. 
Mr. Skinner. Here is another provision that covers the Crown 
lands, under leaseholds, some of them licensed, some Crown lands and 
some leaseholds, and it seems to me this provision would make us 
blush with modesty. The substance of it is : 

There sball be due and payable to His Majesty, his heirs, and successors, a 
tax upon all timber cut within the Province of British Columbia, save and es- 
■cept that upon which a royalty is reserved by this section or that upon which 
any royalty or tax is payable to the Government of the Dominion of Canada, 
which fact shall be in accordance with the following schedule : 

The following rebates on tax shall be allowed when the timber upon which 
it is due or payable is manufactured for use in the Province of British Colum- 
bia rate per thousand feet, board measure, on grade. 

It starts in with logs 40 feet long and 24 inches in diameter. No. 1, 
$2 per thousand ; No. 2, $2.50 per thousand ; No. 3, $1. It runs down 
to 80- feet logs, which, on No. 1, are $4 a thousand. We do not have 
any No. 3 logs; we do not know what they are. For logs of larger 
diameter, from 24 inches to 48 inches, it runs from $2.20 to $5.50 for 
No. 1, and from $1.70 to $4.50 per thousand for No. 2. 

Mr. Gaines. What are you reading from now? 

Mr. Skinner. This is the tax that is exacted if you do not manu- 
facture the timber in British Columbia. 

Mr. Gaines. Can you give the act? 

Mr. Skinner. I will submit this to you (see p. 307). 

Mr. Gaines. I think maybe I have it here. 

Mr. Skinner. Chapter 30 of " An act to amend and consolidate 
the laws affecting Crown lands, consolidated for convenience only 
March 21, 1910." 

Mr. Gaines. I have the 1910 copy, I think. Let me see if I follow 
that. Am I to understand that that is a tax which the Dominion 
imposes upon timberlands unless the timber is manufactured over 
there? 

Mr. Skinner. That is right. If manufactured there it is reduced 
to 1 cent a thousand. 

Mr. Gaines. Is that a Dominion law? 

Mr. Skinner. That is a provincial law. 

Mr. Gaines. So that the provincial law does prevent, as a matter of 
fact, the free exportation of logs cut from private lands ? 

Mr. Skinner. It does. It takes in the Crown grants and all. 

Mr. Gaines. That has been denied here. 

Mr. Skinner. As I say, I was hurried away from the Pacific coast, 
from matters of vital importance to me there, to protest against thip 
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action, and to show, if I could, why we were entitled to reciprocal 
consideration with other wood products. Mr. Eoosevelt was at least 
consistent, even if we did not agree with him, when he said he wanted 
to take the duty off all wood products. Mr. Pinchot afterwards 
agreed with us; he would not segregate the wood products and give 
the news paper and print paper people the benefit of the differential. 

Mr. Eandell. Does that affect your business in any way ? 

Mr. Skinner. It would affect our business. to this extent, if the 
price of lumber got so low, as it is at present, and we wanted to 
manufacture lumber — as we have to with our plant — we could buy 
the logs from British Columbia, and we are entitled to the same con- 
sideration whether we buy print paper or whether the provision is 
applied to wood pulp and to print paper. 

Mr. Eandell. Whatever the conditions in reference to wood pulp 
and paper, Avould that have anything to do with the lumber busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. Skinner. I do not know that it would have anything to do 
with the lumber business, but I should like to have the act consis- 
tent and applied to all commoditien. If it is reasonable to apply it 
to pulp wood, it ought to be to wood of all kinds. 

Mr. Eandell. It really does not affect your lumber interests any 
more than it does sugar interests? 

Mr. Skinner. I do not think it does. But we would like to have 
the same privilege as they recognize by providing for the print 
paper and pulp people. I can not see why they should exclude a 
commodity that is used a thousandfold more than that. 

Mr. Eandell. You think if anything is taxed lumber ought to be? 

Mr. Skinner. I think if anything should be allowed to be im- 
ported it would be logs for lumber. I will tell you why I believe 
that, because I do not believe if j^ou reduce the price of print paper 
from $45 to $42 a ton that you would buy your paper at seven-eighths 
of a cent each; in other words, that you would reach the ultimate 
consumer. On the coast we pay 5 cents a piece for papers. I do 
not believe if they would reduce the price of paper to the news- 
papers I would get any newspaper on Sunday at 4^ or 4 cents. 
But I will tell you that I might get 10 pounds of paper full of 
slander and slush. 

Mr. Hill. Do I understand that you would favor the policy of a 
bill that would seek to get free importation? 

Mr. Skinner. I frankly say to you that we are opposed to it. 

Mr. Hill. I mean that particular feature. Do we understand 
that you are opj^osed to that feature of the bill seeking to get un- 
restricted exportation of pulp wood? 

Mr. SkinivEr. I say we think we are entitled to the same con- 
sideration they get. There is no consistency in our not getting it. 
I say to you that it is of vital importance to' us. If we want to buy 
our timber from Canada, we can tow rafts of logs a hundred miles 
just as well as you can a mile; from the terminus of our own rail- 
roads we tow them 60 miles. If you want to truly conserve the tim- 
ber—if that is what you are after— let us use theirs; let us have the 
privilege of using it, and if our lumber reaches such a price that it 
is too low for us to cut our own timber we will save ours and cut 
theirs. 
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Mr. Randell. Then you are in favor oi having free trade in timber 
and lumber between Canada and the United States? 

Mr. Skinner. I say, if you take the duty off, you get your competi- 
tion very severe. I do not agree with Mr. Hines that the increase in 
duty would increase the price proportionately. If there ever was a 
commodity that proved the tariff protection theory, that internal 
competition will regulate the price, we have proven it on lumber. 
The internal competition, our own competition, is enough to regulate 
the price as it is to-day. And when we do get down to a cost price, 
and when we do have to compete with the oriental labor which yoix 
will not allow us to import, and when we have to compete with the 
cost of labor as it is we will suffer a great loss. I saw an article by 
one authority who said that the average cost in some of the building 
trades for labor in San Francisco was 77 cents an hour; in Los An- 
geles it is 57 cents, and in Montreal 35 cents. That only carries out 
the contention that they do live cheaper. Their racial instincts may 
be the same, but, at the same time, you can live cheaper in British 
Columbia than we can. You would have to pay more and the Ameri- 
can manufacturers are entitled to more. We are entitled to compen- 
sation, and I say, to be consistent with this thing, we ought to follow 
out the regulation and the recommendation of the protective tariff 
and the last Republican platform, which said we should ascertain 
the difference between the cost here and abroad. 

Mr. Kandell. And a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Skinner. Yes; a reasonable profit on the cost of building the 
plant in my place and building a plant 100 miles across an im- 
aginary line. If it is consistent to absolutely remove the duty with- 
out any consideration of the difference between the cost of manufac- 
ture here and abroad, I do not know what we meant when we voted 
that way. 

Mr. Broussaed. Can you give us the quantity of timber lands 
owned by the CroA\n in the various Provinces and the timber lands 
that are in private ownership? Is there any way in which we can 
get at that ? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes ; I think I can give you that. They have vari- 
ously estimated the standing timber in the United States and in 
Canada a good many times. I think they know less about it in 
Canada than they do here. 

Mr. Beoussard. I do not care about that as applying to the United 
States. I want the Canadian timber. 

Mr. Skinner. I think they have it down now to where they esti- 
mate about 240,000,000,000 feet lies in the Province of British Co- 
lumbia and that intermountain territory, and about forty or fifty, 
billion feet of it is under concession to the railroads. There is 192,- 
000,000,000 feet, and 16,650,000,000 feet in Crown grants timber, con- 
stituting 8f per cent of the total. 

Mr. Broussard. The railroads owns timber land under the Do- 
minion control or provincial control? 

Mr. Skinner. I would like to verify some of these figures I am 
giving, as I am handing them out promi'^cnously. I do not want to 
stand sponsor for something, and then, if I have to appear again, 
have you ask me about it, without verifying it. 
77045—11 20 
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Mr. FoRDMOY. You liave spokiMi ofl'Iiand, and it would be proiDer 
for you to look over the minutes and correct any error in figures you 
may have made. 

Mr. Skinner. One thing that we would get a benefit from in this 
tariff commission investigation would be the fact that they would 
have to take into consideration all of the collateral issues, as to what 
it really cost us to manufacture lumber compared with what it cost 
across the line, what the timber cost, and things of that kind. That 
seems to be thrown out of the equation here entirely. That seems to 
have been settled by the mere statement that we must have their lum- 
ber. There is also the collateral issue of the cost of transportation to 
the principal markets. We are looking with considerable interest to 
the opportunitj' of shipping to the east coast of the United States 
through the canal. 

In taking the statistics for 3'our tariff debates it is unfortunate that 
1907 was taken as that happened to be the highest year in the known 
history of the lumber industry, as compared with one of the lowest 
years in the lumber industry, that is, 1897. They should have taken 
the comparison for the past 10 years. They would have found the 
comparison was much more advantageous for lumber. It did not 
show such an apparently abnormal advance. 

In 1906, I exhausted every vessel on the Pacific coast that was 
obtainable for shipment to New York, and to our concern there, and 
I advanced my own freight rate, by means of bids. to secure tonnage, 
from $12.50 on the first vessel to $16.50 on the last vessel I got. I 
was informed at that time that the average rate of freight from 
British Columbia was $8 to $12 a thousand, and it has since been 
confirmed. 

Now it is a serious question what is going to happen on the Pacific 
coast when the Panama Canal is opened. I consider it the most 
serious menace we have ever met. 

I was considerably amused the other day at hearing that some one 
telegraphed the President that we on the Pacific coast ought to 
celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal as a great event, because 
it will open the trade of the Orient to us. Now, if anybodv can 
tell me what we should celebrate for on the Pacific coast when the 
Panama Canal is opened I wish they would do so. I have been un- 
able to find it, and the oriental trade will pass right by our doors 
from the canal instead of passing through our ports". "What we have 
got to have is more means of transportation, and we want to en- 
courage means of water transportation in American vessels. Now, 
if you take the lumber and compel them to manufacture it in British 
Columbia and ship it over the Canadian Pacific line, we Americans 
are not only going to lose the $10 a thousand involved in the cost 
of logging the tree and the manufacturing of the hunber, but also an 
average, say. of $12 a thousand for hauling and in labor in the 
transportation. 

We are also going to be deprived of anv jiossibility of utilizing 
the canal in comjietition with foreign vessels from British Columbia 
to the eastern coast because of our coastwise shipping laws. Now, 
you have got to do one thing or the other. If you are going to be 
so radical as to put us out of business, then you have got to be 
radical enough to put us back into business l)v ifiving us the use of 
foreign ships between the two coasts, or by allcnving us to buy for- 
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eign-built ships and put them under the American flag, and so change 
our navigation Liws so that we can use them in competition with 
vessels of other flags. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Or rebate the tolls going through the canal. 

Mr. Skixxee. I was quite confidont, when we asked for a rebate 
going through the canal, that we would have this moderate duty as 
well as that rebate. Of course the shorter you make your haul in 
a foreign ship the more you approximate the cost of operating the 
American vessel. I can produce, if the committee wishes it, an offer 
within the last year to construct a vessel abroad at $196,000, and the 
lowest bid here was $400,000 for a common freight carrier, carrying 
lumber on the Pacific coast. That bid was to build it in England for 
$196,000, and the lowest bid here was $400,000, which makes a differ- 
ence of 100 per cent. Now they can operate at half the cost. We 
can not live in competition with them, and we know that there is no 
dispute over it. I have also wanted, if possible, to have this duty 
maintained in addition to the rebate on canal tolls, so that we would 
have that additional advantage, because it takes 65 days around the 
Horn, and the difference in cost of labor and the difference in cost of 
interest and taxes and insurance and everything involved in the 
case is a great deal more than if it takes 25 days to pass through the 
canal from Puget Sound to New York ; consequenth^ your difference 
is larger in favor of a foreign vessel on a two month's passage than 
on a passage of 25 or 30 days. 

Mr. Hill. If the people on Puget Sound can send their ships to 
Australia in competition, do you think that you ought to lie awake 
nights worrying about competing? 

Mr. Skinnee. We have got the same ships he has to send from 
Puget Sound to Sidney, but not a ship to send from Puget Sound to 
New York, because of the coastwise laws. The coastwise laws prevent 
us. Give us the same facilities for transportation, and we can meet 
him on his ow'n ground, but take it the other way and we can not meet 
him at all, because the coastwise laws prevent us from using foreign 
vessels, and we hope they will prevent it. That is offset by the waiv- 
ing of the tolls in the Panama Canal, and this moderate duty. 

Mr. McCall. Is there anything that you want to put in your re- 
marks, to supplement what you have said in the record? If so, you 
might hand it to the stenographer sometime this afternoon or evening. 

Mr. Skinner. Thank you. Mr. McCall, for your courtesy. 

Chapter 30. — An act to amend and consolidate the laws affecting Crown lands. 
[Consolidated for convenience only, Mar. 21, 1910.] 

His Majesty, by and with the advice nnd consent of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Province of British Columbia, enacts as follows : 

SHORT TITLE. 

1. This act may be cited as the "land act." (C. A. 1888, c. 66, s. 1.) 

INTERPRETATION. 

2. Meaning of certain terms. — In the construction and for the purposes of this 
act (if not Inconsistent with the context or subject matter), the following terms 
shall have the respective meanings hereinafter npi^igned to them: 

Crown lands. — " Crown lands" shall mean and include such ungranted Crown 
or public lands or Crown domain as are within and belong to His Majesty in 
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right of the Province of British Columbia, and whether or not any waters flow 
over or cover the same. (1906, c. 24, s. 2.) 

Patented /a;i(Js.—" Patented lands" shall mean lands granted by the Crown 
during the period commencing on the Tth day of April, A. I). 1887, and ending 
on tlie listh (lav of April, A. 1). Isss. 

Timher teaaehoUl. — "Timber leasehold" shall mean lands included in timber 
leases granted after the 31st day of December, 187!), and lands included in any 
timber lease licreafter granted. 

Tiviber limits. — "Timber limits" shall mean lands specified and comprised 
in any timber license. (('. A. 1S88, e. 6G, s. 2 and 62; 1906, c. 24. s. 2; 1907, 
c. 25, s. 2.) 

PEEEMI'TION OF GROWN LANDS. 

31. Lanil that hkiii be preevipted — CanceUation of records — Tim.bcrJaiids not 
to he preempted. — No preemption record shall be granted except for land taken 
up for agricultural purposes, and the chief commissioner may cancel any such 
record when it shall be shown to his satisfaction that the same has been 
obtained for other than agricultural purposes. Timberlands, as specified in sub- 
section (5) of section 34 of this act, shall not be open for preemption (1907, 
c. 25, s. 8). 

SALE OF CROWN LANDS. 

(5) Fir.<:t-clas.s lands — Second-class lands — Timherlnnds not to be sold. — 
Lands which are suitable for agricultural purposes or which are capable of 
being brought under cultivation profitably, or which are wild hay meadow lands, 
shall rank and be classified as flrst-class lands. AU other lands, other than 
timberlands, shall rank and be classified as second-class lands. Timberlands 
(that is lands which contain milling timber to the average extent of eight 
thousand feet to the acre west of the Cacsades, and five thousand feet per acre 
east of the Cascades, to each one hundred and sixty acres), shall not be open 
for sale. 

CROWN GRANTS OF SUBSIDY LANDS. 

38. All grants of Crown lands made, or to be made, to any person or corpora- 
tion to aid the construction of a railway or other work shall be subject to the 
land laws of the province, except to the extent that such laws are expressly 
varied by the terms of such subsidy act. The provisions of this section shall 
apply to all grants of Crown lands heretofore made (1908, c. 30, s. 38). 



48. Saving clause re existing pulp leases. — Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in chapter 30 of the Statutes of 1903^, the powers and discretion of the 
Crown and the just rights and privileges of those persons who in good faith 
have complied with the provisions of the sections of the " land act " relating 
to pulp leases shall be preserved. (1903-4, c. 30, s. 18.) 

TIMBER LANDS. 

49. Rrneiiml of leases.^AM leases of unsurveyed and unpreenipted Crown 
timber lands, which have been granted for a period of twenty-one years, may 
be renewed for consecutive and successive periods of twenty-one years, subject 
to such terms, conditions, royalties, and ground rents as may be in force by' 
Stiitnle at the time of the expiration of snch ros]iectivc leases: Provided, that 
such I'enewal is applied for within one year previous to the expiration of the 
then-cxisdng lease; and in'oviilcd. Unit all arrears of rovnlties, ground rents, 
and other charges lire first fully paid. 

All exislln,!.' leases of <'r(>wn timber limits which have been granted previous 
to the p,-iswif;e of this sectinu of the "land acl " and now in force may be 
renewed tor con, (■ciitivc and snrcessive periods of twenty-one years: Provided, 
that snch existing leases sliall be surrendered within one year from the date 
of the enactment of this section. 

And it is further enaclca that such leases may be renewed for the unexpired 
portion of the lerni mentioned in the lenses to be surrendered on the same 
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«™^/°''^"lT^' '■™*?' f"^ royalties as so specified in the said leases to be 
surrendered the remainder of the term of twenty-one years for which the 
said leases shall be renewed on surrender shall be subject to such terms, con- 
ditions, royalties, and ground rents as may be in force by statute at the time 
the _ existing leases, surrendered under the conditions of this section, would 

Conditions as to manufacture of timher.— All timber cut under lease, special 

license, or general license from provincial lands lying west of the Cascade 

/S^?^?l j!,°V"^'^™® ™'^^'^ ^^ manufactured within the confines of the Province 

of British Columbia, otherwise the lease, special license, or general license shall 

be canceled. (1901, c. 30, s. 7; 1906, c. 24, s. 10.) 

50. Leases /or purpose of stripping hemlock trees of bark.— It shall be lawful 
for the lieutenant governor in council to grant leases of unpreempted Crown 
lands for a term not to exceed thirty years for the purpose of stripping hem- 
lock trees of bark, subject to such rent and conditions as the lieutenant gov- 
ernor in council may see fit to impose. (1891, c. 15, s. 13; 1892, c 25 s 8 ) 

52. License required to out timher on Grown lands.— It shall be unlawful 
for any person, without a license in that behalf, to be granted as hereinafter 
mentioned, to cut, fell, or carry away any trees or timber upon or from any 
of the Crown lands of this Province. (C. A. 1888, c. 60, s. 63; 1903-4, c. 

53. Penalty for cutting timber without license. — Every person who shall 
violate the provisions of the preceding section shall for each offense be liable, 
upon summary conviction before any two justices of the peace or any sti- 
pendiary or police magistrate, to a penalty of not less than five dollars nor 
more than five hundred dollars. (C. A. 1888, c. 66, s. 64.) 

54. Cliief commissioner of lands and works may grant special licenses to cut 
timber. — The chief commissioner of lands andi works may grant licenses, to 
be called special licenses, to cut timber on Crown lands at the rates by this act 
imposed, and subject to such conditions, regulations, and restrictions as may 
from time to time be established by the lieutenant governor in council, and of 
which notice may be given in the British Columbia Gazette. (C. A. 1888, c. 66 
s. 65; 1903^, c. 30, s. 5.) 

55. Special timber licenses. — Any person desirous of obtaining such special 
license shall comply with the following provisions : 

57. Special timber licenses for logging purposes. — (1) A special timber license 
for logging purposes shall not be granted for a larger area than six hundred 
and forty acres of land, which shall be in one block bounded by straight lines 
drawn to the cardinal points, none of which lines shall be less than forty (40) 
chains in length, except in cases where such a length can not be obtained; nor 
shall the license be granted for a longer period than one year, and the fees 
payable for such special license shall be ns follows: 

Fees. — For each license : West of the Cascade Eange, one hundred and forty 
dollars ; east of the Cascade Range and in the electoral district of Atlin, one 
hundred and fifteen dollars. 

Royalty ta.r — Chief cnmniissioner may offer Vimitu to public cnmpetition. — 
Such license may be granted at the discretion of the chief commissioner, and 
shall be subject to such tax and royalty as may be by this act, or from time to 
time by any act of the legislature of the Province of British Columbia, imposed 
or reserved : Provided that the chief commissioner of lands and works may, 
before granting any special license, offer the liffilts to public competition, when 
he has reason to believe that the public interests will he served by so doing. 

Transfer and renewal of special timber licenses now in force. — (2) All spe- 
cial timber licenses which are now in force or any \yhlch may hare been applied 
for, or notice of which application has appeared in the British Columbia 
Gazette on or before the fifteenth day of April, 1905, shall be transferable and 
may be renewed each year for sixteen successive years, and the fees for each 
renewal of any such license shall be paid in advance, and shall be of the same 
amount as is now pnid for siicli license: Provided, That the right of such annual 
renewal shall not be acquired by the holder of any license unless he shall, at 
the time of applying for the first renewal of his license, have given notice in 
writing to the chief commissioner of lands and works of his intention to avail 
himself of the privileges of this clause. In addition to the royalty which is now 
reserved by section 66 of this act, there shall be paid to His Majesty ten cents 
,per thousand feet, board measure, upon and in respect to all timber suitable 
for spars, piles, saw logs, roilrcad ties and props for mining puii'nses, cut and 
removed from lands comprised within any special license heretofore issued or 
coming within the scope of this subsection. 
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Traiixfcr and rriiciral of s/tccidl iiiiihrr Uccn^rn hcrriifU r ifsfmcd — Rriicn-al of 
siiiciiil thiihcr licnixcx.— lii.j All six'cial timber lifc-iscs wbieh may hereafter 
be iNsueil shall be transferable and shall be reuewablc each year for twenty-one 
sufcessive years. When any such licenise shall be jxranted in j-espect of land 
situalcd ^yithin ten miles of an inroriioruted town or c-ity, or in resjiect of land 
sitnale in the Aifinily of any i-cijislci-ed town site, the same may be renewed 
only at the discretion of the chief commissioner. (10(10, c. 24, s. 12.) 

Traitsfrr uiid rciicirdl of siiccinl timber Vccii.sc-s. — (3'/.) Every special timber 
license shall be transferable and shall be renewable from year to year while 
there is on the land included in such license merchantable timber in sufficient 
quantity to make it commercially valuable (tiruof whereof must be furnished 
to the satisfaction of the chief commissioner), if the terms and conditions of 
the license and the provisions of the land act and of any regulations passed by 
order in council respecting or affecting the same have been complied with: 
Provided, however, that the holder of any license who wishes to renew under 
the provisions of this subsection shall surrender his old license and all privi- 
leges appertaining thereto within two years from the first day of April, 1910, 
and shall at such time apply for the renewal thereof under the jirovisions of 
this subsection, and shall, in addition to all other payments to be made here- 
under, pay a fee of twenty dollars : Provided, that such renewal shall be sub- 
ject to the payment of such rental or license fee and such tax or royalty and 
to such terms and conditions, regulations and restricions as are fixed or im- 
posed by any statute or order in council in force at the time renewal is made, 
or at any time thereafter. When any such license shall be granted in respect 
of land situated within ten miles of an incoi'iiorated triwu or city, or in resjieet 
of land situate in the vicinity of any registered to\\-n site, the same may be 
renewed only at the discretion of the chief commissioner ; Provided, that wlien- 
ever the land included within any such license shall, after an inspection has 
been made by the chief commissioner, be ascertained to be fit for settlement 
and to be required for that purpose, the chief commissioner may require the 
licensee to carry on and complete the cutting and removal of the timber thereon 
within such reasonable time as the chief commissioner may fix and prescribe, 
and on the expiration of such time, or any extension thereof, the license shall 
be cancelled and the land included therein shall be opened for settlement on such 
terms and conditions as the lieutenant governor may think fit. (191(1, c. 28. s, (1.) 

Fees for renewal of speeial timber / i(;c/(. se.— ( 4.) ' The fee for such renewal of 
special timber license shall be paid before the expiration of such license: Pro- 
vided, however, that if it shall appear that the holder of any such license has 
failed or neglected to pay the renewal fee before the expiration of the license 
he shall, upon payment of such fee and an additional sum of twenty-five dol- 
lars within three months after such expiration, be entitled to a renewal of 
the license: Provided also, that the holder of any special timber license who 
has failed or neglected to pay the renewal fee for any license which expired on 
or since the first day of November, 1907, shall have the privilege of obtaining 
a renewal of such license, provided the land covered thereby is still vacant 
crown land, upon payment of such fees as would have been payable had such 
license been kept in good standing and an additional sum of fifty dollars for 
each license if application for the same be made within sixty days from the 
passing of this act. 

Survey. — (5.) No licensee who elects to renew his license under the pro- 
visions of subsection (2) of this section, and no person who takes out a license 
after the fifteenth day of April, 1905, shall be .-illowed to cut or carry away 
.•my timber from off any such timber limit nidess the said license has a"t 
his own expense, had the land surveyed by a duly qualified provincial land 
surveyor. The chief commissioner of lands and works ma v. however at any 
time notify the holder of any srieci.al timber license to have the land covered 
by such license surveyed by a duly qualified provincial laud surveyor within a 
time to be mentioned in such notice, and if sucli land shall not 'lie surveyed 
within such tmie, or within such further time as may be granted bv the chief 
commissioner of lands nnd works therefor, the holder of such license shall for- 
feit all his rights to the timber on said land, and such license shall become null 
and void. (1905, c. 3.3, s. 3; 190!), c. 2S, s. 5.) 

58. Right of vyii/ (U-nixs hin,I/i for tiniher rtnites, r/c— Any holder of a timber 
leasehold, timber land in fee simple, or of a special timber license who may 
desire to secure a rigbt of way across any lands for the purpose of constructing 
chutes, fiumos roads or other ^^■orI<s, for use in getting out timber from thi 
limit covered by his lease or lice,ls,^ shall give thirty days" notice of his inten- 
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tion to apply to the chief commissioner of binds for mitliority to constrnct such 
chutes lUimes, roiiils, or other works by an advertisennnit publislieil one month 
in the British Columbia Gazette and in a newspaper published or circulated in 
the district in which the land is situated. The applicant shall also give thirty 
days' notice to the owner of the land over, through, or upon which such chutes 
fluuie.s, roads, or other worlds are to be constructed. Such notice may be given 
personally or m such manner as may be directed bv the chief commissioner 
The chief comnii.'isiouer is hereby enipowerea to grant or refuse such applica- 
tion uiion such terms and conditions as the circumstances may warrant The 
applicant shall be granted only a right of way forty feet wide, and all works 
shall be confined to said area, and the title obtained by the applicant shall be 
only an easement: Provided, that compensation for said right of way shall be 
paid for before an entry is made on said land, and if the parties can'not agree 
on the amount of said compensation, then the same shall be submitted to arbi- 
tration and settled in accordance with the terms and under the provisions of 
the " arbitration act." Such chutes, flumes, roads, or other works shall not be 
located or constructed on any lands on which buildings have been erected or 
which may be in use as gardens or orchards. The benefits and burdens herein- 
before mentioned shall insure to the heirs, executors, admini.=tratoi's, successors 
and assigns of the persons affected. (1906, c. 24, s. 19; 1907, c. 25 s 20- 191o' 
c. 28, s. 7.) ' ' 

59. Rights and potoers of licensee nndcr a special lirciisr. — The special license 
shall vest in the holder thereof all rights of property whatsoever in all trees, 
timber, and lumber cut within the limits of the license during the terra thereof, 
whether the trees, timber, and lumber are cut by authority of the licensee or 
by any other person with or without his consent, and such license shall entitle 
the holder thereof to seize, in revindication or otherwise, such trees, timber, 
or lumber where the same are found in the possession of any unauthorized 
person, and also to institute any action ,n gainst any wrongful possessor or tres- 
passer, and to prosecute all trespassers and other offenders to punishment, and 
to recover damages, if any; and all proceedings pending at the expiration of 
any license may be continued to final termination as if the license had not 
expired. 

Qiiani/infi Icditrs mail be ixKiird in respect of lands held niidcr speoinl timher 
Hcenxe or timber lease. — Notwithstanding anything in this act contained, it 
shall be lawful for the lieutenant governor in council to grant leases for quarry- 
ing purposes of any lands held under special timber license or timber lease, or 
any i)art thereof, uiifin such terms and conditions as may be deemed advisable 
(C. A. ISNS. c. (iC. s. f)9 ; 1909, c. 2S, s. 6.) 

60. Hand lofiticr'n license. — (1. ) In addition to the special licenses authorized 
by section 54 of this act. and notwithstanding the reserve placed upon timber 
by order in council, dated 24tli December, 1907. the chief commissioner may. 
upon payment of the sum of twenty-five dollars therefor, grant a general 
license to cut timber from Crown lauds, not being timber limits or leases, and 
within such area as may be specified or designated in such license or lease ; but 
such license shall be personal, and shall only grant authority to the person 
named therein to cut timber as a hand logger, and such license shall be in force 
for one year from the date thereof, and no longer. 

Licensees, e-recpt in case of Indians, must be Provineial votera. — (2.) No 
license under this section shall be granted to any person who is not on the list 
of voters for the legislature of the Province of British Columbia, except persons 
of the Indian race. 

Determination of area to be included in liecnse. — (3.) The area to be specified 
or designated in each license granted under this section shall, before the grant- 
ing of the license, be inspected by the forest ranger or one of the assistant 
timber inspectors, or such other person as may be authorized by the chief com- 
missioner for that purpose. 

Steam power, etc., not to be used by licensee. — (4.) The holder of a license 
granted under this section shall i'(it use steam power, or machinery operated by 
steam power, in carrying on lumber operations under such license. 

Penalty. — (5.) Any person being the holder of a license granted under this 
section, who shall violate the provisions of the preceding subsections hereof, 
.shall be liable, on summary conviction before a stipendiary magistrate, to a pen- 
alty of not less than twenty-five dollars and not exceeding one hundred dollars 
for each offense. (1909, c.'2S. s. 7.) 

61. Assignments of timber leases and special timber licenses. — Every assign- 
ment of a timber lease or sjiecial timber license shall be filed in the department 
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of lands, iiud ii fee of Ave dollars shall bo livable in resiiect of each lease or 
license assigned. (1906, c. 24, s. 13; 1907, c. 25. s. 17; 1910, c. 28. s. 8.) 

62. Validation of special limi'er Hcrii.ies heretofore issued. — All special timber 
licenses and all renewals thereof heretofore granted shall be deemed to have 
been legally granted, but nothing in this section contained shall affect any legal 
proeci'diug now pending respecting any such license or renewal thereof. (1906, 
c. 24, s. 14.) 

63. Validation of certain leases heretofore granted. — The leases hereinafter 
set out and which have already bet-n grunted are hereliy validated and con- 
firmed, and shall have the same force and effect as if granted after the passing 
of this act: 

' Lease dated September 12(h, 1909, is.sued to Andrew Richards. 

Lease dated October 15th, 1901, issued to Ross Mahon. 

Lease dated February 26th, 1904, Issued to W. E. Norris and P. A. Hovelaque. 

Lease dated July 2sih, 1904, issued to the Crescent Oyster Company, Limited. 

Lease dated June 27th, 1905, issued to Crescent Oyster Company, Limited. 

And lease dated June 27th, 1905, issued to Crescent Oyster Company, Limited. 

Provided that with respect to any applications for leases of Crown lands 
within the meaning of this act, made before the passage of this act, if the 
applicants therefor have bona tide complied with the provisions of subsections 
(2) "and (3) of section 41 of said chapter 113 to the satisfaction of the chief 
commissioner of lands and works, the chief commissioner of lands and works 
may, notwithstanding that the said applications were made and the pro- 
visions of the said subsections (2) and (3) were complied with before the 
passage of this act, grant leases of such Crown lands under the provisions of 
this act. (1906, c. 24, s. 16.) 

64. Licenses not to he granted over Indian reserves, etc. — No timber license 
shall be granted in respect of lands forming the site of an Indian settlement 
or reserve, and the chief commissioner may refuse to grant a license in respect 
of any particular land if, in the opinion of the lieutenant governor in council, 
it is deemed expedient in the public interest so to do. (C. A. 18SS. c. 66. s. 71.1 

65. Ground rent, five cents per acre. — In addition to the royalty hereinafter 
reserved on all timber cut on timber leaseholds, there shall be paid annually, 
as gi'ound rent, the sum of five cents per acre for each acre included in any 
timber lease which has been granted since the 31st day of December, 1879, and 
prior to the 28th day of April, 1888. (C. A. 1888, c. 66, s. 72.) 

66. Royalty reserved to the Grown on nil iiinher and xoood cut upon Croicn 
lands, patented lands, or timber leaseholds. — (1.) There is reserved to and for 
the use of His Majesty, his heirs and successors, a royalty of fifty cents for 
every thousand feet, board measure, upon and in respect of all timber suitable 
for spars, piles, saw logs, or railroad ties, props for mining purposes, shingle 
or other bolts of cedar, fir, or spruce, and a royalty of twenty-five cents for 
every cord of other wood cut upon Crown lands, iintented lands, timber lease- 
holds, or timber limits, and upon any lands hereafter granted. Piles shall be 
measured by the running foot, and railway ties and props shall be measured 
by the cord ; and for the purposes of this act two hundred running feet of piles, 
or one cord of ties or props, shall be taken respectively as equal to one thousand 
feet board measure. (1896, c. 28, s. 2.) 

Tax upon all timhor e.rcept that upon lohie-h royalty reserved hi/ preceding 
subsection. — (2.) There shall be due and payable to His Ma.iosty. his heirs and 
sncces.sors, a tax upon all limber cut within the I'rovince of Krilish Columbia, 
save and except that upon which a royalty is reserved by this section or that 
upon which any royalty or tax is payable to the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada, which tax shall be in accordance with the following schedules: 
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Timber. 



J 



Rate per M feet 
B. M. on grade. 



Additional rate to be added for 
increased sizes. 



Diameters. 



•a-^ 



Ig 



Grade. 



The Xollowing re- 
bate on tax shall 
be allowed when 
the timber upon 
which it is due 
or payable is 
manufactured or 
used in the Pro- 
vince of British 
Columbia — 



Spars and saw logs, 
and saw bolts, of 
all kinds. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Feet. 
40 



50 
00 
70 
80 
(') 



In. 
24 



$2.00 



2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
4.00 



$1.50 



1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
3.00 



SI. 00 



1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.50 



In. 
25 



32 
37 
42 
46 



In. 
31 



$0.20 



.40 
.60 



1.00 
1.50 



$0.16 



.30 
.45 
.60 
.76 
1.00 



$0.10 



All the tax over 
and above 1 cent 
per M feet B. M. 



1 Over 80 feet. 2 Over 48 feet. 

Schedule No. 2. 



Timber. 


Lengths, 

not 

over — 


Dia- 
meters, 

not 
over — 


Rate per 
Unear 
foot. 


All piles or poles 
over 12 inches, 
in diameter shall 
be scaled, graded 
No. 1, and taxed 
at rates.as under— 


The following rebate on 
tax shall be allowed 
when the timber upon 
which it is due or pay- 
able is manufactured 
or used in the Province 
of British Columbia — 




Length. 


Per 1,000 
feet B. M. 


Piles, poles, and crib tim- 
bers. 
Do 


Feet, 
40 

50 
60 
70 
80 
W 


Inches. 
11 


$0.01 

.OH 
.01 J 
.01} 
.02 
•"_ .021 


Feet. 
40 

50 
60 
70 
80 
(■) 


S2.00 

2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
4.00 


All the tax over and 
above one two-hun- 
dredths of 1 cent per 
linear foot. 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 









1 Over 80 feet. 



Provided always, that tbe lieuteiiaut governor in couiiciJ may allow such 
rebate on piles, telegraph poles, and crib timber not manufactured or used in 
the Province as may be deemed advisable. 

Schedule No. 3. 

Mining props and lagging, (50c.) fifty cents per cord. 
Railway ties, (50c.) fifty cents per cord. 
Cord wood, (25c.) twenty-five cents per cord. 

A rebate will be allowed of all the ta.x over and above one cent per cord on 
all railway ties and mine props and lag,ging and cord wood used in the I'rovince. 

Schedule No. 4. 

Shingle or other bolts of cedar, fir, or spruce, one dollar per cord. The re- 
bate to be allowed when manufactured or used in the Province of British Colum- 
bia shall be all over and above one cent per cord. 

Scaling.— (Z) All timber upon which any royalty or tax is payable to the 
Crown shall be scaled and graded by an official scaler in accordance with the 
proyisions of the "timber measurement act, 1906." 

'Bmemfttion from iiayinciit of royalty on cord ivood. — (4) Actual settlers who are 
preemptors of Crown lands, who have occupied their preemption claim for two 
years, who have had the said claim surveyed, and who have taken out certifi- 
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cates of improvement, shall be exempt from payment of royalty or tax upon 
cord wood cut iiiion their pr(^emption claims for sale: Provided that such exemp- 
tion shall cease when a Crown grant is issued for the land. (1903-4, c. 30, s. 
9; 1907, c. 25, s. 18.) 

67. Lien for roua^ll, in-'-, and ront.—iWl timber or wood upon which a royalty 
or tax is reserved, or which has Ijcen cut upon timber leaseholds, shall be liable 
for the payment of the royalty or tax (and in the case of leaseholds, for the rent) 
by this act imposed, so long and wheresoever the timber, or any part of it, may 
be found in British Columbia, whether in the original logs or manufactured into 
deal boards or other stuffs ; and in case Such timber or -wood has been made up 
with other timber or wood into a crib, dam or raft, or in any other manner 
has been so mixed up as to render it impossible or difHcult to distinguish the 
timber liable to the payment of royalty, tax, or rent from timber or wood not 
so liable, such other timber or wood shall also be liable for all royalty, tax, and 
rent imposed by this act; and all officers or agents entrusted with the collec- 
tion of the royalty, tax, or rent may follow all such timber or wood and seize 
and detain the same wherever it is found until such royalties, tax, and rent, 
and the reasonable costs and expenses of seizure and detention, are paid or 
secured. (1093^, c. 30, s. 10.) 

68. Lien upon steamships, etc. — The Crown shall have a lien tijion all sawmills 
or other factories, steamships, railway and stationary engines, smelters, con- 
centrators, and all furnaces or machinery in or for which any timber or wood 
upon which a royalty or tax is reserved or payable in any way or manner, or for 
any purpose, has been or is being manufactured, used, or consumed, also upon all 
steamships, towboats, scows, or other vessels, upon all engines, logging plant 
or material, and upon all railway trains, teams, and wagons in anj' way engaged 
in talcing out or in transporting such timber ; such lien to confer the same rights, 
and to be enforceable in the same manner as the lien and rights of recovery of 
royalties conferred by the provisions in that behalf of this act. (1903-4, c. 30, 
s. 11.) 

69. Accounts and returns. — Every lessee or licensee of timber lands, and every 
person operating a mill or other industry which may cut or use timber or 
cord wood ui)on or in respect of which any royalty or tax is by this act reserved 
or imposed, shall keep correct booliS of account of all timber or cord wood cut or 
received by or for them, and shall render monthly statements thereof, or if 
demanded shall furnish a true copy of the tallyman's or scaler's daily work, 
duly sworn to, which shall contain all such particulars as the chief commissioner 
may require; and such books of account shall be open at all reasonable hours 
for the inspection of any person appointed for carrying out the jirovisions of 
this act, and such lessee or licensee, or person operating a mill or other industry, 
shall pay monthly all sums of money, as are so shown to be due, to the chief 
commissioner of lands : 

(o) Provided that, if, after said inspection of such books of account, it shall 
be found that in any previous statement there is still an amount of timber not 
reported, and which is subject to royalty or tax, then the said lessee, or licensee, 
of timber lands, and every person operating a mill or other industry, who is in 
arrear of such royalty, shall forthwith pay such arrears, and shall be subject 
to all the provisions of this act for nonpayment of same. (190S, c. 30, s 69: 
1910, c. 28, s. 9.) 

70. MiVov:ners may collect royalties due — Croirii lini o\i uiill and timber 
thereat. — It shall be lawful for any person owning or operating any mill to 
collect the royalties due to the Crown upon any logs which niav be brought to 
his mill, and to give receipts therefor. All moneys so received shall be ac- 
counted for and paid over to the Crown. The Crown shall ha\(' a lien upon 
the mill and all timber thereat, or on any lands or waters appurtenant thereto, 
for all royalties collected under this section; such lien to confer the same rights 
and to be enforceable in the same manner as the lien held under section 66 of 
this act may from time to time be. (in(Ki-4, c. 30, s. 13.) 

71. Timber that may be out without ^Vr^.w.— This act shall not be construed 
to inflict penalties upon free miners (within the meaning of the term "free 
miner," as described in the "mineral act"), engaged in prospecting or in pre- 
limmary development work of any mineral or placer claim, who shall give satis- 
factory proof to the gold commissioner or government agent of the district in 
which such miner.'il or placer claim is situate that the said mineral or placer 
clami IS not being operated so that any income or profit is derived therefrom, 
nor upon travellers, nor upon persons engaged in merely scientific pursuits or 
exploring, nor ui)(jn farmers cutting timber in connection with their farms, nor 
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upon persons cutting cord wood for personal use for fuel for domestic purposes 
and not for sale, or cutting cord wood for school purposes, n(u- shall such person 
be required to pay any loyalty or tax thereon. (]'.I00, c. 17, s. 1; 1903^, c. 
30, s. 14.) 

72. Title can not &e aoquina to tinnier eiil oh- Groirn, etc., Jaiiiis iDitlioiit 
license— t<eizurc of sninc by the Crou-n.—lt any person, without authority or 
otherwise than is permitted by this act. cuts or employs, (jr induces any other 
person to cut, or assist in cutting, any timber of any kind on any of the Crown 
lands, patented lands, timber leaseholds, or timber limits, or removes or carries 
away any merchantable timber of any kind so cut, from any such Crown or 
patented lands, or timber leaseholds, or limits, he shall not acquire any right 
to the timber so cut, or any claim to any remuneration for cutting, preparing 
the same for market, or conveying the same td or towards market. Any such 
timber may be seized by the chief commissioner, or any government agent, or 
by any agent or person appointed under this act, or any person acting under 
the authority or by direction of either of them, and shall be sold for the bene- 
fit of the Crown : 

(a) When the timber or saw logs made has or have been removed by any 
such person out of the reach of the chief commissioner ur assistant commis- 
sioner, or any agent appointed for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act such first-mentioned person shall, in addition to the loss of his labour 
and disbursements, forfeit a sum of ten dollars for each tree (rafting stuff ex- 
cepted) which he is proved to have cut, or caused to be cut or carried away. 

(6) Such sum shall be recovered with costs in the name of the chief com- 
missioner, or any government agent, in any court having jurisdiction In civil 
matters to the amount of the penalty. 

(c) In such cases it shall be incumbent upon the party charged to prove his 
authority to cut, and the averment only of the party seizing or prosecuting that 
he is employed under the authority of this act shall be sufficient proof thereof, 
unless the defendant proves the contrarv. (C. A. 1888, c. 66, s. 78; 1903^, c. 
30, s. 15.) 

73. When timjjer so cut is mixed vp iritli otlier timber, the ichole to be /or- 
feited unless separated by the holder thereof. — Where timber has been cut 
without authority on Crown lands, patented lands, timber leaseholds, or timber 
limits, and has been made up with other timber into a crib, dam, or raft, or in 
any other manner has been so mixed up as to render it impossible or difficult 
to distinguish the timber so unlawfully cut on Crown lands, patented lands, 
timber leaseholds, or timber limits, from other timber with which it is mixed 
up, the whole of the timber so mixed up shall be held to have been cut without 
authority, and shall be liable to seizure and forfeiture until separated by the 
holder satisfactorily to the officer making the seizure. (C. A. 1888, c. 66, s. 79.) 

74. Poicer of officer making tlie seizure. — The officer making any seizure under 
this act may call in any assistance necessary for securing and protecting the 
timber seized. (1806. c. 28, s. 6.) 

75. Sale of seised timber. — All timber seized under this act shall be deemed 
to be condemned unless the amounts due for rent, royalty, or tax, and the costs 
and expenses of seizure and detention, be paid within ten days from the day 
of seizure, or unless the person from whom it was seized, or the owner thereof, 
within ten days from the day of seizure, give notice to the seizing officer or 
nearest government agent that he disputes the seizure; failing such payment or 
notice the chief commissioner may order the sale of said timlser, or of so much 
thereof as ma.v be sufficient to pay all rents or royalties due. and all the costs 
and expenses of seizure, detention, and sale. (1903^, c. 30, s. 16.) 

76. Deterwination of validity of .leiziires. — Any judge of the supreme or of a 
county court may, upon petition in a summary way, try and determine such 
seizures, and may order the delivery of the timber to the alleged owner, upon 
his complying with the following requirements : 

(a) He shall first pay the full amount of the rent, royalty, or tax claimed, 
together with a sum equal to the costs and expenses to that time incurred in 
respect of such seizure, and shall give sufficient and acceptable security for 
such amount to meet further costs and expenses as the judge trying the case 
may consider requisite for that purpose. 

(6) Such security shall be taken in the name of the chief commissioner to 
His Majesty's use, and shall be delivered up to and kept by the chief com- 
missioner. 

(c) If such seized timber is condemned, the value thereof, or the amount due 
for royalty, tax, rent, and costs or expenses, shall be forthwith paid to the chief 
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commissioner, otherwise tlie penalty sliall be enforced and recovered. (1903-4. 
c. 30, s. 17.) - ^ „. , 

'77. Penally for making false statemcnla to evade payment of royaltiea, etc.— 
Every person availing himself of any false statement or oath to evade the pay- 
ment of any moneys payable under this act in respect to timber, or endeavour- 
ing to convey out of British Columbia any timber In respect of which the 
royalties by this act imposed are payable, without first paying such royalties, 
shall forfeit the timber in respect of which payment of such moneys is at- 
tempted to be evaded, and shall, upon summary conviction before any two 
justices of the peace, or any stipendiary or police magistrate, be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding five hundred dollars. (C. A. 1888, c. 66, s. S3.) 

78. Draivhaolc on exported timber, etc. — The lieutenant governor in council 
may allow, on the exportation beyond the limits of the Province of any piles 
^nd spars, or of any timber manufactured at any mill in British Columbia upon 
which the royalty by this act imposed has been paid, a drawback or rebate 
equal to one-half of the royalty paid upon such timber. (C. A. 1888, c. 66, s. 84.) 

79. Rules and regulations may 6e made. — The chief commissioner of lands 
and works may, with the approval of the lieutenant governor In council, ap- 
point such persons and make all such rules and regulations as he may deem 
proper for carrying out the provisions of this act. (O. A. 1SS8, c. 66, s. 85.) 

KESERVATION OF COAL AND PETROLEUM. 

96. No Crown grant issued under the land act for land, the title to which has 
been acquired after the twenty-seventh day of February, A. D. 1899, shall convey 
any right to coal or petroleum which may be found on such land, and Crown 
grants issued for such land shall contain an express reservation to the Crown 
of all the coal and petroleum found therein. (1899, c. 38, s. 18.) 

REMOVAL OF TRESPASSERS. 

99. When any person is wrongfully or without lawful authority in possession 
of any public land and refuses to vacate or abandon possession of the same, the 
chief commissioner of lands and works, or any officer or agent of the department 
of lands and works authorized by the chief commissioner for that purpose, may, 
upon affidavit of the facts, apply to the county judge of the county, or any 
stipendiary magistrate of the district, in which the land lies, for a summons 
directed to such person calling upon him forthwith to vacate or abandon posses- 
sion of the said land, or within ten days after service of said summons to show 
cause why an order for- his removal should not be made, and if upon return of 
the summons it shall appear that he has not vacated or abandoned possession, 
or he shall not show good cause to the contrary, the judge or stipendiary magis- 
trate shall make an order for the summary removal of such person from such 
land, and such order shall be executed by the sheriff, or any bailiff, or constable, 
or otlicj; person to whom it shall be delivered. (1S97, c. 21. s. 2.) 

CROWN CHANTS OF LAND PURCHASED BEFORE 187". 

110. In any ease in which the chief commissioner of lands and works, or other 
the officer for the time being charged with the duty of issiiing Crown grants to 
persons claiming grants of land purchased previous to the thirteenth day of 
April, 1870, either directly or derivatively from the Crown, shall not be satis- 
fled with the evidence of the validity of the claim of any applicant for such 
Crown LTiiut. sncli chief commissioner or officer aforesaid is hereby authorized 
■and empowered to, and shall, if required by the applicant so to do, refer such 
■claim, and all other matters in anywise relating thereto, to the registrar general 
of titles, who shall examine into the claim, title, or matter so referred, and 
proceed therein in the manner hereinafter provided. (C. A. ISSS, c. 66, s. 106.) 

UriHCKLJ.ANEors ]'H0\ IHlo:\S. 

127. Vliiiwse not to rccanl or avqnirc Crown lands — iiiwh record or grant to 
■1)6 void. — It sliiill not be linyl'ul lor a eomniissiouer or any other person to 
issue a preemption record of any Grown land, or sell any portion thereof, to 
any Chinese, nor t;nint authority nndev the said net to any Chinese to record 
or divert any wiiter frcnn the niitnral channel of any stream, lake, or river in 
this Province. Any record or ,urant made e(mtrarv to the provisions of this 
section shnll be void and of no ellVet. (C. A. 1888, e. 06, s. 122 ) 
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SAVINU CLAUSE Ul(;Al!l)li\(i OI'I KA'l'lON (IF ClIAPTKK 25 OF 1907. 

132. .Siiriii!/ (7(7 U.ST.— Nohvitlistaiuling luiytlihif,' in (.-luuitei- 25 of tlie Stiitutes 
of 1907 (■(Hitained. all jiersons who, before tbe twcnty-fiftb day of April, A. D. 
1907, staked lauds for (lie purpose of applyiutj.for iieriuissioii to purchase or 
lease the sauie. or to acquire a special tiuilier liceuse over the same, and who 
shall have couiuieuced to publish in the lU-itish Columbia (ia/.ette notice of their 
luteution to apply for such permission, (U- fiu- such speMal timber license, before 
the first day of .fiuie, 1907, and all persons who, before the said twenty-flfth 
day of April, A. I). 1907, applied to purch;ise surveyed lands, shall be entitled to 
complete their applications as under the provisions of the act in force at the 
time of such stakius, or at the time of making such application for surveved 
lands. (1907, c. 25, s. 21.) 

loo. Repeal (7(1 H.v(;.— Chapter 113 of the Itevised Slatutes, 1S97, chanter 3S of 
the Statutes of 1899, chapters 16 and 17 of the Statutes of 1900, chapter 30 of 
the Statutes of 1901, chapter 15 of the Statutes of lOo:;, chapter 30 of the Stat- 
utes of 1903-4, chapters 33 and 34 of the Statutes of 1905, chapter 24 of the 
Statutes of 1900, and chapter 25 of tlie Statutes of 1907, aie hereby repealed. 

The following telegrams were submitted by Mr. Skinner : 

Portland, Oeeg., February 9. 
Rtjssell Hawkins, 

Care ^\'al/s and J/cjoiv I'omniitiee, Jloune of Represeiilatiees, 

Wanliiiiijtoii, D. C. 
Resolution Canadian reciprocity passed House of Oregon Iiegislature this 
morning to come up under suspension rules in Senate this afternoon. Prospects 
favorable. 

L. J. Wentwoeth. 

Portland, Oreg., February 7-S, 1911. 
Rtjssel Hawkins, 

Hew Willard, Washington, D. C. 

This association, representing about 100 mills, with annual output worth 
$80,000,000, protests against proposed Canadian reciprocal measure for follow- 
ing reasons : 

Owing to the low prices for lumber which have prevailed for past IS months, 
especially the lower grades, excessive freight rates, and overproduction we have 
been forced to leave considerable percentage of the lower grades In the woods. 
To allow influx Canadian lumber, especially common, will materially increase 
waste in logging, and instead of conserving our timliier as claimed will work 
for further loss in our natural resources. Owing to more favorable shipping 
laws, by which Canadian mills can ship in foreign bottoms into States while we 
are restricted to American bottoms, the California market already demoralized, 
and our largest consumer of common lumber will buy freely from Canada. This 
association represents only 50 per cent of Oregon mills to which these argu- 
ments apply with equal force. Which lumber does Canada accept under pro- 
posed agreement? Refer to Department Agriculture Forest Service for data, 
capital, and labor employed. Following resolution submitted to Oregon Legis- 
lature to-day : 

Whereas the Canadian reciprocal agreement, proposing the removal of duties 
upon farm and timber products, is now under consideration by Congress; and 

Where.'is the removal of these existing tarifCs upon its products will work 
inestimable damage to the welfare of the State; and 

Whereas by reason of the shipping laws of the United States foreign vessels 
can not be used between domestic ports, while vessels under any flag can be 
used between Canadian ports and those of the United States, thereby securing 
very much lower rates and making the competition more difllcult to meet ; and 

Whereas tariff commission has been appointed by the President of the United 
States to examine into and report on the necessity of changes in our present 
tariffs on all commodities, both raw and manufactured : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved. That the Legislature of the State of Oregon reciuests its Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to oppose the ratification, or consent of, or to 
said Canadian reciprocal agreement at this time and until said tariff commis- 
sion has reported, and the country is more fully advised as to the effect such 
agreement will have upon the industries and development of the United States. 

Oregon & Washington Lumber 

Manufacturers' Association. 
L. J. Wentwoeth, President. 
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PoBTi.AND, Obeg., Fchnuinj 7-8, 1911. 
RussKL Hawkins, 

KoiD W'iJl'iril JJotrl, ]]'iisliiii</l.<iii. D. C: 
Any reduction in tlie iirfsml- tai-itT on ccilnr shingles will result in disaster 
to the industry ot the I'.H-ific Xoithwest, and we wish to lay before you this 
matter, earnestly requesting that you oppose any cliange being made. The 
industry now is in a bad w:iy due to the business depression in all forest 
products. More than 50 per cent of the shingle mills being now closed down 
and the commodity selling during entire tei-m of present tariff from 3 5 to 25 
cents per thousand below prices pre\ailing prior thereto. To change present 
tariff schedule will result in additional loss and depression to the industry. As 
a committee representing the mills of the Cohunbia Riyer district we authorize 
you to place this protest against any change before he proper commitees. 

The Howell .Siiinole Co. 

€niveusity Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Allen Shingle Co. 

The folloTs-ing extracts were submitted by ]Mr. Xorri.s: 

THE LABOE cost OF PRODUCTION. 

The select committee caused inyestigations to be made in ]•" eastern paper 
mills, 17 eastern ground wood mills, .S western paper mills, and seyeral Cana- 
dian mills, covering a period of 13 years, that is from isO.'i to 1907. The result 
of that investigation is stated by Mr. Mann (p. 819 of Congressional Record) as 
follows : 

" The daily wage paid in the Canadian mills is about tlie same as in the 
American mills." " Many of the skilled workmen in the paper mills of Cannda 
are brought from the T'nited States." 

TOTAL LABOK COST FKOM ROUGH WOOD TO PAPER. 

[Paccc 820 of Congressional Record.] 

Per ton. 

15 eastern mills $8.52 

3 western mills 7.52 

18 United States mills 8.43 

St. Regis mill G. 89 

International Paper Co.'s mills S. 33 

Booth mill (Canadian) 0.05 

If the Inquiry Into the cost of labor in news print paper be approached from 
the basis of the living wage we And that Canada is on the same level as the 
XTnlted States, as is shown by testimony of David S. Cowles (p. 908), George 
Chahoon, jr. (p. 805), Carl Riordan (p. 805), F. B. Lynch, of Minneapolis 
(p. 2400), and J. R. Booth (p. 3361). 

Mr. J. T. Carey (p. 1376), president of the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, testified that his union controlled 5 or 6 mills in Canada, that 
the wages In the Laurentlde mill, the Belgo-Canadlau mill, the Windsor Locks 
mill, were practically the same as in the United States. 

The United States consul at Three Rivers said the wages were higher in 
Canada because all the skilled labor came from the United States and induce- 
ments were offered those men to leave home and country. 

Mr. Cowles had declared that the pay was. if anything, higher in Canada 
than in the United States, and that this applied to unskillinl as" well as skilled 
labor. The figures which I attach in comparative tables of pay of p<isitious 
give the relative pay for each position so far as received and" establish ab- 
solutely and without qualification that the living wage In the Canadian mill is 
the same if not nioi'o than the average of all the American news print mills. 

Mr. Carl Riordan, of Montreal (p. 806), sunmiarized the entire situation In 
a dispatch submitted to the committee that comnion labor was paid an average 
of $1.75 in .Micliignn and New York, $1.00 in Maine. $2 in northern Ontario, 
$1.50 to .fl.fiO In Southern Ontario, and $1.25 in Quebec and New Brunswick. 
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Tlie amounts paid by various companies for labor on paper machiues, that 
is for machine tenders, baclt tender, third hand, and fourth hand, may be 
stated as follows : 
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Comparisons of pay of positions. 
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I'AY OF UKCANIZIG) I.ABOH IN THE STATE OF NEW YOUK WITH PAPEB INDIJHTJSY 

LOWEST ON THE LIST. 

EiirniiiKN of organized w;if,'eworkers (luales) in New Yorli .Stnte for first 
quarter, JOOii. 

(See page U.'!4 of New Yorlv State Bureau of Lal.ior for 1900.) 

Buildiii,^' and stoneworking, etc $220.19 

((/) Stoiieworlcing |li47. 27 

((*) Ituilding and paving trades 245.118 

(c) Building and slreet laljor 155.41 

Transportation 200.1)4 

(a) Kailways 234.05 

(l)) Navigation 254.24 

(c) Teaming and cab driving 174. 2y 

((/) Freight handling 155. l(i 

(e) Telcfiraphs 162. 51 

Clothing and textiles 101. 8(> 

(o ) Garments 1.50. 41 

(6) Shirts, collars, and laundry 10(i, 36 

(c) Hats, caps, and furs 160.00 

((/) Boots, shcies, and gloves 171. M 

(e) Textiles 173. 51 

Metals, machinery, and shipbuilding 212.36 

(o) Iron and steel 210.82 

(6) Metals, other than Iron and steel 225.27 

(c) Shipbuilding 213.65 

Printing, binding, etc 251.58 

Compositors 255. 89 

Electrotyijers and stereotypers 234.43 

Mailers 225. 89 

Photo-engravers 306. 08 

Pressmen 273. 96 

Woodworking and furniture 194.00 

Food and liquors 184.32 

(a) Food products 177.76 

(6) Beverages 190.36 

Theaters and music 367.26 

Tobacco 146.96 

Kestaurant and retail trade 175.66 

(ft) Hotels and restaurants 186.11 

(h) Ketail trade 151.56 

Public employment 223. 74 

Stationary englnemen 229. 16 

Miscellaneous : 

Glass and glassware 311. 7S 

Other distinct trades 243.53 

Cement and clay products 200.41 

Leather and leather goods 170. 58 

Barbering 153. 83 

Paper and paper goods 148.06 

ME. Hastings's suggestion for curtailment. 

The full text of Mr. Hastings's letter to paper makers under date 
of July 11, 1910, is as follows: 

Gentlemen : The dull season Is again here, and there Is apparently less de- 
mand for all grades of paper, and yet as a matter of fact there is a better demand 
than there has been for a number of years at this season. Annual vacations 
are being taken; buyers are lirtless. In spite of the concerted action of some 
buyers to reduce prices through misinformation as to quotations made, and 
through retupal to buy, except that which is absolutely needed, deliveries in 
one grade of pnpei-, for instance. May showed more deli\-ered than was manu-^ 
fiielnred, and yet prices were demoralized in that particular grade. In another 
grade o1 paper 08 per cent was shipped of all produced. Still another grade 
99 per cent shipped of production, and in that particular division one of the- 
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grades uiauufactiirecl hiis been sold j\t less than it ccist to lu-odiioe. The con- 
sumer kuowhig this, contracted where he conld for a long period ahead. "Where 
he could not contract he purchased all he could carry. The result will be that 
when prices st ffen in the fall, the manufacturers in this particular ^rade will 
have to face some of their own paper put on the market at less than the cost 
to produce. The buyer has done what tlie mill should do. 

Why is It that the manufacturer does not hesitate to f;o to his banker to 
borrow money to buy his pulp, or to carry on his wood operations, yet seems 
to think that he could not afford to hold his manufactured goods when he posi- 
tively knows that by so doing he would earn puch more than the legal rate 
of interest; 

You have noticed that all the great commodities are In a healthy condition 
as to manufacturing, supply and demand, still at this time of the year their 
demand falls off. the result being that furnaces have gone out of blast, cotton 
mills have restricted production by a week or more shut down, and by curtail to 
five days a week work. Has not the experience of the cotton manufacturers, 
for instance, shown them that it is better to fill the demaud and keep a uni- 
form price for their product than it is to endeavor to do the impossible, by 
forcing upon the market something that the market can not possibly absorb? 
Have we not. as paper manufacturers, a good deal to learn from some of the 
other large industries? 

Have we ever heard in late years of the steel Industry in all its branches, 
through low prices, exi)ecting to increase the demand? The same Is true of 
cotton and woolen goods. 

The iiaper manufacturers used to think that if a man would not buy a cer- 
tain article for '> cents a pound, he would at il, but such is not the case. He 
will buy just as much at 5 cents, because he will not buy at 44 unless he 
needs it. 

It is against the law to curtail production through auy concerted action. 
It should be up to each individual manufacturer to judge of the market condi- 
tions, and to operate his plant according to the demand, and when the manu- 
facturers have gotten in that frame of mind, then will they get the best results 
from their business, and not until then. A contract made at the time of low 
demand means a low price for 12 months, but you have sold no more tons, 
and have a contract that you will be held to. I talk with manufacturers from 
all sections of the United States, and the exception is the one who does not 
admit that they are in better condition as to orders than is usual at this season 
of the year. Nearly all buyers prefer uniform fair prices rather than a low 
price now and a higher price later on. 

Think it over. 

Tours, very truly, Arthub C. Hastings, 

President American Paper and Pulp Association. 

[Paper Mill. Aug. 27. 1910, pp. 4 and :jS.l 

EDGAH G. DARKATT — TALKS OF PAPER MATTERS WITH A LONDON TRADE PAPER — WHAT 
HE IS REPORTED TO HAVE SAID. 

We were a^'reeably surprised on July 2Si to receive a wire from Edgar G. 
Barratt, president of the Union Bag and Paper Co. of the United States, inform- 
ing us that he had landed safely from the Royal Edirard at Bristol and hoped 
to spend that evening with us in London, says the British Paper Maker. It was 
our privilege to introduce Jlr. Barratt to a few congenial spirits, who, we hope, 
spent an enjoyalile evening, and the following day the writer spent an hour 
with Mr. Barratt at a West End club, and found this most interesting and 
well-informed gentleman in a communicative mood. Mr. Edgar (i. Bari-att is 
a very good type of the progressive, strenuous, keen, Invariably civil and suc- 
cessful American, who controls with conspicuous abilities an undertaking which 
claims a catiital of £6,000,000, and runs 19 mills for the production of chemical 
pulp, ground wood, and paper. 

It is a somewhat refreshing experience to interview a wide-awake .\merican 
business organizer who is brimful of facts and figures, and able and willing to 
impart the same with avidity and intelligence. Such a man is Edgar G. Bar- 
ratt, and although he very adroitly " closed down " on one or two questions 
which perhaps one had no right to expect au answer to, his opinions were well 
worth having, and we have no doubt that our readers will be greatly inter- 
ested in what Jlr. Barratt had to impart. 

77045—11 21 
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lu iinswi'i' to our (luestion, he observed: "Our business is, of course, a big 
one, even for America, and we liine ;i big capital of «liicli ,"|i4,000,<iii(j ly, 1 tliinli, 
well invested in Cunrulu. We cut about :i5,(i<lO,iM)0 feet of liiu)l)er per aniunii, 
and we utalve a Jar^e (jiiautity of Iiigli-grade sulpbite wbicb we cliielly use for 
our own consumption, on the bag side, wblcli is, as you Icnow, a considerable 
business with us; but we malie no 'news,' altbough at times the making of 
' news ' has been a tempting proposition, owing to conditions with which you 
are probably familiar. In my opinion," said Jlr. liarratt, " trade in America 
generally has improved very much and is improving, and, iuferentially, this 
means a good thing for England. There are many reasons why this should be 
so, and, if experience counts for' anything, it will be so. \h regards prices for 
paper, I consider they are fairly good, excepting perhaps as rcganls wrappings. 
The makers of book papers and ' news ' papers are in for a good time, and they 
are very busy. At a dinner I was at last night," remarked .Mr. Barratt, " I 
said something which perhaps was not quite understood, but I am quite sure 
of my facts and figures, l)ecause all the paper men of any position in the States 
to-day do not take much for granted. They prefer to get the absolute rock- 
bottom facts, and it is now realized that it is not such a difficult matter to get 
exact information on matters of supply and demand as some people once imag- 
ined and others, if what I hear is true, still seem to think. 

" I do not think that makers in Great Britain need have very great concern 
as regards damaging competition from the States, so far as one can see ahead. 
The facts have been published regarding various strikes and lockouts, and on 
the second day of the great railway strike on the Grand Trunk Booth's Mill 
shut down because they were forced to, and the result is, of course, so much 
less output. I would like to reiterate what I said at the complimentary dinner 
to Mr. Powers, that to me it was a most pleasurable surprise to meet such a 
crowd of good fellows, all in the very best of spirits, and with such a splendid 
feeling of g(lod-fello\^•ship pre. ailing aujong competitors. It was also an e'. en 
greater pleasure to me to observe how kind your people were to ' Billy ' Powers, 
and it was a splendid testimony to your business men to observe what kindness 
they showed to an American who had, of course, come over to do business up 
against them in their own markets, and I repeat what I said at the Powers 
dinner, that so far as I am personally concerned — and I am also speaking for 
my friends — we appreciate such a kindly feeling, and I hope they will not fail 
to let us be of any assistance to them should they visit our country at any time, 
either individually or collectively. 

■■These little loiiclies of human kindness," said Mr. Bariatt, ■'make one's 
heart bent faster, and when 1 was at the Powers dinner I felt that I was at 
a very extraordinary gathering, an occasion when Britishers were giving an 
(!i)tliusiastic farewell to an intruding ^Vmerican, who had come over here to 
do business in their markets, and, as 1 have already said. 1 think that such 
a gathering is well calculated to cultivate a spirit of international friendship 
which, in my judgment, might with advantage be extended to all concerned." 

Conversation then turned on to Mr. Barratt's well-known views on the spirit 
of cooperation among competitors in the paper trade. 

Mr. Biirratt had something very interesting to say on this point, and he 
observe<l : "Three or four years ago some of the best men in the paper trade 
in the States appreciated the fact that a l)etter knowledge of the conditions 
of the pai)er business in the States and in the countries doing business with us 
was really necessary, and an effort was made to collect and comjiile more 
exact informution. ^\'e had many dilticulties at first, as those who were in 
a position to give tis tlie information were in many cases afraid to do so, 
and theie was a spirit of mistrust, which militated against the success of the 
efforts of Arthur C Hastings and liis assorialion. However, I am pleased to 
know that at the present time that spirit of liostiliy and sus[)icion has very 
largely passcil away, and we are now in a position to obtain tirst-hand fairly 
detailed information which pre\'on1s a lot of i-cckless competition, and also 
serves the general interests of the trade in various ways. We have come to 
realize that there can lie no danger in knowing exact facts, and this spirit of 
IruslfuliKss and good-fellowship li.-is extended to such an extent that we have 
now 110 ditheiilly in llie States in apiu-oaching a competitor and asking him 
facts regarding a trniisaclion which may be of interest and importance to the 
trade as .i whole. We have also f(uiud that during periods of depression the 
possession of precise inl'ormation has been most useful, and we have got so 
far as to ln> in the position of the stronger mills assisting the weaker ones 
;ind, wlien the demand has lieeu down, certain concerns Iwm' reduced their out- 
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put as low as 35 per cent of their normal production; and another concern I 
laiow was working on (10 i>er cent of their output; and we are beginning to 
get inside a lot of genoral facts which lielp to streui'theu the trade as a trade, 
and some of the big undertaliings, which ' hold the ba-,' as we say in America, 
are helping the weaker concerns when they are tempted to rush iu and do 
business on unsound lines." 

Mr. Barratt gave the writer some extraordinary figures, showing how both 
Scandinavia and Germany have poured thousands of tons of chemical pulp 
mto the States at ridiculous prices, very considerably below what might be 
considered a fair market figure, and certainly at a price which no Anierican 
maker could entertain. Mr. Barratt added with emphasis : " They are doing It 
to-day to some extent, but not to the extent of a short time ago, and our country 
Is buying unbleached sulphite, sulphate, Kraft pulp, and a little soda pulp, and 
the organization wc have enables us to see at a glance exactly what is being 
done. Mr. Barratt nientinned the sum of $41 as the quotable market price of 
domestic sulphite to-day. and he expressed the opinion that there was now no 
reason why the chemical-pulp market should not be in a satisfactory condition. 

On the subject of ground wood Jlr. Barratt gave us some very interesting 
information. He y:\u] that in tl;e wi'stcrn streams and New Tork State the 
water supply had fallen off very rapidly, and early in July a number of the 
mills had to shut down owing to the scarcity of water. The effect of this 
would be obvious, and he did not see how it would hi- possible to replenish the 
supplies of wood pulp which would be depleted, and he was very anxious to see 
what would happen as the result. " You are quite aware, of course," added 
Mr. Barratt, "' that as regards the States the demand for wood pulp far exceeds 
the supply, and America is buying nearly 200,000 tons of ground wood per 
annum from Canada. I am myself building a new mechanical pulp mill near 
Three Elvers, in Canada. It is not a very great mill, but it will produce 40 
tons of air-dry mechanical pulp in 24 hours. You may guess that I should not 
build this mill unless I was fairly satisfied in my own mind that there is not 
much danger of any restriction being put on the exportation of ground wood 
from Canada at present." 

Mr. Barratt then referred to another element which may have an important 
influence on wood-pulp manufacture, and he mentioned the fact that in some of 
the undertakings he controlled it paid them much better to generate electricity 
from the water power and supply light and current rather than turn the power 
to wood-pulp production. 

" We make about (;i;.0()O tons of paper a year, cliiefly high grade sulphite 
papers for our bags," Jlr. Barratt added, and went on to give some very 
interesting comparisons on American methods in regard to the bag trade as 
compared with the methods in England. He observed ; " In the bag trade 
we work on a carload as a unit, and our bags are all standardized. I admit 
quite frankly that your prices and your methods of dealing in England are not 
attractive to us. Your prices are too low for us, and the quantities ordered are 
too small. About 80 per cent of our business is done in orders of carloads, 
and in the States, when we deal with a carload, the shipper loads the car and 
the receiver unloads, and this means that we get a very favorable rate. 

" If we send less than a carload the rate is considerably higher, and we do 
not encourage that business. The railroad companies have a minimum car- 
load, which represents about 2,000,000 bags per car generally, and I am pleased 
to say that the general outlook in regard to our bag departments is very 
healthy, and trade is improving." 

Mr. Barratt incidentally mentioned the fact that the consumption of paper 
in the States seemed to be increasing at about the proportion of 10 per cent 
per annum, and " news " at the proportion of 8 per cent. Personally he had 
had no difficulties with his workpeople, and was pleased to say that he got on 
very well with them in a general way. His own mills were worked on the 
mixed principle, no difference being made between union and nonunion men, 
and he remarked : " I have some Englishmen — very good men, too — under me. 
I have one man named Marriott, who came along quite on his own account 
one day. He formerly worked for Messrs. Bibby & Baron, and he has stayed 
with me." 

On the subject of wages, Mv. Barratt said that the wages of a head machine 
man varied from $3.50 to $5.50 for eight hours, and he added; "The cost of 
living and the amount of wages paid have been undoubtedly going up of late, 
not only in America but in other parts of the world." Mr. Barratt gave his 
views on this subject, and said that in America there seemed to be a spirit of 
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eiinimoli snii-e nuioii.n the workpeople iis :i wliole, and in his uiills they did 
not olije;-! to o\ crtinie oi' wovliing tic \vc(k ends at certain periods when it 
meant finding eniployiiient, say, for tlu^ iia|iei- mills when tliey were in danger 
of running scarce of i)ul]i. .Air. Bni'ratI, in conclusion, spoke very generonsly 
of British nu'tliods, and tlie kindly people he had met on this side, and he 
also said that the policy of Great i'.iitain investing i^nglish money in Canada 
was a most sagacious one and was producing wonderful resnits. " Canada," 
he added, ■ is going ahead by leaps and bonnds, and I imagine that few people 
in this country have any idea to what exlc^iit that marvelous progress is being 
made in tliat great country of illimitalile possibilities." 

STATEMENT OE Z. W. WHITEHEAD, OF WILMINGTON, N. C. 

Mv. Whitehead. Mi-. C'liairmaii and gentlemen ni the eommittee, 
I feel that the gentlemen who have preceded me have io thoroughly 
covered this question that it is hardly necessary for me to add much 
to what they have already said. I am here, however, representing 
over 18,000 saw and planing mills and certainly more than 500,000 
employees in the South Atlantic and Gulf States. I am commis- 
sioned here to register their most emphatic protest against the ratifi- 
cation of this proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada or that of any 
other measure which carries with it any repeal or reduction of the 
present duty on lumber. I know of no section of the country, ]\Ir. 
Chairman and gentlemen, that would be more disastrously affected 
by such a reciprocal measure as has been advanced than the section 
of the country that I represent here more especially. In the South, 
during the past few years, we have enjoyed a rather phenomenal 
development in the lumber industry. That development of the lum- 
ber industry has contributed a wonderful part to the development of 
the allied and other industries throughout the. South, until to-day the 
development of the South is the pride and boast of every man within 
our borders, and I can truthfully say, and I could bring forth the 
figures to show, if it was necesary to show to you, that no other in- 
dustry in all the whole southern country has contributed more to this 
general development than our lumber industry. We have extended 
the right hand of fellowship to our brethren in other parts of the 
country, showing and telling them what we have in the way of stump- 
age, and they have come into our midst and invested their money. 

A great deal of the timber lands in the South has been sold and 
bought up during the past decade. They were bought and sold upon 
the basis of that muasuie of protection and that guaranty of good 
faith on the part of the United States, that the duty of $L>"per thou- 
sand against the importation of Canadian lumber vouchsafed to them. 
I am keenly alive that the fact, Mr. Cliairman, that I hail from a 
section of the country where protectionists are not very numerous; 
but I Avant to say to you, gentlemen, that our svmpathies and our 
demands— or rather our requests— with reference to this dutv on 
Canadian lumber are not based upon anv political theories or any 
pohtical vagaries or any moon chashig, but they are based upon our 
experiences that we endured and went through with durino- that 
period known as the period of the existence of the AVilson-Gorman 
tariff bill, when Canada sold lumber as far south and shipped her 
box boards as far south as the city of Baltimore, which is recoonized 
as the northern line of the southern territory. By reason of our 
geographical location wo naturally find in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States our chief markets for the lumber in that territory in 
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what is known as the Eastern and and ^liddle Western States. We 
had a large business in the coastwise trade. We reach the Northern 
States both by rail and by water, and Ave ai'c only able to compete 
with our Canadian cousins by reason of our al)ilily to reach the 
northern and eastern markets by way of the water" as the lesser 
freight-rate route. 

Mr. Hill. Let me ask you a question: would it he beneficial to 
your interests, or detrimental, to let Canadian logs come free into 
the United States and be manufactured here^ 

jNIr. Whitehead. Why. so far as the intere-ts. per se, that T repre- 
sent are concenied I do not know that it would make any material 
difference; but the lumber people in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States feel that there is a common interest among manufacturers 
of lumber in all the United States, and if the freo iiuix rtation of 
logs from the Provinces of Canada would benefit our friends in an- 
other part of the country we would most gladly acquiesce in that 
move. 

]\Ir. Ean'dell. Would you be willing to let lumber come in free so 
that these people that want to build homes out AVest would have a 
better chance to do it, out of charity to them'^ 

^Lv. Whitehead. Our friends out West, it seems to me, are clamor- 
ing for that measure of jjrotection on their vrheat and barley and 
food products in that country that wo are asking for lur people 
down in the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

Mr. Randell. Then you are asking for a tariff on this ln'cause 
you think that the proper thing is to have a tariff on everything. 
and have protection all around, as far as it c-.ni go? 

Mr. Whiitihead. No, sir; I do not say that. I mean this, that the 
present rate of duty, the present basis of operation, is predicated 
upon the original duty upon foreign importations of lumber, and if 
you are going to give those people the benefit of free lumber, then 
give us the benefit of free machinery and free sawmill supplies. 

Mr. Randell. Would you not be in favor of it ? 

Mr. Whitehead. Of free logs? 

Mr. Randell. Would you not be in favor of that ? 

ilr. Whitehead. I can not say that I Avould. 

^h: Randell. Then what is the use of making that argument to 
me, if you are not in favor of it ? 

Mr. Whitehead. I would oppose that, not upon the ground that 
you suggest, but upon the broad principle that on every occasion, 
that in every era that I can recollect and that history furnishes an 
account of, the periods when we have had the lowest tariffs and the 
lowest rates of duty in this country have been the most oppressed 
periods in our history; and when we have had the highest rate of 
duty and the highest rate of tariff there has been the highest degree 
of prosperity in this countr3^ 

Mr. Randell. We differ very materially on that. 

Mr. Whitehead. Yes, sir; that is a matter upon which a great 
many people differ. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. You have had only one such period m your lite and 
mine, and that was between 1894 and 1906, and that rings loud in 
your ears and mine. 

Mr. Whitehead. Yes; it rings loud in my ears and the ears ot 
those whom I represent to-day. 
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Air. Eandell. You think if we had had a different bill from the 
Wilson-Gorman bill then it might have been better? 

Mr. Whitehead. Well 

Mr. Eandell. Did it ever occur to you that Cleveland would not 
sign that bill because it was not, he said, a Democratic measure? And 
yet the EejDublicans claim that that is a great blot on the Demo- 
cratic record, when the Republicans in the Senate made that bill? 
Did you ever think about that ? 

Mr. AYhitehead. I do not know that I ever thought about that, 
but if they had made it any worse than that, I am glad that nobody 
signed it. 

Mr. Eandell. They made 600 changes in it, and Cleveland would 
not sign it because it was no longer a Democratic measure and there 
were only five Democratic Senators who voted for those changes, but 
the Republicans took advantage of it and called it a Democratic 
measure. I am asking if you remember those things? 

Mr. Whitehead. I do not remember those things. 

Mr. Eandell. Then do you charge against the Democratic Party 
what the Republicans did m a Democratic administration ? 

Mr. Fordney. The Republicans were not in control. The Popu- 
lists were in control in the Senate and dictated what should go in 
that bill. 

Mr. Eandell. It was the Republicans who voted for the changes. 

Mr. Fordney. No, indeed. 

Mr. Eandell. Well, I withdraAv the question, as you have no 
chance to answer it anyway, and it seems that ithe committee are 
divided on the proposition. 

Mr. McCall. Have you anything further to say about this bill? 

Mr. AYhitehead. Mr. Chairman, I want to add this much to that. 
You understand that the lumber business is of such tremendous pro- 
portions, such ramifications, that it involves a vast amount of money 
to conduct it. I suppose it is safe to say that the lumber people are 
the largest borrowers of money of any class of peojDle in the South, 
or jDossibly are larger borrowers of money than any other class of 
people in the country. To-day, with the possibility of the duty being 
removed on lumber, you are all well aware of the fact that the banks 
have at their heads some of their wisest and ablest men, who 
must necessarily keep their fingers on the pulse of trade, and who 
must necessarily look ahead. If this duty should be repealed, and 
the banks, knowing that there are these large investments in standing 
timber, large investments in mills and equipment, based upon this 
one idea, or rather at least in particular upon this one idea, that we 
would be shielded to some extent, at least, from froe lumber from 
Canada where they make lumber inhuitely cheaper than we can make 
it in this countiy — as I know, because I have been over there and 
seen— is it not reasonably understood that it will be only a question 
of time when the banks will necessarily be compelled to withdraw 
from the lumlier people that measure of credit which they have ac- 
corded them during all these years of development; and "could you 
picture in your mind a greater degree of demoralization and disaster 
than that whicli would overtake not only the people of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf 8(at<-s, but the people'of every other part of the 
country where money is borrowed? Has it ever appealed to vou 
where that disaster woul<l stop? 
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Mr. FoKDXEY. The banks >\-,„ild withdi-inv their support if the 
prices were lowered on lunib.'r; and unless a reduction of the duty 
will lower the price of kimber, it is not a wise proposition to put into 
the law r ^ 

Mr. ■\A'hiti:head. That is right. You are correct on that. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And the consumer is the man that the friends of this 
measure are aiming to aid? 

Mr. AVhitehead. Yes ; I thinls; so. 

Mr FoEDNEY. Then, if it does not lower the price of lumber, we 
would have nothing to fear in regard to the banks; but if it does 
lower the price of lumber, the lumbermen would fear the restrictions 
put upon them in the money market ? 

'Sh-. Whitehead. Naturally, sir. 

ilr. McCall. Is there anything more ? 

Mr. Whitehead. Noav, Mr. Chairman. I can say for my section of the 
country, and I can speak for the South in that particular, that there 
is not a cotton mill, there is not a bank, there is not a manufacturing 
enterprise of any character, I do not cure what you take, but what 
some lumberman — but what more often more than one lumbennan — 
has an interest in, is a prime factor in ; there is not a trust company, 
and I know of nothing, absolutely, in the whole of the Southern 
States, but what the lumberman of to-day is contributing his full 
share to it, and. if measured by the standards of others, is contribut- 
ing double his share to its progress and development. 

Mr. Foed>;ey. From a financial standpoint you speak advisedly, 
because you are a banker? 

_Mr. Whitehead. I am connected with a bank, and I do speak ad- 
visedly. I know when this trouble commences these banics. as a 
matter of necessity, will have to withdraw their credit. Xow. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, it was contended here before and during 
the discussion of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill that if you made si. 
reduction of 25 per cent, or 37i per cent, or even, some one assumed to 
&ay. if you had cut the duty 50 per cent on lumber, it would make 
no difference. You reduced the duty on lumber 37^ per cent. Xow, 
what is the concrete result? I refer you to the largely increased 
receipts of Canadian lumber in Xew York City, in Boston, and 
ilaine ports, and in the lake ports. With what result? Is there a 
consumer before you to-day, or has a consumer appeared before you 
during any of these hearings, or do you heai' of any c( nsumer who 
says he has gotten lumber any cheaper? 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Xone at all. 

Mr. Whitehead. Xow, what is the result? The result is simply 
this: The Canadian m_anufacturer has supplanted to that extent the 
American manufacturer; the Canadian employee in Canada lias 
supplanted the American employee to the same extent. In the mean- 
time Canadian capital, Canadian industries, aie boosted at th.e ex- 
pense of American industries. And I do not believe that any mem- 
ber of this Ways and Cleans Committee v>'ould intentionalh' do any- 
thing or commit this Government to any policy that v iiidd bnihl 
up and profit the indu.stries of Can;ida or any other country np.m 
the ruins of the industries of the United States. 

Xow. 3Ir. Chairman, I am frank to tell you that I kninv of no 
uglier feature to this entire proposition, carrying with it the repeal 
of the dutv on lumber, than that to which I have just referred. The 
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gentlemen v:\io have preceded me have covered the field so thoroughly 
that I hardly think it is necessary for me to dwell upon any other 
feature, nor do I care to emphasize any other feature quite so much 
as that to Avhich I have referred. 

It lias been well said that we do not ]i\'(! unto oursehes. Although 
it may be charged that there is a \ast difFen'Uce between the inter- 
ests of the South and the interests of the AVcst, or between the in- 
terests of the East and the intercuts of the West, yet our interests are 
.-o interlocked one with the other, either directly or indirectly, that 
3'ou can not legislate against one industry in one part of the country 
without doing some measure of damage to the allied industries in 
various other parts of the country; and when you think possibly that 
you may be legislating in Ijehalf of one section of the country and in 
behalf of one class of people against another, it has been usually a 
■ivell-known fact that you were undermining some part of the fabric 
of this great Government and doing violence when vou little dreamed 
of it. 

I am here to say that from our standpoint, we regard this proposed 
reciprocity treaty as placing a burden upon the products of the 
forests, the waters, and farni^. Those articles that are placed on the 
free list are the articles produced by the farmer, which become duti- 
able just as as soon as they leave the farmer, and are re-<ponsibie more 
for the high prices of living than any other agency that is kno-\-sn. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, the gentlemen who have jDreceded me have 
covered this field so thoroughly that I hardly think it is necessary 
for me to refer to more than that feature which I have just talked on; 
and yet it is one that is fraught witli more danger, and is well cal- 
culated to do more harm to ourselves, and bring greater disaster to 
this country, than any other, and you can only point to the past as a 
justification for what I have said, without anticipating anything else. 
and in view of what the other gentlemen have told you. I think we 
have given ample arguments to convince you that there is nothing 
to be gained for the United States as a whole by giving Canada an 
opportunity to monopolize our markets and rob American labor and 
American manufacturers of that which we pay our taxes to have and 
to enjoy, and the privilege of carrying on. I thank you. 

Mr. Hikes. Mr. Chairman, I want the privilege of just answering 
one question. I think it is very important. 

Mr. McCaix. I think you had better let the>e other gentlemen 
address the committee, Mr. Hines. 

Mr. Hines. This will take only a second. 

Mr. Whitehead. Mr. Chairman, I yield a part of my time to Mr. 
Hines. 

Mr. Hines. You asked the question, Mr. Randell, whv our peo- 
ple in the Middle West and in the States of Texas and 'Oklahoma. 
if the duty was taken off of lumber, conld not inrport lumber from 
Canada and have it delivered in that territory cheaper than they are 
getting it at present. I do not think thev' quite understand 'your 
question. In the first place, the gr(-at State of Texas is one of the 
largest manufacturing lumber States in the United States. The 
average pi'ice of lumber all over the State of Texas to-dav is less than 
the average price of lumber in Canada, absolutely. 

Next, the cost of transportation of lumber to'anv point in Okla- 
homa or Texas from Canada would be prohibitive against shipping 
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in lumber from C'anad;! to that territory, while that territory can pro- 
cure its lumber from Texas for a great deal less price. 

Mr. Eandell. Will you answer one question that has troubled my 
comprehension very much? Why is it that our lumbermen are just 
wild to keep a tariff on lumber between this country and Canada? 
They could not possibly be touched. 

Mr. HiNES. I have tried to show that the particular territory to 
be directly affected was from Xew York to St. Paul, bordering on 
the Great Lakes. And that indirectly affected us clean along the 
line. 

^fr. Eandell. Then their market is not affected in the rest of the 
country. If that market would not be affected there, why do they 
claim the same thing that you do? It would not affect them at all, 
and yet they are wild to keep the duty on lumber. 

Mr. HiNES. It would affect the market slightly. 

STATEMENT OF A. J. WILSON, OF SPOKANE, WASH. 

]Mr. Wilson. ]Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this has been gone into 
so thoroughly by the other gentlemen here that there is nothing new 
to offer. I wish to protest for the manufacturers of northern Idaho 
and eastern Washington, where the lumber industry is the great in- 
dustry. The mills that I represent, about l~> mills, Avith $25,000,000 
invested there, wish to file their protest against this reciprocity agree- 
ment, especially on the lumber schedule. 

One thing that seems to be in the minds of some of the members 
of the committee is that you get the price, the retail lumber price, 
confounded with the wholesale price; that is, with the manufacturer's 
price. The price of lumber throughout Iowa, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota is not established by the manufacturer. The manufac- 
turer who sells^in that district can not control the price that the re- 
tailer asks for his lumber, and that seems to be one of the reasons why 
the President and a good many members of this committee wish to 
take the small tariff off of rouah lumber that is on it at present. I 
have nothing ncAV to offer to this committee. 

Mr. Gaines. Before you conclude, just on wliat you are talking 
about; I have been trying to imiDress some of my associates with the 
idea that while the tariff may affect manufacturers' prices, it does 
not, in my opinion, in many cases, at least, affect retail prices, and 
you have now mentioned the same thing. Are you able to give us 
any comparison of manufacturers' prices and the retail prices finally 
charged the ultimate consumer for the same lumber? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir; I can: in prices in Iowa and Dakota, and 
Nebraska. I am familiar with the retail prices and also familiar 
with the prices received by the manufacturer. 

]Mr. Gaines. Now. give us those prices. 

Mr. Wilson. You take a No. 2. oi- 2-inch, board, No. 2 western pine 
board, delivered at Aberdeen, S. Dak. That would cost a retailer ap- 
proximately $24. $9 of that is freight. 

Mr. Gaines. AVhat does the manufacturer sell it for in AA ash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Wilson. The manufacturer gets $15 for that board. 

Mr. Gaines. The manufacturer gets $15? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 
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Mr. Gainks. It ciUTies ii $1) freight rate to Aberdeen^ 

Mr. AViLSON. To Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Mr. Gaimes. To Aberdeen, S. Dak.'^ 

jMr. WILsu^■. Yes. 

Mr. Gaines. What is the retail jprice? 

:Mr. Wilson. The retail price o± that board in Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
is $32. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. $8, or 25 per cent of the total sale price, is added 
there ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. FoEDNEr. Thirty-three and one-half per cent of this cost, then, 
is added, approximately? 

Mr. Wilson. Approximately, -yes ; the usual way of figuring line- 
yard prices is to add 10 per cent for operation and 2.5 pen cent profit. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Mr. Wilson, what does $15 a thousand give the 
manufacturer in profit, at Spokane, about? 

Mr. Wilson. On Western, pine boards? 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Yes ; I mean the board you mentioned ? 

Mr. Wilson. It costs him about $2.15. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. $2.15 ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. So that his profit with an investment of $12. 85 is 
$2.15. where the retailer in Aberdeen, S. Dak., puts in $24 and takes 
out $32? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes ; that is about it. 

Mr. Hill. Are you conducting a retail business? 

Mr. Wilson. I am not conducting retail yards at the present time. 
We sold our retail yards in July. 

Mr. Hill. Did you add 25 per cent and 10 per cent to your manu- 
facturer's prices? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Why did you do any differently ? 

Mr. Wilson. It was impossible for us to do any differently from 
that, where we were located. We were located in the citv of 
Spokane. 

Mr. Hill. Why was it not possible in Spokane? 

Mr. Wilson. There are a good many yards, and the competition 
forced us down. 

Mr. Hill. Then, wherever there is more than one yard, or where- 
ever there are several yards, this statement is not correct. 

Mr. Wilson. No: that is not true, Mr. Hill. In certain sections 
there seems to be a better understanding among retailers. 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Mr. Wilson. And they get a very good profit on retailing lum- 
ber. In the cities or open markets luniber is sold very cheap. 

Mr. Hill. Is there any undei-standing amnnt;' maniifacturers tliat 
they will not sell to retailers unless thcv hold up the price? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. You are sure of that? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. How far does your sureness extend? 

Mr. Wilson. As far as knowledge. 

A'f'r. Hill. No restriction whatever? 

Mr. Wilson. No restriction at all. 
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Mr. FoEDNEY. You never heard of such a thing? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. I have. 

Mr. Wilson. And I hape been in the' lumber business all my life. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I have been in the lumber business since I was a 
boy, and I never heard of it until before this committee. 

Mr. Gaines. Is it not true that the retail price generally carries 
less profit in the neighborhood vsrhere the article is produced in large 
quantities, because people there know how cheaply the manufacturer 
sells it? 

Mr. Wilson. I think that is true. 

Mr. Gaines. So that the retail conditions existing in Spokane and 
those existing in Aberdeen, S. D., would be in that respect quite 
different ? 

Mr. Wilson. I think so. 

Mr. Gaines. Now, the manufacturer of an article gets all he can 
for it, does he not ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes; invariably. 

Mr. Gaines. The retail dealer gets all he can for it when he sells 
it, of course? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gai>;es. Is it not a fact that the retail price generally through- 
out the country to the final retail consumer, the price to the ultimate 
consumer, or the retail price, does not vary, as a rule, when there 
may be slight variations in the manufacture of the products? Does 
it not happen with lumber that very frequently the manufacturers' 
price goes down $3, and even $4; and in the Middle West, far away 
from the production of any lumber, from any sawmills, the retail 
price remains precisely the same? 

Mr. Wilson. That v/ould depend upon the district. Now, in 
some places where there is very severe competition, why, it might 
change; but it usually does not. It usually remains about the same. 

Mr. Gaines. As a general rule there is not much competition in 
towns between the lumber yards and the Various coal vards there, is 
there? 

Mr. Wilson. As a usual thing. 

Mr. Gaines. For instance, the price of lumber in this city of 
Washington bears very little relation to the price of lumber at the 
lumber mills in "West Virginia. That is true. By what gentleman's 
agreement or otherwise they do it, I do not know, but I do know 
that the combinations which put up the . price are not those which 
are called trusts, generally, or are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. They are the small local combinations in the 
communities, patronized by the retail purchasers. 

Mr. Wilson. It is just the same as the farmers holding their hogs 
for the same price, or their horses. 

Mr. Gaines. Yes; but a million farmers can not hold their hogs 
like three lumber yards, for instance, can hold lumber; neither can 
48,000 lumbermen do what three retail dealers can do. 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir. 

Mr. Foedney. Is there not such a thing known in the West through 
the trade as line yards? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 
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Mr. FoKDivEY. They are in a combination, are they not? It is 
understood that way, is it not? 

Mr. \\^iLSOx. It is so understood, that they are in combination. 

Mr. Gaixes. What are lihe yards? 

Mr. FoKDXEv. For instance, we had a gentleman here a year and 
a half ;;ij;o named Broolcs, from Minneapolis, I think. 

Mr. WiEsox. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. FoKDNET. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And upon investigation it was shown that he was 
interested in 99 yards in North Dakota and that he absolutely con- 
trolled the prices of lumber all over North Dakota. Mr. Rogers 
fixed the price to the consumer of lumber in North Dakota. 

Mr. Gaines. Is he the gentleman Avho claimed that $2 a thousand 
was too much on lumber and enhanced the price of lumber to the con- 
sumer, and it turned out that he had received his lumber S2 a thou- 
sand cheaper and had never modified his price at all ? 

Ml'. FoEDNEY. Tes: and he had purchased a large tract of timber- 
land in Canada at 25 cents a thousand and was selling bonds on the 
basis of $4 a thousand. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wilson. Eighty-two per cent of the yards in North and South 
Dakota are in the hands of the line yard concerns. Aljout seven line 
yard concerns, with headquarters in St. Paul and Minneapolis, con- 
trol the retail business in lumber in North and South Dakota. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. That was the point I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The manufacturers are in no way connected with 
any of those line yards? 

Mr. Wilson. To my knowledge, they are not. 

Mr. FoRDXEY. Do the proprietors of those line yards have the 
whole territory of the United States to buy from ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Without competition ; without any combination ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. Mr. Rogers testified to that before this 
committee a year and a half ago. He testified that it would not make 
any difference to the consumer how much they reduced the tariff 
on lumber, it would not make any difference to the buyer. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. We had a man here, a secretary of a forest associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir; I remember him very well — Mr. Knappen. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And he admitted that he was the only one that be- 
longed to that association. It was a big association, however. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WiLsox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Are these Minneajiolis and St. Paul people who control 
these yai'ils any of them nianufactnrers, or iire thev wholesale dealers? 

Mr. Wilson. They are manufacturers, some of them, in a small 
way. There are some in Canada. The Rooers Lumber Co. operates 
a mill in Canada. 

Mr. Hill. Yes; but you said that these line vards were controlled 
In- seven or eight firms in iNIiniieapolis and St. Paul. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. What I wanted to know was whether anv of them are 
manufacturers? 
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Mr. Wilson. The Imperial Elevator Co. have a mill in western 
Canada, and the Atlas Elevator Co. have a small mill in northern 
Montana. The Eogers Co. have a very large mill in Canada. 

Mr. McCall. Is there anything more ? Are there anv other ques- 
tions? If not, these hearings are closed. 

Mr. Gaikes. I would like to read a telegram here and ask Mr. 
Skinner to exjDlain it to me if he can. It reads as follows: 

San Fkancisco, FchiKaiy 8. 
Haksison G. Fosteh, 

ycic Willard Hotel, Washington, D. V.: 
Shipowners of I'acific coast most eiuphatically opposed to section of reci- 
procity treaty which admits lumber free and enables foreign ships to carry 
such lumber from British Columbia ports to American ports. This feature 
of treaty positively inimical to American shipping. Will deprive American 
vessels of whatever benefit and protection they are now afforded by our coast- 
wise shipping laws. As our vessels can not successfully compete with foreign 
vessels in the coastwise trade, the eft'ectiug of this measure will inevitably ruin 
American shipping. 

Shipowners' Association of the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. McCall. I think Mv. Skinner amiolified that point quite 
clearly. 

Mr. Skinner. Through the canal I did, but not a thing on the 
coast. 

Mr. McCall. But the point was that they having operated through 
a foreign port and domestic ports had an advantage over our shippers 
who had to take the coastwise ships. 

Mr. Skinner. They will come in and absolutely wipe us out, as 
our foreign vessels have been wiped out by our inability to compete 
with foreign vessels. As it is, with a short haul from Puget Sound 
to San Francisco, we can remain within the coastwise laws. 

Mr. McCall. If you get a long haul you can not afford it? 

Mr. Skinner. No, sir; and if this duty is removed we absolutely 
can not live, and the ships will be destroyed. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I have here a telegram which was handed to me 
by a gentleman from Portland, Oreg., which I w ish to have go in the 
record. 

Mr. McCall. Very well, put that in the record. The committee 
will meet at 10.30 to-morrow morning in executive session. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If any of these gentlemen have telegrams or any 
arguments that they have not presented here may they not present 
them and have them go in our record ? 

Mr. McCall. Yes. Let them hand them to you, and those you 
think should go in the record give them to the stenographer and 
they will be put in the record. 

(At 5 o'clock p. m. the committee adjourned.) 
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A BILL 

TO PROMOTE RECIPROCAL TRADE RELATKJXS WITH THE DOMINION 
OF CANADA, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Vnited States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon the articles 
hereinafter enumerated, the growth, product, or manufacture of the Dominion of 
Canada, when imported therefrom into the United Stat 38 or any of its possessions 
(except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), in lieu of the 
duties now levied, collected, and paid, the following duties, namely: 

Fresh meats: Beef, veal, mutton, laml), pork, and all other fresh or refrigerated 
meats excepting game, one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Bacon or hams, not in tins or jars, one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted, in brine, or prepared or preserved in any 
manner, not otherwise herein provided for, one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Canned meats and canned poultry, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Extract of meat, fluid or not, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Lard and compounds thereof, cottolene and cotton stearine, and animal stearine 
one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Tallow, forty cents per one hundred pounds. 

Egg yolk, egg albumen, and blood albumen, seven and one-half per centum ad 
valorem . 

Fish (except shellfish) by whatever name known, packed in oil, in tin boxes or 
cans, including the weight of the package: (a) \\ lien weighing over twenty ounces 
and not over thirty-six ounces each, five cents i)er package; (b) when weighing over 
twelve ounces and not oxer twenty ounces each, four cents per package; (c) when 
weighing twelve ounces each or less, two cents per package; (d) when weighing thirty- 
six ounces each or more, or when packed in oil, in bottles, jars, or kegs, thirty per 
centum ad ^■alorem. 

Tomatoes and other vegetable.'*, including corn, in cans or other air-tight packages, 
and including the weight of the package, one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Wheat flour and semolina, and rye flour, fifty cents per barrel of one hundred and 
ninety-six pounds. 

Oatmeal and rolled oats, including the weight of paper covering, fifty cents per 
one hundred pounds. 

Corn meal, twelve and one-half cents per one hundred pounds. 

Barley malt, forty-five cents per one hundred pound.s. 

Barley, pot, pearled, or patent, one-half cent per pound. 

Buckwheat flour or meal, one-half cent per pound. 

Split peas, dried, seven and one-half cents jxt bushel of sixty pounds. 

Prepared cereal foods, not otherwise i)n>vi(lo(l for herein, .seventeen and one-half per 
centum ad valorem. 

Bran, middlings, and other offals of grain used for animal food, twelve and one-half 
cents per one hundred pounds. 

Macaroni and vermicelli, one cent per pound. 

Biscuits, wafers, and cake.s, when sweetened with sugar, honey, molasses, or other 
material, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, composed in whole or in part of 
eggs or any kind of flour or meal, when combined with chocolate, nuts, fruits, or con- 
fectionery; also candied peel, candied popcorn, candied nuts, candied fruits, sugar 
candy, and conlertionery of all kinds, thirty-two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Maple sugar and maple sirup, one cent jier pound. 

Pickles, including pickled nuts, sauces of all kinds, and fish paste or sauce, thirty- 
two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Cherry juice and prune juice, or prune wine, and other fruit juices and fruit sirup, 
nonalcoholic, seventeen and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

334 
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Mineral waters and imitations of natural mineral waters, in bottles or juo-s seventeen 
and one-half per centum ad valorem. " 

Essential oils, seven and one-half per centum ud valorem. 

Grapevines; gooseberry, raspberry, and currant bushes, seventeen and une-half per 
centum ad valorem. 

Farm wagons and finished parts thereof, twentv-two and one-half per centum ad 
valorem. 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, at^ricultural drills and planters 
mowers, horserakes, cultivators; thrashing machines, including windstackers, baggers' 
weighers, and self-feedeis therefor and finished parts thereof imported for repair of the 
foregoiDg, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

Portable engines with boilers, in combination, horsejjdwers and traction engines 
for farm purposes; hay loaders, potato diggers, fodder or feed cutters, grain crushers, 
fanning mills, hay tedders, farm or field rollers, manure si>readers, weeders, and 
windmills, and finished parts thereof imported for repair of the foregoing, except 
shafting, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Grindstones of sandstone, not mounted, finished or not, five cents per one hundred 
pounds. 

Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and all other monumental or building 
stone, except marble, breccia, and onyx, unmanufactured or not dressed, hewn, or 
polished, twelve and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Roofing slates, fifty-five cents per one hundred sqi are feet. 

Vitrified paving blocks, not ornamented or decorated in any manner, and paving 
blocks of stone, seventeen and one-half per centum ad valoi-em. 

Oxide of iron, as a color, twenty-two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Asbestos, further manufactured than ground; manufaci iires of asbestos or articles 
of which asbestos is the component material of chief value, including woven fabrics, 
wholly or in chief value of asbestos, twenty-two and one-half per centum ad ^•alorem. 

Printing ink, seventeen and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Cutleiy, plated or not — pocketknives, penknives, scissors and shears, knives and 
forks for household purposes, and table steels, twenty-seven and one-halt per centum 
ad valorem. 

Bells and gongs, brass corners and rules for printers, twenty-seven and one-half per 
centum ad valorem. 

Basins, urinals, and other plumbing fixtures for bathrooms and lavatories; bathtubs, 
sinks, and laundry tubs of earthenware, stone, cement, or clay, or of other material, 
thirty-two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Brass band instruments, twenty-two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Clocks, watches, time recorders, clock and watch keys, clock cases, and clock move- 
ments, twenty-seven and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Printers' wooden cases and cabinets for holding type, twenty-seven and one-halt 
per centum ad valorem. 

Wood flour, twenty -two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Canoes and small boats of wood, not power boats, twenty-two and one-half per 
centum ad valorem. 

Feathers, crude, not dressed, colored, or otherwise manufactured, twelve and one- 
half per centum ad valorem. 

Antiseptic surgical dressings, such as absorbent cotton, cotton wool, lint, lamb's 
wool, tow, jute, gauzes, and oakum, prepared for use as surgical dressings, plain or 
medicated; surgical trusses, pessaries, and suspensory bandages of all kinds, seven- 
teen and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Plate glass, not beveled, in sheets or panes exceeding seven square feet each and 
not exceeding twenty-fi\"e square feet each, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Motor vehicles, other than for railways and tramways, and automobiles and parts 
thereof, not including rubber tires, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Iron or steel digesters for the manufacture of wood pulp, twenty-seven and one-half 
per centum ad valorem. 

Musical instrument cases, fancy cases or boxes, portfolios, satchels, reticules, card 
cases, purses, pocketbooks, fly books for artificial flies, all the foregoing composed 
wholly or in chief value of leather, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Aluminum in crude form, five cents per pound. 

Aluminum in plates, sheets, bars, and rods, eight cents per pound. 

Laths, ten cents per one thousand pieces. 

Shingles, thirty cents per thousand. 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, planed or finished on one side, 
fifty cents per thousand feet, board measure; planed or finished on one side and 
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tongued and groovc-d, oi' i>laiied or finislicd un two i-idos, sevenfy-five cents per thou- 
sand Iri'l, board measure, planed or linitliod on three hiiles, or planed and finished 
on two tidcH and tongued and grooved, nne dollar and twelve and one-half cents per 
thousand feet, ))oard ineasuic, ]jlaned and linished on four sides, one dollar and fifty 
cents per thousand feet, lioard uiea.sure; aiul in estimating board m.easure under this 
schedule no deduction shall be made on boaid ii.catui eon account of planing, tonguing, 
and grooving. 

Iron ore, including nianganiferons iron ore, and the dro.=s or residuum from burnt 
pyrites, ten cents per ton: J'roiidid. That in le\ying and collecting the duty on iron 
ore no (ieducti<in shall he made from the weiglil of them-e on account of moisture which 
may he chemically or physically eombined ilierewith. 

Coal slack or culm of all kinds, such as will pass through a half-inch screen, fifteen 
cents per ton. 

Prondi/l, That the duties a I love enumerated sliall take effect whenever the Pre.sident 
of the United States shall have satisfactory c\idence and shall make proclamation that 
on the article.-; hereinafter enumerated, the growth, product, or manufacture of the 
United States, or any of its po-ssessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands 
of Guam and Tutuila), when imported therefrom into the Dominion of (.'anada, duties 
not in excess of the following are imposed, namely: 

Fresh meats: Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other fresh or refrigerated 
meats excepting game, one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Bacon and hams, not in tins or jars, one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted, in brine, or prepared or preserved in any 
manner, not otherwise herein provided for, one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Canned meats and canned poultry, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Extract of meat, fluid or not, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Lard, and compounds thereof, cottolene and cotton stearin, and animal stearin, one 
and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Tallow, forty cents per one hundred pounds. 

Egg yolk, egg albumen, and blood albumen, seven and one-half per centum ad 
valorem. 

Fish (except shellfish), by whatever name known, packed in oil, in tin boxes or cans, 
including the weight of the package: (a) when weighing over twenty ounces and not 
over thirty-six ounces each, five cents per package; (b) when weighing OAcr twelve 
ounces and not over twenty ounces each, four cents per package; (c) when weighing 
twelve ounces each or less, two cents per package; (d) when weighing thirty-six 
ounces each or more, or when packed in oil, in bottles, jars, or kegs, thirty per centum 
ad valorem. 

Tomatoes and other vegetables, including corn, in cans or other air-tight packages, 
and including the weight of the package, one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Wheat flotir and semolina; and rye flour, fifty cents per barrel of one hundred and 
ninety-six pounds. 

Oatmeal and rolled oats, including the weight of paper covering, fifty cents per 
one hundred pounds. 

Corn meal, twelve and one-half cents per one hundred pounds. 

Barley malt, forty-five cents per one hundred pounds. 

Barley, pot, pearled, or patent, one-half cent per pound. 

Buckwheat flour or meal, one-half cent per pound. 

Split peas, dried, seven and one-half cents per bushel of sixty pounds. 

Prepared cereal foods, not otherwise provided for herein, seventeen and one-half per 
centum ad valorem. 

Bran, middlings, and other offals of grain used for animal food, twelve and one-half 
cents per one hundred pounds. 

Macaroni and vermicelli, one cent per ]iound. 

Biscuits, wafers, and cakes, when sweetened with sugar, honey, molasses, or other 
material, twenty-flve per centum ad valorem. 

Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, composed in whole or in part of 
eggs or any kind of flom- or meal, when combined with chocolate, nuts, fruits, or con- 
fectionery; also candied peel, candied iioi)corn, candied nuts, candied fruits, sugar 
candy, and confectionery of all kinds, thirty-two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

May)le sugar and maple sirup, one cent )ier pound. 

Pickles, including pickled nuts; sauces of all kinds, and fish paste or sauce, thirty- 
two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Cherry juice and prune juice, or prune wine, and other fruit juices, and fruit sirup, 
nonalcoholic, seventeen and one-half ]tvr centum ad valorem. 

Mineral wal.e.re and imitations of natural mineral waters, in bottles or jugs, seven- 
teen and one-half per centum ad \alorem. 
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Essential oils, seven and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Grapevines; gooseberry, raspberry, and currant bushes, seventeen and one-half 
per centum ad valorem. 

Farm wagons, and finished parte thereof, twenty-two and one-half per centum ad 
valorem. 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, 
mowers, horserakes, cultivators; thrashing machines, including windstackers, baggers, 
weighers, and self-feeders therefor, and finished parts thereof imported for repair of 
the foregoing, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

Portable engines with boilers, in combination, horsepower and traction engines, 
for farm purposes; hay loaders, potato diggers, fodder or feed cutters, grain crushers, 
fanning mills, hay tedders, farm or field rollers, manure spreaders, weeders, and 
windmills, and finished parts thereof imported for repair of the foregoing, except 
shafting, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Grindstones of sandstone, not mounted, finished or not, five cents per one hundred 
pounds. 

Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and all other monumental or building 
stone, except marble, breccia, and onyx, unmanufactmred or not dressed, hewn or 
polished, twelve and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Roofing slates, fifty-five cents per one hundred square feet. 

Vitrified paving blocks, not ornamented or decorated in any manner, and paving 
blocks of stone, seventeen and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Oxide of iron, as a color, twenty -two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Asbestos further manufactured than ground: Manufactures of asbestos, or articles 
of which asbestos is the component material of chief value, including woven fabrics 
wholly or in chief value of asbestos, twenty-two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Printing ink, seventeen and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Cutlery, plated or not: Pocketknives, penknives, scissors and shears, knives and 
forks for household purposes, and table steels, twenty-seven and one-half per centum 
ad valorem. 

Bells and gongs, brass corners and rules for printers, twenty-seven and one-half per 
centum ad valorem. 

Basins, urinals, and other plumbing fixtures for bathrooms and lavatories; bathtubs, 
sinks, and laundry tubs, of earthenware, stone, cement, or clay, or of other material, 
thirty-two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Brass band instruments, twenty-two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Clocks, watches, time recorders, clock and watch keys, clock cases, and clock 
movements, twenty-seven and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Printers' wooden cases and cabinets for holding type, twenty-seven and one-half 
per centum ad valorem. 

Wood flour, twenty-two and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Canoes and small boats of wood, not power boats, twenty-two and one-half per 
centum ad valorem. 

Feathers, crude, not dressed, colored or otherwise manufactured, twelve and one- 
half per centum ad valorem. 

Antiseptic surgical dressings, such as absorbent cotton, cotton wool, Imt, lamb s 
wool, tow, jute, gauzes, and oakum, prepared for use as surgical dressings, plain or 
medicated; surgical trusses, pessaries, and suspensory bandages of all kinds, seven- 
teen and one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Plate glass, not beveled, in sheets or panes exceeding seven square feet each, and 
not exceeding twenty-five square feet each, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Motor vehicles, other than for railways and tramways, and automobiles, and parts 
thereof, not including rubber tires, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Iron or steel digesters for the manufacture of wood pulp, twenty-seven and one-halt 
per centum ad valorem. 

Musical instrument cases, fancy cases or boxes, portfolios, satchels, reticules, card 
cases, purses, pocketbooks, fly books for artificial flies; all the foregoing composed 
wholly or in chief value of leather, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Cement Portland, and hydraulic or water lime in barrels, bags, or casks, the ■weight 
of the package to be included in the weight for duty, eleven cents per one hundred 

Trees: Apple, cherry, peach, pear, plum, and quince, of all kinds, and small peach 
trees known as June buds, two and one-half cents each. 

Condensed milk, the weight of the package to be included m the weight tor duty, 
two cents per pound . 

Biscuite without added sweetening, twenty per centum ad valorem. 
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Fruits ill air-liglit <'iins or other air-tight packages, the weight of the cans or other 
packages to be included in the weight for duty, two cents per pound. 

Peanuts, shelled, one cent per pound. 

Peanuts, unshelled, one-half cent per pound. 

Coal, bituminous, round and run of mine, including bituminous coal .^iuch as will 
not pass through a three-quarter inch screen, forty-five cents per ton. 

That the articles mentioned in the following paragraphs, the growth, product, or 
manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, when imported therefrom into the United 
States or any of its poseesBions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam 
and Tutuila), shall be exempt from duty, namely: 

Live animals: Cattle, horses and mules, swine, sheep. Iambs, and all other live 
animals. 

Poultry, dead or alive. 

Wheat, rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat, dried peas and beans, edible. 

Com, sweet corn, or maize. 

Hay, straw, and cowpease. 

Fresh vegetables: Potatoes, aweet potatoes, yams, turnips, onions, cabbages, and all 
other vegetables in their natural state. 

Fresh fruits: Apples, pears, peaches, grapes, berries, and all other edible fruits in 
their natural state, except lemons, oranges, limes, grape fruit, shaddocks, pomelos, 
and pineapples. 

Dried fruits: Apples, peaches, pears, and apricots, dried, desiccated, or evaporated. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, and fresh milk and cream: Provided, That cans 
actually used in the transportation of milk or cream may be passed back and forth 
between the two countries free of duty, under such regulations as the respective 
Governments may prescribe. 

Eggs of barnyard fowl, in the shell. 

Honey. 

Cottonseed oil. 

Seeds: Flaxseed or linseed, cottonseed, and other oil seeds; grass seed including 
timothy and clover seed; garden, field, and other seed not herein otherwise provided 
for, when in packages weighing over one pound each (not including flower seeds) . 

Fish of all kinds, fresh, frozen, packed in ice, salted, or preserved in any form, 
except sardines and other fish preserved in oil; and shellfish of all kinds, including 
oysters, lobsters, and clams in any state, fresh or packed, and coverings of the fore- 
going. 

Seal, herring, whale, and other fish oil, including sod oil- Provided, That fish oil, 
whale oil, seal oil, and fish of all kinds, being the product of fisheries carried on by 
the fishermen of the United States, shall be admitted into Canada as the product of 
the United States, and, similarly, that fish oil, whale oil, seal oil, and fish of all kinds, 
being the product of fisheries carried on by the fishermen of Canada, shall be admitted 
into the TJnited States as the product of Canada. 

Sa,lt. 

Mineral waters, natural, not in bottles or jugs. 

Timber, hewn, sided or squared otherwise man by sawing, and round timber used 
for spars or in building wharves. 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manufactured than 
sawed. 

Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone, trolley, electric-light, and telegraph 
poles of cedar or other woods. 

Wooden staves of all kinds, not further manufactured than listed or jointed, and 
stave bolts. 

Pickets and palings. 

Plaster rock, or gypsum, crude, not ground. 

Mica, unmanufactured or rough trimmed only, and mica, ground or bolted. 

Feldspar, crude, powdered or ground. 

Asbestos, not further manufactured than ground. 

Fluorspar, crude, not ground. 

Glycerine, crude, not purified. 

Talc, ground, bolted, or precipitated, naturally or artificially, not for toilet use. 

Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, and soda ash. 

Extracts of hemlock bark. 

Carbon electrodes. 

Brass in bars and rods, in coil or otherwise, not less than six feet in length, or brass 
in strips, sheets, or plates, not polished, planished, or coated. 

Cream separators of every description, and parts thereof imported for repair of the 
foregoing. 
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Rolled iron or steel sheets, or plates, number fourteen gauge or thinner, galvanized 

or coated with zmc, tin, or other metal, or not. 
Crucible cast-steel wire, valued at not less than six cents per pound 
Oralvanized iron or steel wire, curved or not, numbers nine, twelve, and thirteen 

wire gauge. 

Typecasting and typesetting machines and parts thereof, adapted for use in print- 
mg othces. ^ 

Barbed fencing wir-e of iron or steel, galvanized or not 
Coke. 

Rolled round wire rods in the coil, of iron or steel, not over three-eighths of an inch 
m diameter, and not smaller than number six wire gauge. 

i,!'^"'.? i** ^"""^ mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemical, bleached, or un- 
bleached; news print paper, and other paper, and paper board, manufactured from 
mechanical wood pulp or from chemical wood pulp, or of which such pulp is the 
component material of chief value, colored in the pulp, or not colored, and valued 
at not more than four cents per pound, not including printed or decorated wall paper: 
Frovic/ed, That such paper and board, valued at four cents per pound or less, and 
wood pulp, being the products of Canada, when imported therefrom directly into 
the United States, shall be admitted tree of duty, on the condition precedent that 
no export _dul>-, export license fee, or other export charge of any kind whatsoever 
(whether m the form of additional charge or license fee or otherwise), or any pro- 
hibition or restriction in any way of the exportation (whether by law, order, regu- 
lation, contractual relation, or otherwisse, directly or indirectly), shall have been 
irnposed upon such paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood used in the manufacture 
of such paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood pulp used in the manufacture of 
such paper or board. 

Provided, That the articles above enumerated, the growth, product, or manufacture 
of the Dominion of Canada, shall be exempt from duty when the President of the 
United States shall have satisfactory evidence and shall make proclamation that the 
following articles, the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States or any of 
its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam andTutuila), 
are admitted into the Dominion of Canada free of duty, namely; 

Live animals; Cattle, horses and mules, swine, sheep, lambs, and all other live 
animals. 

Poultry, dead or alive. 

"WTieat, rye, oate, barlejr, and buckwheat; dried peas and beans, edible. 

Corn, sweet com, or maize (except into Canada for distillation). 

Hay, straw, and cow peas. 

Fresh vegetables: Potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, turnips, onions, cabbages, and 
all other \egetables in their natural state. 

Fresh fruits: Apples, pears, peaches, grapes, berries, and all other edible fruits in 
their natural state. 

Dried fruits: Apples, peaches, pears, and apricots, dried, desiccated, or evaporated. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, and fresh milk and cream: Provided, That cans 
actually used in the transportation of milk or cream may be passed back and forth 
between the two countries free of duty, under such regulations as the respective 
Governments may prescribe. 

Eggs of barnyard fowl in the shell. 

Honey. 

Cotton-seed oil. 

Seeds: Flaxseed or linseed, cotton seed, and other oil seeds; grass seed, including 
timothy and clover seed; garden, field, and other seed not herein otherwise provided 
for, when in packages weighing over one pound each (not including flower seeds). 

Fish of all kinds, fresh, frozen, packed in ice, salted or preserved in any form, 
except sardines and other fish preserved in oil; and shellfish of all kinds, including 
oysters, lobsters, and clams in any state, fresh or packed, and coverings of the 
foregoing. 

Seal, herring, whale, and other fish oil, including sod oil: Provided, That fish oil, 
whale oil, seal oil, and fish of all kinds, being the product of fisheries carried on by 
the fishermen of the United States, shall be admitted into Canada as the product of 
the United States, and similarly that fish oil, whale oil, seal oil, and fish of all kinds, 
being the product of fisheries carried on by the fishermen of Canada, shall be admitted 
into the United States as the product of Canada. 

Salt. 

Mineral waters, natural, not in bottles or jugs. 

Timber, hewn, sided or squared otherwise than by sawing, and round timber used 
for spars or in building wharves. 
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Sawed boards, planks, deals, andiother lumber, not further manufactured than 
sawed. 

Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone, trolley, electric light, and telegraph 
poles of cedar or other woods. 

Wooden staves of all kinds, not further manufactured than listed or jointed, and 
stave bolts. 

Pickets and palings. 

Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, not ground. 

Mica, uimianufactured or rough trimmed only, and mica, ground or bolted. 

Feldspar, crude, powdered, or ground. 

Asbestos not further manufactured than ground. 

Fluorspar, crude, not ground. 

Glycerine, crude, not purified. 

Talc, ground, bolted or precipitated, naturally or artificially, not for toilet use. 

Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, and soda ash. 

Extracts of hemlock bark. 

Carbon electrodes. 

Brass in bars and rods, in coil or otherwise, not less than six feet in length, or brass 
in strips, sheets, or plates, not polished, planished, or coated. 

Cream separators of every description, and parts thereof imported for repair of the 
foregoing. 

Rolled iron or steel sheets or plates, number fourteen gauge or thinner, galvanized 
or coated with zinc, tin, or other metal, or not. 

Crucible cast-steel" wire, valued at not less than six cents per pound. 

Galvanized iron or steel wire, curved or not, numbers nine, twelve, and thirteen 
wire gauge. 

Typecasting and typesetting machines and parts thereof, adapted for use in print- 
ing offices. 

Barbed fencing wire of iron or steel, galvanized or not. 

Coke. 

Boiled round wire rods in the coil, of iron or steel, not over three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, and not smaller than number six wire gauge. 

Pulp of wood mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemical, bleached or 
unbleached; news print paper and other paper, and paper board, manufactured from 
mechanical wood pulp or from chemical wood pulp, or of which such pulp is the 
component material of chief value, colored in the pulp or not colored, and valued at 
not more than four cents per pound, not including printed or decorated wall paper. 
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and Carroll, Thomas J 34-55 

and Smith, Capt. Sylvanus 55-58 

and Wonson, Charles F 59-64 

and Treat, Leonard A 68-70 

and Patch, Isaac 73-75 

Grant, R, P., Clayton, N. Y. (hay, cheese, etc.) 222, 228-235 

Grinstead, Loren, chief clerk of the house, Olympia, Wash, (reciprocity) 274 

Hall, Alfred S., Boston, Mass. (wood pulp and paper) 17.5-185 

Hanna, Hon. L. B., M. C. from South Dakota 81-85 

Hastings, Arthur C, New York City (wood pulp and paper). . . 153, 185-189, 271, 320 

Hill, James J., St. Paul, Minn, (letter to) 84 

Hines, Edward S., Chicago, 111. (lumber) 85-102, 275-288 

Howarth, W., Everett, Wash 219 

Howell Shingle Co., Portland, Oreg 318 

Hugo, Francis M., Watertown, N. Y. (wood pulp and paper) 154-171 

Humphrey, Hon. William E., M. C. from Washington 202-204, 210-218 

Jones, Aaron (National Grange) 237-242 

Lubbs, M. Wes. (barley) 150 

Ludorci, C. E., Freeland, Mich 9o 

McCulIough, E. W., Chicago, 111. (agricultural implements, etc.) 175 

McLaughlin, C. H., Buffalo, N. Y. (barley and barley malt) 152 

Malby, Hon. George R., M. C. from New York (reciprocity) - - - . 104-119 

Malt Manufacturers' Association of Buffalo, N. Y. (barley and barley malt). . 150-152 

Malt Manufacturers of Wisconsin .' ;;;'■,%„ }?.t 

Mauff, J. R., Evanston, 111. (barley and barley malt) 135-150 199 

Merchant, Orlando, Gloucester, Mass. (fish) ~^t 

Miller, Capt. Robert N., Gloucester, Mass. (fish) ■ 77 

Millett, Arthur L., Bureau of Fisheries, Gloucester (fish) o-ls, 19 
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National Grange (reciprocity) 237-242 

National Lumber Manufacturers' Association, president of 85-102 

Nelson, Theo. G., Indianapolis, Ind. (reciprocity) 150 

New York & Pennsylvania Co., New York City (paper and board) 293 

Norris, John (Avood pulp and paper) 208-209, 242-265, 318 

O'Brien, P. J., & Co., Gloucester, Mas.s. (fish) 63 

Occidental Fish Co., Seattle, Wash 219 

Oliver, Sfnator George T., Washington, D. <J. (letter to) 82 

Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers' Association, Portland, Oreg. 

(lumber) 317 

Paine, Augustus G., New York City (paper and board) -!74 

Patch, Isaac, mayor Gloucester, Mass. (fish) 73-75 

Peoples, Capt. George H., Gloucester, Mass. (fish) 13-16 

Port Blakeley Mill Co., Port Blakeley, Wash, (lumber) 220,292-307 

Bidder, Herman 188 

Ripley, Edwin, Seattle, Wash, (fish) 220 

Roberts, Charles J., Bradford, Mass. (fish) 54 

Rothschild, D., Grain Co., Davenport, Iowa (barley and barley malt) 135 

Seitz, Don C. (wood pulp and paper) 265-271 

Senate and House of Representatives of the State of ^^^ashington (reciprocity). 274 

Sensenbrenner, F. J., Neenah, Wis. (wood pulp and paper) 171-174 

Shipowners' Association of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. (lumber). . . . 333 

Skinner, D. E., Seattle, Wash, (lumber) 220, 292-:307 

Smith, Capt. Sylvanus, Gloucester, Mass. (fish) 5.5-58 

Spencer, L. G., Columbus, Ohio 235 

Stanwood « (.'o., Gloucester, Mass. (fish) 77 

Stanwood, John J., Gloucester, Mass. (fish) 77 

Star, Sunday, Washington, D . C 84 

Stopford, Gen.' William, Beverly, Mass. (fish) 53 

Thomas, Capt. William H., Gloucester, Mass. (fish) 16-28 

Treat, Leonard A., Boston, Mass. (fish) 66-73, 78 

University Lumber & Shingle Co., Portland, Oreg 318 

Wallenbeck, E. T,, Troy, N. Y 222 

Welp, Jos., Wabasha, Minn, (barley) 146 

Wentworth, L. J., Portland, Oreg. (reciprocity) 317 

Western Codfish Co., Seattle, Wash, (fish) 220 

Whitehead, Z. W., Wilmington, N. C. (lumber) 324-329 

Wilson, A. J., Spokane, Wash, (lumber) 329-333 

Wonson, Charles F., Gloucester, Mass. (fish) 30, 58-64, 75. 76, 77 
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